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The Hope of Immortality 


Dovuctas CLtypE MacinrTosH 


AM content to begin with the frank and unambiguous definition of 
I immortality offered by Professor Perry in his sincere, humane, penetrat- 

ing and unforgettable Foerster lecture, in which he discusses the meaning 
of death and dwells so persuasively upon the desirability of survival. He de- 
fines immortality as “literally the extension of the history of the human indi- 
vidual beyond the biological event which is called ‘death.’ ”” If it be objected 
to such a definition, as it often is, that the life eternal is not the mere unending 
extension into the future of the conscious existence of the individual, but 
rather the life which is or may be lived even here and now in dedication to 
ends that are of eternal worth, the obvious reply is that what immortality 
ideally means and what should interest us is neither endless continuation of 
personal existence without the realization of any such value as would justify 
it, nor on the other hand a life devoted to eternal values but ending abruptly 
and forever with the death of the body. As eternal life, immortality is neither 
without the other, but something which would include them both. Just what 
is meant will become clearer, I trust, as we proceed. 

I find an appropriate text in that passage in the Divine Comedy where 
Dante, picturing the triumphal procession of those who through discipline as 
well as by the grace of God ascend from purgatory to paradise, represents the 
theological virtues as circling in a dance in which Hope always follows after 
either Love or Faith. Now the procession is led by Love, ruddy as the flames 
of fire, and now by Faith, white as snow fresh fallen, and always the step of 
Hope, whether swift or slow, is taken from the song of the one who leads.” 
This is a true parable of the hope of immortality. The immortal hope is an 
intuition which arises out of human love, and is reinforced by faith in the 
reality and sufficiency of God. Psychologically, hope springs eternal from 
the undying fire of love. Logically, it necessarily follows when with love’s 
insight into the inestimable value of the beloved there is united a living con- 
viction that the God man needs exists. Following this double clew, then, 
I shall ask you to consider with me how we may find the answer to these two 

*“The Meaning of Death,” by Ralph Barton Perry, Hibbert Journal, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, January 


1935, p. 162. 
*Il Purgatorio, Canto XXIX, vv. 121-129. 
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fundamental questions: first, Is immortality desirable? and second, Is im- 
mortality believable? 

When we ask whether or not immortality is desirable, there are some— 
perhaps not a few in these days—whose answer is that, as for them, they 
do not desire it. We must try to understand this attitude. What is it that 
can sometimes make men, for whom the will to live is so natural, earnestly 
long for not only death but annihilation. In extreme old age and in severe 
incurable disease, particularly where mental functioning is seriously impaired, 
death of the body seems to be desirable, but surely not annihilation of the 
person, if, as many hope and believe, continued existence after liberation from 
the no longer serviceable body should mean new opportunity for worth- 
while action and growth of character. Why then should anyone desire 
annihilation? 

We must not be so unrealistic as to close our eyes to the all too common 
fact of tragic moral failure with its inevitable tendency, unless repented of, 
to lower not only aspiration and self-respect, but even an appreciation of the 
worthwhileness of human existence, present or future. It is undoubtedly 
this, sometimes, which makes the natural, normal hope of immortality burn 
so low as to be easily extinguished. In other instances, less obviously marked 
by moral tragedy, lack of interest on the part of the individual in any further 
continuation of this serial story of one’s own personal existence may be due 
to one’s not having brought into this first chapter any relationships, quests 
or questions which call for further development in a second or later chapter. 
Socrates made no such mistake; he could look forward with keen anticipa- 
tion to pursuing further the fascinating quest for truth. And in general it 
is he who becomes attached to some eternal value whose spirit begins to thirst 
for eternity in which to seek its realization. 

But it would probably be a great mistake and a great injustice to many 
noble souls if we were to explain their lack of interest in a future life exclu- 
sively in terms of sins either of commission or of omission. There are those 
who lack interest in a life after death largely because they are so interested 
and so wholesomely interested in life before death. They are so eager about 
social welfare and the making of this first scene of the education of the human 
spirit a good kindergarten, as it were, in which to learn and teach the impor- 
tant first lessons of character-formation that, through a natural and surely 
not very reprehensible concentration of interest upon the immediate social 
task, they tend to ignore the question of what becomes of the pupil after he 
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leaves the kindergarten of this life, and whether there may not be yet 
higher grades and schools of spiritual development with continued oppor- 
tunity to learn to do by doing. 

Still others, I am persuaded, lack interest in a life after death because 
of a confusion of thought or a by no means surprising failure of imagination 
as to how such a life can possibly be, or if perchance it is, what it can possibly 
be like. Even the eye of faith is dim and hope itself speaks with faltering 
speech. Furthermore, the classical metaphors of traditional popular religion 
do not help much; they sound like fairy tales in our sophisticated modern 
ears. But we should not expect to be able to imagine in any concreteness, 
except in terms of symbols drawn from what is already familiar to us, con- 
ditions which we have not yet experienced. Imagination may bring forth 
new and old, in the sense of new combinations of old elements; but radically 
new elements must first be supplied by perception. Eye has not seen, nor ear 
heard, and so naturally it has not entered into the imagination of man to pic- 
ture in any vivid and probable way whatever the unexplored future may 
have to reveal. But, notwithstanding all that, it may well be that blessed, 
wise, and essentially right is he who has not seen, and yet has believed. 

The question of real interest here is not, Is immortality desired? (By 
some it is; by others, not.) The real question is rather, Is immortality desir- 
able? Some have no hesitation in replying in the negative. George Bernard 
Shaw assures us that the desire for immortality is simply an illustration of 
petty human selfishness; H. G. Wells agrees in branding it as an evidence of 
egotism. Now I doubt not that in many instances the desire for a future life 
is tinged more or less deeply with egotism and petty selfishness. If a person 
who is selfish and egotistical did desire more life here or hereafter, it would 
probably be for him a selfish, egotistical desire. It may be that these famous 
literary men know what they are talking about. But is it necessarily and 
always a petty, selfish or egotistical desire? When one who has lived un- 
selfishly, having devoted his life to human well-being and to high and 
worthy ends, looks forward expectantly to life beyond the grave, is his hope 
necessarily or even probably an expression of petty selfishness? When 
Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, for instance, who has devoted his life, presumably 
from highly unselfish motives, to arduous labors as a medical missionary 
along the bleak coasts of Labrador, expresses himself in these words, “I am 
very much in love with life. I want all I can get of it, and if there is a life 
after this life is over, I want that too!” Who shall say that he is giving 
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expression to a petty, selfish desire? No doubt he would desire further life 
or a future life in order to spend it in essentially the same way as he has 
spent this one, in unselfish ministry to the needs of others. No, the desire 
for life is not necessarily selfish; in the unselfish and loving it is an expression, 
in part at least, of unselfishness and love. 

When Love leads, Hope tends to follow; Dante merely reminds us 
of what our own hearts tell us. “When I read in the writings of one philoso- 
pher that death ‘doesn’t count,’ ” writes L. P. Jacks, “or in another that ‘a 
wise man thinks of nothing less than, he does of death,’ I always wonder 
whether it is his own death this philosopher is referring to, or the death of 
those whom he honors, reverences and loves. . . . When you are thinking 
of yourself there may be something noble in saying that death doesn’t count. 
But there is nothing noble when we say it of other people. . . . I find it 
hard .. . to respect a man who is... indifferent to the annihilation of those 
whom he honors and reverences and loves.”* The late well-known philoso- 
pher, Doctor McTaggart, of Cambridge, England, was a firm believer in 
immortality, and claimed to be able to prove in dialectical fashion not only the 
eternal reality of all persons, but that the essential relationships of true 
mutual love are likewise eternal. One who had listened carefully to his 
argument remarked afterward, “I don’t think he succeeded in demonstrating 
immortality, but he did make us very certain that he loves his wife!” His 
intuition was better than his argument, and no doubt entered largely into its 
underlying motivation. 

Is not this the reason why all arguments, however plausible, for a 
merely conditional immortality, leave us cold? One ought, of course, to be 
realistic, and due consideration should be given to such patent facts as that 
no believer in a future life can tell just where to draw the line in the evolu- 
tion of the race or in the development of the individual to mark the place and 
time when life first took on the attribute of immortality. But wherever true 
and constant love has entered in, there it is intuitively certain that immortal- 
ity is not only desirable, but imperative. It is to be admitted that in recent 
years several eminent clergymen have lent the authority of their names in 
support of the view that man is not immortal, but only immortable, capable 
of achieving immortality. But I cannot think it altogether accidental that 
most of these of whom I know definitely have lived their lives and done their 
work in a great metropolis. It is hard to realize that the hordes of insignifi- 


* A Living Universe, London, 1924, pp. 106-108. 
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cant antlike creatures one sees as men from an upper story window of 
a city skyscraper are all immortal personalities. It was left, not to some 
eminent divine but to that great human and humane soul, the psychologist 
William James, to speak a final word on this question.* Is it not, he asks, 
because our view of our fellow men is too external and ununderstanding that 
we feel that many, not to say most of them, are not worth the giving to 
them of another opportunity after this life is over? We do not experience, 
as they do, their lives from within, with all their better moments, their 
aspirations, struggles, and regrets at failure, their sense of the value of living. 
We do not see all that and so it may seem to us not at all important that they 
be given a second chance. But perhaps they would return us the compliment. 
May it not be that, from their too external view of us, it does not seem impor- 
tant that we should be given any further opportunity for experience or action? 

But Love’s hopeful thinking must not be pressed so far as to become 
a plea for wishful thinking in any unduly sentimental sense. There is a 
certain shallow sentimentalism in much of modern liberal religion, which 
often seems to intimate very strongly that of the three traditional divisions 
of the future world, Heaven alone is left. It is pretty well understood, of 
course, that it is not the spatial location but the kind of life and experience, 
individual and social, which can make actual the various possibilities of 
heaven, purgatory, and hell; but if any one of these is to be given prominence 
as symbolizing the immediately post-mortem condition of the average human 
being, the probabilities would seem to favor Purgatory, rather than either an 
absolutely hopeless Hell or a complete and perfect Heaven. 

It is not necessarily for conscious life or even for will as such that immor- 
tality is imperative, but only for the good will, as Kant maintained—or 
rather, we may say, for the will that is either good or becoming good or such 
that, with further opportunity for choice and action, there is ground for hope 
that it will become decidedly good. The good will is not only an intrinsic 
good; it is, given always further opportunity for expression, an instrumental 
good of incalculably great value. No person of essentially good will, or 
even of potentially good will, could morally decline a further opportunity 
for existence, action and experience, such as an offer of life after death would 
presumably be; and it does not appear that any such person could be morally 
refused a further extension of the possibility of action by anyone whose pre- 
rogative it might be to grant it or withhold it. The only person who could 


“Human Immortality (Ingersoll Lecture), Boston, 1898. 
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morally refuse immortality would be one who was sure he would do more 
harm than good by continuing to live on thus indefinitely; but anyone who 
would thus be willing to decline a future life out of consideration for the 
well-being of others would probably be mistaken in supposing that with fur- 
ther life he would do more harm than good; his unselfish consideration of 
others would mark him as one whose will was probably too good to justify 
its being thus summarily annihilated. There és, as candid realism must recog- 
nize, a tendency of habit and character to permanence, and there is a dread 
meaning which can be found for the imagery of a “bottomless pit” in ‘the 
unlimited possibilities, so far as we can see, of the degradation of character; 
and yet, on the other hand, continued consciousness would seem to mean 
continued possibility of directing attention, and this would mean continued 
free agency and continued probation as involved in the theoretical possibility 
of a fundamental change in the direction of the life. However improbable 
such a change may sometimes seem, there have been instances enough of 
“twice-born men” to remind us that it is not for us at least to say what indi- 
viduals will never learn from bitter experience or avail themselves of assist- 
ing grace. We spoke of purgatory, but of course this life in this world should 
be our purgatory. Individually and socially, man should learn from the 
evil consequences of wrongdoing to seek correction of the evil in his life and 
deeds. But character in persons is always and exclusively the deposit of con- 
duct, so that, if there be a future life, we must begin it with exactly that charac- 
ter with which we end this present life. This is not to deny that some acts 
may have revolutionary effects on character, as when in repentance one turns 
in wholehearted faith and self-surrender to God. But in view of the fact 
that the purgatorial process seems seldom if ever to have been completed 
when the summons of death, welcome or unwelcome, is heard, it is to be 
hoped and expected, if consciousness and opportunity for action be not cut 
off, that the cleansing purgatorial fire may also be continued in our next. 
A word of warning should be spoken, however. Suffering evil consequences 
of wrongdoing does not always prove efficacious in cleansing from evil, and he 
who deliberately postpones his purgatory to a future life, thinking to buy 
indulgence from a law-abiding cosmos by any substitute for righteousness 
of conduct and character, may discover that there can be something worse 
than purgatory. 

It is not the prospect of mere continued conscious existence which makes 
a future life truly desirable. That is not what “eternal life” should mean. 
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Eternal life is something which one does not need to die in order to begin to 
experience. Eternal life is life lived for eternal values; life lived for the 
eternally valid ideal; the life which could and would be lived more fully and 
ideally in a future, more ideal society in a more ideal age; life in the “King- 
dom of God,” as we call it, whether it be “the Kingdom of God on earth,” 
or “as it is in Heaven.” 

That there are eternal values to be lived for—values universally, eter- 
nally and absolutely valid for persons—should not be difficult to appreciate. 
Even he who denies that there are such absolute or eternal values implicitly 
recognizes the absolute value of truth, as that which absolutely ought to be 
believed always, everywhere, and by all. And the step is not a long one 
from a recognition of absolute truth to a recognition of absolute duty; we 
absolutely ought always to act in such a way as is in accord with an appreciation 
of every person of good or potentially good will as being no mere means, 
but of infinite worth as part of the ultimate end; and we absolutely ought to 
act in such a way that the principle on which we act would be a right principle 
for every personal being. There may be other eternal values also; but of 
these we can be rationally sure—the value of truth and good will, of spiritual 
personality in general and of spiritual fellowship between persons of good 
will. Life of such a quality is worth endless duration; there never comes a 
time when it has no further value. Life in which eternal values are made 
actual is worthy of eternal conservation; and there can be no full conserva- 
tion of these actualized eternal values without the conservation of the persons 
in whom the values are. This is not, as some would say, to confuse eternal 
life as qualitative with life as enduring forever; it is to say that it is infinitely 
desirable that life which is eternal in value should be conserved forever. 

What we are saying is not, however, that existence can be proved from 
value. Neither the present existence of God nor the future existence of man 
can be demonstrated, or even logically inferred from the eternal validity of 
certain values and the eternal value of certain persons, except as we make 
some such further optimistic assumption as that what ought always to be 
realized is eternally real, or more believably, that what absolutely ought to 
be will be eventually. But we are not forgetting that the psychology of the 
hope of immortality is not the logic of the verification of the fulfillment of 
that hope. To show that immortality is desirable is not to demonstrate it as 
fact, nor even to show that it is believable. However, an affirmative answer 
to the former question does lead us to ask the latter. If it be granted that 
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for the essentially or even potentially good will a future life is desirable, can 
we go on to say that it is also believable? 

Before turning definitely to this second question, however, let us con- 
sider briefly a difficulty oftener felt than expressed, probably, in connection 
with the idea of life after death, and one which may account for much of the 
prevailing uncertainty as to the desirability of a future life. Our imagina- 
tion, as we have already admitted, proves unequal to the task of picturing a 
life after death in any such detail as to make it seem to the critical both desir- 
able and probable. If we could reasonably believe in reincarnation, imagina- 
tion could give us a picture of a future life at once fairly definite, interesting 
and inviting; however, all or almost all, the relevant evidence of biology 
and psychology seems to be against the reincarnation theory. Individual 
personality seems to begin at what is practically zero, and such qualitative 
identity or similarity, as can be discovered between the personality in question 
and those of lives lived antecedently, is found to be mainly with parents, 
grandparents, great-grandparents, or other near relations; and as there is 
generally a good deal of overlapping of lifetimes of successive generations of 
ancestors and descendants the similarity noted cannot be reasonably explained 
as due to reincarnation. Let it be freely conceded, then, that imagination fails 
us when we think of a life of disembodied spirit, or of spirit inhabiting what 
is vaguely called a “spiritual body.” But why should we not expect that 
imagination should fail us? As we have already pointed out, we imagine 
only in terms, ultimately, of what we have experienced, and disembodied 
existence or life in a purely spiritual body we have never yet experienced. 

Faith has its symbols, however, which no thoughtful person will insist 
on taking literally, but which have definite meaning which can be stated more 
literally. White robes, palms, crowns, instruments of music and songs of 
joyful praise stand manifestly for such ideal conditions as purity of life, 
spiritual victory, self-mastery, harmony, joy. Furthermore, there are in 
our Christian tradition certain specifications as to the ideal future which we 
need not refuse altogether to take in their original literalness and particu- 
larity, the while we see in them indications of something at once literal and 
yet more general. For instance, the early Christians believed that in the 
future life they should be at once “with Christ” and “like Christ,” and that 
“His servants” should “serve Him.” What they looked forward to was 
thus ideal life—ideal social fellowship (such as being with Christ would be), 
ideal moral character (Christlikeness), and ideal activity, under inspiring 
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leadership, for the well-being of persons. If to these ideal social, moral 
and religious experiences we add the ideal intellection envisaged by Socrates 
and Paul, with its progressive revelation and discovery of new truth, and 
the artist’s aesthetic ideal and dream of painting “the thing as he sees it for 
the God of things as they are,” we get a general notion of a future to which 
we can express no repugnance unless we are to stand at the bar of all right 
conscience self-condemned. 

We turn then to our second question. We are mot going to mistake 
psychological need for logical necessity. We are mot to say that immortality 
is, because it ought to be. We are interested in an affirmative answer to the 
question of a future life because we love our fellow men—some of them at 
least—but we are also interested in discovering the truth, as far as that may 
be possible. We must be on our guard against self-deception. However, 
let us not be estopped by any cry of “wishful thinking” from seeing whether 
it may not be possible, logically as well as psychologically, to believe as we 
feel that we must when we are at what, in all critical honesty, we take to be 
our spiritual best. Unending duration for life which is of eternal value is 
demonstrably desirable. Is it likewise believable? 

No claim is made here that life beyond death is for us at present demon- 
strable—especially that it is demonstrable by argument. Many attempts 
have been made, early and late, to prove by deductive logic that the soul must 
be immortal, but all to no avail. Either there is a begging of the question 
at the beginning or a nom sequitur at the end, or some other fallacy in the 
course of the reasoning. This applies equally to the classic argument that the 
soul is immortal because indivisible into parts and to T. H. Green’s claim that 
the immortality of the soul is involved in the “eternity of thought””—an 
attempted demonstration of truth by an evaporation of meaning. 

Most commonly those who would demonstrate immortality by specula- 
tive thought approach the problem, as T. H. Green does, by way of philo- 
sophical idealism. This means being required to accept philosophical idealism 
as demonstrated before being allowed to hope to find human immortality 
demonstrated. Furthermore, even when one does subscribe to idealism, it 
is often a serious question as to whether it is human immortality that he is 
offered as being, on this basis, demonstrated. For instance, the late Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, of Harvard, in his booklet entitled The Eternal Life® 


® Works, Vol. III, p. 159. 
* Boston, 1905. 
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plays the part of the philosophical friend in need who assures another with 
whom he shares the grief of a common bereavement that from the point of 
view of eternity, for which the past is just as real as the present or future, the 
life of their late lamented friend is, from birth to death, a part of eternal 
reality, and so an eternal life. There is no extension of their friend’s con- 
scious existence after death to be looked for, but his threescore years and 
ten are eternally a part of the record, a part of the eternal record, and so, in 
eternal reality, itself eternal. What sympathetic mockery is any such purely 
verbal consolation to the anguished mind which craves assurance that the 
very same individual who was “loved long since, but lost awhile” will be 
found still existing in future time and that the interrupted relationship of 
friendship and love can be taken up again and carried to ever new heights 
and depths! What we ask is bread; what we are offered here isa stone. It 
is another instance of the demonstration of a proposition by the evaporation 
of its meaning. 

But some of our idealistic comforters hasten to reassure us at this point. 
What they mean is that, while ultimate Reality must be thought of as eternal 
in the sense of being timeless or time-transcending, in the case of individual 
persons what this means is that when what is eternally real is translated into 
appearance in the form of time there will always be in the future an individual 
life continuing the temporal manifestation of what is eternally real.’ One 
difficulty about this view is that if it really demonstrates that the temporal 
manifestation of each and every person will continue without end, it is equally 
conclusive in proving that every person always has existed throughout a 
beginningless past. And when individual pre-existence is represented as 
being as certain as individual immortality, many will conclude that individual 
immortality is as uncertain as this beginningless pre-existence. 

Anyway, as has been said, it is only if philosophical idealism is itself 
demonstrated that its interpretation of immortality, such as it is, can be 
accepted as demonstrated. But has philosophical idealism itself been demon- 
strated? In my opinion the answer is, No, far from it! Philosophical ideal- 
ism is so far from the natural realism which we all acquire by living, and 
which we all, including the idealist, continue for the most part to live by, that 
it seems only fair to say that the burden of proof rests upon its sponsors when 


"Cf., e.g., J. Royce, The Conception of Immortality (Ingersoll Lecture), Boston, 1900; G. H. Howi- 
son, “Human Immortality: Its Positive Argument,” in J. W. Buckham’s and G. M. Stratton’s George Holmes 
Howison, Philosopher and Teacher, Berkeley, 1934, pp. 237-261; J. M. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology, Cambridge, Eng., 1901, Ch. II; Some Dogmas of Religion, London, 1906, Chs. III and IV. 
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they offer it as a substitute for a more conservative revision of our natural, 
commonsense realism. But even among idealists themselves there are few 
who would claim today that idealism has been rigorously proved. I cannot 
take the time to go into details, but I believe it can be and indeed has been 
shown that some of the arguments most depended upon for the proof of 
idealism are clearly fallacious, that the rest of them are unconclusive, and 


that in some of its most typical forms the idealistic philosophy is self-refut- 
° 8 


ing. 

What I mean here by idealism is the doctrine that in its ultimate nature 
reality, or at any rate physical reality, is simply idea, either the concrete par- 
ticular idea of content of consciousness depending upon the consciousness that 
is aware of it for its existence, or the abstract universal idea, such as the valid 
definition or predicate of a judgment, or the concrete universal idea, which 
undertakes to be.a combination of the other two. I am not concerned to say 
a word against what is commonly called idealism in popular speech; indeed 
I approve most heartily of that practical idealism which cherishes the faith 
that the highest and purest ideals will be found to be the most practical and 
humanly beneficial in the long run. But what I do want to say, as an expres- 
sion of the point of view from which I approach the subject before us, is that 
in my opinion we have no need of this at best very doubtful doctrine of theo- 
retical or philosophical idealism for the support of either our practical ideal- 
ism or our consciousness of moral responsibility or our faith in God and hope 
of immortality. What we need, rather, is the higher realism, namely, per- 
sonal realism and religious or theistic realism—a philosophy in which human 
persons and an at least personal God are held to be ultimately real—and 
there is nothing in this higher realism, so far as I can see, which requires us to 
give up the lower realism, namely physical realism, the view that the physical 
universe is also thoroughly real. But the limits of our time forbid going into 
the details of the controversy between philosophical realism and idealism. 
All I am concerned to do in this connection is to point out clearly that I shall 
make no use of the idealistic argument to support the view that human im- 
mortality is believable as well as desirable. 

We should not be greatly disappointed at finding it impossible to dem- 
onstrate by argument the immortality of the soul. It is not in this way that 
the actuality of particular matters of fact is to be shown. The normal way 
of discovering that particular matters of fact are such, is by direct and imme- 


* See, for example, Chapter VI of my book, The Pilgrimage of Faith, Calcutta, 1931. 
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diate experience, or by authentic testimony given by those who have had such 
direct and immediate experience. For instance, generally speaking at least, 
the way to prove that a particular hat is on a particular peg in a particular 
room at a particular time is not by arguing from general principles, but by 
fulfilling the conditions of getting empirical verification of the hypothesis 
that it is there. It is not otherwise with the question of a future life. The 
way to find out beyond the possibility of doubt that there is a future life is to 
wait until our physical bodies are dead; if we find ourselves still conscious the 
future life will be to us a demonstrated fact. I am not suggesting that we 
hasten to try this crucial experiment, and I venture the rather obvious remark 
that the hypothesis of a future existence, for any individual, whether it be true 
or not, will never be refuted in that individual’s own experience! 

And yet, on the other hand, we need never fear that scientific empirical 
investigation of human nature and of the relation of mind to body during the 
present life will ever disprove the human spirit’s survival of bodily death. 
It is not scientific nor is it reasonably philosophical to regard mind as a mere 
epiphenomenon or by-product of purely physical processes. The adequate 
cause of the emergent evolution of such novelty as conscious personality is 
obviously in essence creative, and who shall say that what has created person- 
ality cannot conserve it, that what was able to make it appear at its first birth 
will be unable to make it reappear after death? Particular features of our 
present sense-experience may be like particular kinds of music and may re- 
quire bodies of the kind we now have, as violin music requires a violin as well 
as a musician; but the personal self is not to be compared to a particular tune 
or a special musical timbre, but rather, as personal realists point out, to the 
musician himself who quite conceivably may have some other instrument given 
him after his first instrument has been taken from him. Nor is this an extrav- 
agant suggestion in view of such well-established or highly defensible con- 
clusions of scientific investigators as that telepathy and clairvoyance are actual 
facts and that, as Professor Lashley and others have shown, mental functions 
are not necessarily in all cases bound up exclusively with particular localities 
in the brain.® 

But returning to the quest for positive evidence of personal survival 
of bodily death, and admitting the obvious fact that conclusive empirical test- 
ing of the idea of a future life by the direct method is for us for the present 
out of the question, let us ask (in a somewhat parenthetical discussion which 

*K. S. Lashley, Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence, Chicago, 1929. 
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I fear will turn out to be rather inconclusive) what the situation is with 
reference to the claim made in certain quarters that authentic communica- 
tions have been received from persons who have consciously survived the 
experience of physical death. Here let me suggest that the truly scientific 
attitude is, if the paradoxical phrase be permitted, an attitude of skeptical 
open-mindedness—something between too easy credulity and an inveterate 
prejudice against admitting any evidence for any such kinds of facts as do 
not fit quite readily into scientific generalizations already arrived at, or into 
a rather dogmatic mechanistic philosophy of life and human nature. 

Let it be admitted at the outset, in connection with the phenomena of 
alleged spirit-communication, that there is a tremendous amount of fraud, 
conscious or unconscious and probably both, in the ways in which results are 
produced, especially by most if not all professional or commercial mediums. 
Coincidence and-suggestion will also explain a good deal, especially when 
accompanied by an eager will to believe. But there are well-authenticated 
mediumistic phenomena which seem to point very definitely to certain rather 
rare and still intellectually very baffling processes, which we may call for 
the moment supernormal, such as automatic writing, which makes sense with- 
out having been consciously premeditated, telepathy, clairvoyance, telekine- 
sis, and the extraction, or collection, whether from the medium’s body or not, 
of a strange material substance now commonly called ectoplasm, and sup- 
posed to be the basis of so-called materializations. As for telepathy and 
clairvoyance the evidence adduced by Doctor Rhine, of Duke University,”° 
seems ample to mark as unscientifically dogmatic those who still refuse to 
consider the possibility of any such supernormal happenings. The ambiguity 
and challenge of the existing situation in this field of para-psychology, as it 
is called, are well expressed in the verdict passed upon the famous “Patience 
Worth” case a few years ago by Dr. Walter F. Prince, the well-known expert 
in this field, after months of careful investigation: “Either our concept of 
what we call the subconscious must be radically altered, so as to include poten- 
cies of which we hitherto have had no knowledge, or else some cause operat- 
ing through but not originating in the subconsciousness of [the medium] 
must be acknowledged.””* In other words, we must accept either spirit-com- 
munication or almost unbelievable capacities lodged in the subconscious 
nature of some individuals. 


* J. B. Rhine, Extra-Sensory Perception, Boston, 1934. 
" The Case of Patience Worth, Boston, 1927, p. 509. 
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The situation then is still somewhat ambiguous. The chief problem for 
the skeptically open-minded investigator seems to be, as intimated by Doctor 
Prince, to eliminate, in any given well-authenticated instance of the phenom- 
ena of alleged spirit agency, the possibility of complete explanation in terms 
of the subconscious powers of the medium, including a capacity for telekinesis, 
clairvoyance, and telepathic communication with the psychical life, conscious 
or subconscious, of persons still living. Impressive as are the phenomena 
of cross-correspondence, in which several mediums in different parts of the 
world have received fragments of a message which did not make sense or of 
a quotation which could not be identified until they were brought together 
afterward, even such phenomena may have been caused, so far as we can tell, 
by telepathy between living minds. Moreover, we must not overlook the 
fact, in connection with certain obvious tests, such as depositing in a sealed 
envelop a secret message, the envelop being left unopened after the depos- 
itor’s death until after a supposed communication as to its contents has been 
received by some spiritistic medium, that such supposedly crucial tests have 
invariably or almost invariably resulted in complete failure. But even if 
they had seemed to succeed and if mere coincidence seemed out of the ques- 
tion, it would still be possible to offer an explanation in terms of telepathy 
or clairvoyance. 

On the whole then it is not to be wondered at that many who have taken 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with the results of psychic research find 
in themselves, as they consider the more striking phenomena, a tendency to 
oscillate uncertainly between the comparatively straightforward explana- 
tion involved in accepting the phenomena for what they claim to be, namely, 
events caused by spirit agency, and on the other hand the more roundabout 
and seemingly farfetched explanation (though more in accord with the scien- 
tifically useful, if not always decisive, “principle of parsimony”) in terms 
of the already well-supported hypothesis of telepathy, clairvoyance, and the 
like. It should be of interest to note just here that that scientifically critical 
but very open-minded scientist and philosopher, Hans Driesch, who has gone 
further into the logic of psychical research than anyone else, so far as I know, 
has come to the conclusion that, with reference to some well-authenticated 
phenomena, the hypothesis of spirit-communication is on the whole logically 
preferable to any of its alternatives. Pointing out that “to be really ‘enlight- 
ened’ means to have an open mind regarding real facts of the universe,” and 
writing before Doctor Rhine’s experimental results had been made known, 
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and being consequently inclined to underestimate, perhaps, the evidence for 
clairvoyance, Professor Driesch takes up for consideration those cases where 
there apparently no longer exists a living person who once correctly knew the 
content of the knowledge supernormally acquired by the medium. The 
possible explanations he reduces to three, namely, first, telepathic tapping 
of the actual and latent knowledge of living persons who are absent, as well 
as that of those present; second, reading off the content of consciousness of a 
“plan-bearing” cosmic subject, such as God would presumably be; and third, 
what he calls the “monadic theory” of communication from a finite personal 
spirit after bodily death. “In my opinion,” says Driesch, “the monadic theory 
is... to some extent preferable ;” but, he adds, “we will leave the final choice 
... tothe future.””* The opinion of so expert and seemingly open-minded 
a judge of the evidence should carry weight; and yet, if we are temperament- 
ally or methodically skeptical in spite of our resolute open-mindedness, we 
will find ourselves wondering whether, even in the most nearly convincing 
instances, a perfectly disinterested judgment would not incline to regard the 
weight of the evidence as a little under rather than a little over fifty per cent 
in favor of the spiritistic hypothesis. 

Inconclusive as all such considerations are, they are not entirely out of 
place in connection with the problem before us, and they have an obvious 
bearing upon what in Christian circles has very commonly been regarded as 
the main support of faith in the possible triumph of personal spirit over 
bodily death. I refer to the traditional accounts of the appearances of Jesus 
to His disciples and of His communication with them after His death by 
crucifixion. Stories of a miraculously empty tomb and bodily ascension we 
pass over as almost equally difficult for science and for religion today to 
accept either as historic fact or as evidence of what they were supposed to 
prove. But it is hardly to be denied that if we could be scientifically sure of 
genuine spirit-agency in alleged spirit-communication and materialization in 
our day, it would be easy to accept not only the Biblical narratives but also 
the Biblical interpretations of Jesus’ appearances to His disciples after His 
bodily death as being substantially true. However, the contemporary situa- 
tion in psychical research being what it is, and in view of what seems the essen- 
tial identity not only between Paul’s vision of Christ and those of the original 
disciples, but between Paul’s experience and those of many later Christian 


* Psychical Research, Eng. tr., G. Bell & Sons, London, 1933, pp. 141, 143, 162-4, ef passim. On p. 150 
Dr. Driesch writes, “Monadism does not require more new things than the doctrine of a plan-bearing cosmic 
subject, perhaps it requires even less.” 
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mystics (including sometimes a vision of Jesus as still an infant in His 
mother’s arms), it seems reasonable to regard the appearances of the risen 
Jesus to His first disciples as not certainly differing sufficiently from the 
similar phenomena familiar to modern psychical research to be treated as fall- 
ing within an entirely different logical category. It does not seem that for 
the critical mind of today any very high degree of assurance of immortality 
is likely to come from a consideration of accounts of allegedly supernormal 
phenomena, either contemporary or historical. 

But it is a remarkable and too-little-noted fact in connection with the 
genesis of the Christian faith in the undiminished triumph of the spiritual 
personality of Jesus over physical death, that the factor which may very well 
have been most fundamental in giving assurance of triumphant survival, not 
only to Jesus before the crucifixion but to His disciples when they came most 
truly to themselves afterward, was an assurance or reassurance of the reality 
and adequacy of God. This obviously was the basis of Jesus’ recorded con- 
fident hope of vindication and of the ultimate triumph of God’s kingdom in 
spite of anything His enemies might temporarily accomplish. And it is a 
remarkable fact that it was not until after the deepening of the religious 
experience of the disciples on Pentecost that they could go forth, strong in 
their faith in the reality and sufficiency of God, and preach boldly their con- 
Viction that the great and holy God had not suffered this His Holy One to 
see corruption. 

And just here is where it is psychologically possible for us of this genera- 
tion to share the faith of the first generation of Christians. We have never 
seen a tomb miraculously empty, nor has a risen Christ been seen by us; 
but if we can share essentially the religious experience and assured faith of 
Jesus and His first disciples that the God man needs exists, that there is a 
Power great enough and good enough to be an adequate object of religious 
devotion and trust, we can then believe in One who is living, though He was 
dead, and who is alive forevermore; and we can conclude that because He 
lives, there is ground for hope and assurance that we shall live also. 

Logically, the hope of immortality follows when faith is joined to love. 
If we can assume the essential validity of the intuitive insight of true unselfish 
love, that the values, actual or potential, bound up with individual existence 
and social relations of persons of actual or prospective good will are incal- 
culably great, and if we can add to this an adequate assurance of the actuality 
and sufficiency of God, we are logically entitled to draw the conclusion of 
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faith, that the future life is a fact. The supreme power in the universe is 
either not good enough for our absolute worship or else not great enough 
in wisdom or power for our absolute trust if the highest personal values and 
the persons with whose existence some at least of these highest values are 
inextricably bound up are not conserved in being in spite of any such physical 
incident as bodily death. It may be possible, as a recent writer would assure 
us, “to give up belief in immortality and still retain some kind of a God.” 
Some kind of a God! It may be so, but what kind of a God? A god like 
Saturn, devouring his children, perhaps, but not any God whom we can wor- 
ship, trust and love. Wiser and truer is the insight expressed in the remark 
of Canon Streeter: “Even if we . . . were content with this brief life, it 
would not be to God’s credit were He equally content,””* and in these words 
of Josiah Royce, reminiscent of Immanuel Kant at his best: “My duty I 
must myself do. . And wherever in time I stand, I am dissatisfied with what 
is so far done. ... No finite series of . . . deeds expresses the insatiable demand 
of the ethical individual for further expression. As an ethical individual I 
have an insatiable need for an opportunity . . . to accomplish my individual 
and unique duty. This need of mine is God’s need... of me... .”"* In 
other words, the man whose will is, or is coming to be, steadily good, is im- 
mortal so long as God has need of him, and God always will have need of 
persons whose wills are good. In the words of an honored former teacher 
of mine, the late George B. Foster, of Chicago: “God or death—that is the 
alternative. .. . If we had no God, I do not know how we would escape the 
dominion of death. Our relation to God the Father is the indestructible 
bond which exalts us above death. Death is for man, not man for 
death.” 

But how shall we establish this faith in God by which we are to establish 
our hope of immortality? Here again it must be answered, Not by specula- 
tive proof, even though theism be a defensible, perhaps the most defensible, 
ultimate philosophy. Neither should we expect to demonstrate completely 
in our present experience all that we need to believe about God if we are to 
have an adequate religious assurance of the undiminished conservation of 
the essential values of moral personality. (I am free to say, however, that 
I believe some elements of fundamental importance in the idea of God can 


** Immortality, London, 1925, p. 85. 


** “Immortality,” Hibbert Journal, Vol. 5, pp. 741, 744; and William James and Other Essays, New 
York, 1912, pp. 292, 297. 


** George B. Foster, “The Function of Death,” University of Chicago Sermons, 1915, P- 347- 
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be and have been demonstrated empirically in religious experience in its 
higher manifestations.) Nor is faith that the God we imperatively need 
exists to be reduced to a mere arbitrary will to believe, even though it can be 
readily shown to be supported by practical life and considerations of value, 
and even though, if, as a matter of fact, we can and already do believe in the 
existence of the God we imperatively need, our moral right to such a belief 
can be reasonably defended. In the absence of certain knowledge, it would 
seem, we have the right to believe as we must in order to live as we ought, 
if we can, that is, if we can, both logically and psychologically. Nor, finally, 
should faith in God be defined as mere mystical certitude, even though intui- 
tion has its rights, here as elsewhere, and perhaps especially here. 

If we would gain adequate assurance of God and immortality, more 
important than attempted demonstration is the cultivation of the soil out of 
which faith in God and the hope of immortality grow. We need fear no 
sharpening of the edge of intellect if we are careful to strengthen the real 
bases of intuitive and pragmatic certitude. If our appeal is adequately to life 
first, we can safely allow recourse to critical reconsideration afterward. If 
we learn to live the eternal life here and now, we shall hardly be able to 
help believing that it can never end. If we live for eternal values now, it 
will be hard to dispossess us of the faith that we are meant to pursue that 
quest forever. The conviction will grow that not as a mere abstraction but as 
concrete reality, in personal embodiment, “the excellent becomes the per- 
manent;””* that what has eternal worth will have eternal being. And so, 
when it is suggested, as it recently was by an Ingersoll lecturer on Immor- 
tality whose participation in the eternal values I gladly recognize, that im- 
mortality should stand not for an unending existence but for the realization 
in mortal life of those deathless values through which mortality itself is 
transcended,” I feel like asking in expostulation and reply, Why the implied 
either-or? Perhaps if the striving to realize eternally valid ideals could be 
for us, or could be seen by us to be, no mere self-sufficient human and human- 
istic striving, no mere religion of aspiration without God, but the creativity 
and fullness of a living fellowship with a living God, a co-operating with 
God in extending His kingdom on earth by bringing others into it, indirectly 
through bettering social conditions and directly through persuasion of indi- 


viduals to be reconciled with God and thus “lay hold on eternal life,” we 
** Jane Addams, The Excellent Becomes the Permanent, New York, 1932; cf. R. W. Emerson’s “Thren- 


ody.” 
** J. Seelye Bixler, Immortality and the Present Mood, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, p. 54. 
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could then have the courage to say with the early disciples of the Master, in 
an intuition of immortality, a hope based upon both faith and love: 

“We know that we have passed out of death into life, because we love our 
brothers. . . . God is love, and whoever continues to love keeps in union with God, 
and God with him. . .. If we love one another God keeps in union with us. ... We 
are in union with him who is the true God and eternal life. . . . Everyone who loves 
—l[and] loving God means obeying his commands—everyone who loves is a child 


of God and knows God; ... [and] every child of God is victorious over the world. 
. .. Whoever does God’s will will endure forever.’?® 


And so, I will not try to content myself or you with repeating that strik- 
ing word of Cicero, mentioned with approval by Sir William Osler in his 
Ingersoll lecture on Science and Immortality,” to the effect that it would be 
better to be mistaken with Plato than in the right with those who deny alto- 
gether the life after death. Rather, when I think of those early followers of 
Christ who, having already experienced the power and value of an eternal life 
within themselves, dared to believe that in fellowship with the eternal God 
they should abide forever, I would choose to say and to have you say, I would 
rather be right with them (and right I believe it is) than be either right or 
wrong with those others of our own supposedly enlightened day (and wrong 
I believe they are) who lack the vision, or the faith which gives courage to 
say, In God is eternal love and eternal life; because He lives we shall live 
also; he who lives in fellowship with Him and does His will shall abide 
forever. In the words of yet another honored Ingersoll lecturer, the late 
Dean Fenn, of Harvard, from the point of view of an assured faith in a God 
of righteousness and love, the immortal hope is “too good not to be true.””° 
Hope of immortality is the last word of unselfish love of man when coupled 
with faith in the reality and sufficiency of God. 


* The First Epistle of John, The Bible, an American Translation, University of Chicago Press, passim. 
9 cage a . 

Sir William Osler, Science and Immortality, Boston, 1904, p. 43- 
WwW. W. Fenn, Immortality and Theism, Cambridge, Mass., 1922, p. 41. 





The Church Faces the Storm 
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S I try to visualize the Chinese Christian communities trying to keep 

their feet in the tornado now sweeping over their country, the memory 

rises before me of a slim, blue-gowned Chinese scholar talking with a 

group of us in Oxford in the summer of 1937, just when that storm was 

breaking. He said: “I have seen my boyhood friends wiped out in Shanghai. 

. . . [have in my home in Peiping for five months watched five columns of 

Japanese armies moving on us. I have seen four provinces taken from my 
country. What do I, asa Christian, say to that?” 

“First,” he continued, “as a person redeemed by Christ I am conscious 
of power to incarnate the will of God into human relations. Political organ- 
izations have repeatedly failed us. Chinese youth thrilled to Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. The Versailles Treaty dashed this to the ground. When Japan 
took Manchuria our hopes were in the League of Nations. Again it all went 
flop. In the Abyssinian crisis we saw Eden, a knight in flashing armor, and 
again—flop. We Christians dare not put before the world a tremendous 
gas-bag to be pricked. 

“Tet us,” he said, “work on what we have to say and do ourselves. As 
an individual I don’t say whether I will fight or not, but I am steadily work- 
ing at how to love my enemy—and the Japanese are sitting,” he said with 
grim humor, “on my family doorstep waiting to be loved. He brings opium 
to that doorstep and insists on me and my family buying it on pain of my 
being denounced as a Communist. 

“Then I must interweave into all my living the greater loyalty that 
gathers up the lesser loyalties. My ultimate loyalty is to the kingdom of 
God. So, personally, I am trying to be a Christian in spite of my experience. 

“Asa Christian member of the world community,” he pursued his argu- 
ment, “because it is a world of sin, I must work for a new world. I must 
create an international outlook when my nation is emphasizing nationalistic 
education for the young. I must stand for co-operation when my nation may 
stand for absolute sovereignty. That sovereignty must be subordinated to 
social ends.” 

The Christian communities in China for whom these problems are so 
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urgent and personal are largely the growth of the past century. Robert 
Morrison, the first Protestant missionary to China, landed in 1807. Their 
membership is sparsely scattered among the villages in all the provinces of 
China and in numbers of its cities. The Roman Catholic Church claims nearly 
two and three-quarter million members and has stated that in 1936 about 
half a million new members were baptized. The Protestant and Anglican 
Christian communities now include about a million adherents. The National 
Christian Council of China represents sixty-one per cent of the latter churches, 
and is responsible during recent years for a striking development of closer 
co-operation and a settled will for unity. Its general secretary, Dr. W. Y. 
Chen, educated in China, America, England, France, and Germany, is at the 
head of a staff of ten secretaries, of whom five are Chinese. The work of the 
Council covers, as one of its secretaries, Mr. Ronald Rees, says in his book 
just off the press, China Faces the Storm,* the whole field of church life, 
including education and medicine. 

Our concern here is not with the historic past of the Christian Church in 
China, but with its contemporary life in the setting of the world Christian 
community, as it faces the present crisis. 

The Christian movement in China rounded a difficult curve during the 
decade from 1928 to 1938. Asa result the Christian forces are now much 
more closely aligned toward a unified policy and program, and that program 
bears more directly upon the future of the Chinese people. This change, 
which does not lack dramatic episodes, may best be visualized by focusing the 
situation that confronted the able group of Chinese Christian leaders as they 
sailed together from Jerusalem to China in 1928. They had been deliberating 
upon the world strategy of Christianity with their peers from all over the 
world at the enlarged meeting of the International Missionary Council on the 
Mount of Olives. 

That group included five personalities whose outstanding qualities of 
character, intellect, and vision gave them an ascendancy even in such a world 
gathering of picked leaders from every continent as that in which they had 
just shared. Dr. Cheng Ching-yi was Moderator of the Church of Christ 
in China, a church that is now in process of fusing into one community some 
sixteen denominations whose affiliations run back into British, European, and 
American sectarianism. President Francis Wei of the Central China Chris- 
tian University, in addition to the leadership which he gives in education, is 


* Edinburgh House Press, 1937. 
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bending his ripe scholarship to explore the congruity of the Confucian ethical 
system with that of Jesus Christ. Professor T. C. Chao, through his integra- 
tion of the cultural and artistic life of China as well as the metaphysical 
hinterland of her ethics to the Christian religion, is laying foundations for an 
indigenous Christian movement. The late Dr. David Yui* was one of the 
truly great men among the leaders of the world’s Christian youth movements. 
Miss Pao-sen Tseng, a descendant of the disciple, who, two and a half thou- 
sand years ago, kept the lamp of Confucius’ teaching alight, and is a great- 
granddaughter of Tseng Kuo-fan, the great patriot statesman, is herself the 
creator of the Garden of Fragrance school at Changsha, in Central China, 
which is developing a new leadership of Christian young womanhood from 
families that are the flower of Chinese culture. 

The perils and sufferings that China, and particularly the Christian 
Church, were facing in 1928 challenged this group of leaders to make some 
courageous and farsighted attack upon the problem. In great areas remoté 
from this clash Chinese peasant life pursued its usual course. Nationalist 
and Communist armies were marching and countermarching across the land. 
Miss Tseng’s school, however, lay in the path of conflict. It had been smashed 
first by the Nationalist and then by the Communist armies, and she was on 
her return to take up the work of rebuilding. Massacre, looting, the laying 
waste of crops, and the burning down of homes spelled starvation for those 
who eluded the rifle or the bayonet. These miseries were crowned by the 
horror of flood bursting through neglected dykes. The China of those years 
was a scene of desolation across which galloped the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse—war, famine, pestilence, and death. 

These terrors smote all alike—Christian and non-Christian: but upon 
the Christian Church came an added misery. Nationalists were anti-Chris- 
tian in 1928 because they believed that Christianity was the handmaid of 
foreign imperialism. Communism was on principle anti-Christian. Proces- 
sions of youth on both sides carried such banners as: “Down with Christian- 
ity, the opiate of the oppressed,” or: “Down with Christianity, the means of 
cultural aggression.” Girls and women in these processions carried banners 
with such slogans as: “Down with male domination,” and: “Down with 
Christianity, the oppressor of womanhood.” Christian churches in areas 
overrun by the Communist armies were burned to the ground, or, if left 

* David Yui collapsed in 1931 at the end of a long interview with Mr. Stimson, then Secretary of State 


at Washington, and never recovered. ‘The strain of the Japanese invasion has thus robbed China of one 
of its great builders of new citizenship. 
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standing, the name was painted out and the old cliché of “Religion the opiate” 
painted up on the wall. Pastors were taken by Nationalist groups and 
paraded round city or village with a notice hung around their necks such as: 
“T am the running-dog of the foreigner.” A number of pastors were hanged. 

Christian village churches were broken up; but they were not destroyed. 
They were purged, of course, of the half-hearted, and many local leaders 
were lost through death and dispersal; but the remnant, meeting like the 
Church of the first century in the houses of the faithful, threw deeper roots 
into the soil. 

Dr. Cheng Ching-yi, as chairman of the National Christian Council of 
China, reinforced by Dr. John R. Mott, called the Christian leaders together 
in province after province and then in a National Council meeting. The aim 
was, in his own phrase, to get the Church “out of the trenches” into the open 
field for advance. Taking as background a Chinese word for “crisis” that 
combines the two characters “danger” and “opportunity,” and with the 
prayer, “Lord, revive Thy Church, beginning with me,” as central to all 
their work, the “Jesus Church” launched a Five-Year Movement on a 
fivefold front. The five objectives were: first, evangelism, by personal 
work, preaching, literature, films, and broadcasting; second, literacy in the 
Church, in which Doctor Yen’s thousand-character system, to be described 
later, was of high value; third, religion in the home—which in China above 
all places is the inexpugnable center of reality; fourth, education in the prac- 
tice of the presence of God, to serve which a “religious education fellowship” 
was formed; and fifth, the Christianization of the economic and social life of 
rural and industrial China. From America and Europe came help through 
men and women of prophetic and interpretative gifts. 

While the Christian community in this way laid hold of its task, the 
antagonism to Christianity from Nationalist and Communist groups dimin- 
ished. This improvement in the atmosphere was due in part to the fact that 
the leadership of Chinese Christianity passed with increasing speed into 
capable patriotic Chinese hands, thus robbing the charge of imperialism of 
even surface plausibility. 

Simultaneously certain Chinese Christians and men with strong Chris- 
tian affiliations moved to a prominence and a national influence in political 
and economic reconstruction out of all proportion to the size or the prestige 
of the Christian Church in the nation. Of Chinese political leaders today a 


* The Roman Catholic Church is known as “the Lord of Heaven Church.” 
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very large number were educated in the West. They run into two distinct 
groups. Those educated in Europe are, for the most part, completely secular 
in their thought and either purely critical of Christianity or definitely hostile 
to it. Those educated in America and Britain are, to a considerable extent, 
sympathetic to Christianity, and, in a good number of cases, are convinced 
practicing members of Protestant Churches. 

We might cite many examples. A few will suffice. Dr. Cheng-ting 
Wang, the ambassador to Washington, is the son of a Christian minister. He 
taught in the Anglo-Chinese College at Tientsin under the London Mission- 
ary Society and became Christian Student Movement secretary to Chinese 
students in Tokyo. After some years in American Universities he became 
national secretary to the Y. M. C. A. in China. He then threw in his lot 
with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, became one of the principal delegates of China at the 
Versailles Conference in 1919, became Foreign Minister in the Nationalist 
Government, and was successful in negotiating treaties that freed China from 
many humiliating territorial concessions. By his reasonable, though persis- 
tent, temper he compelled the respect even of those who opposed his aims. 
Mr. Wang Chung-hui, Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, is the son of a 
Christian minister and is a distinguished lawyer, having represented China at 
The Hague Court. Dr. W. W. Yen, who has successively been Foreign 
Minister and Prime Minister and then Ambassador to Soviet Russia, his 
brother, and Mr. F. T. Yen, Vice-Minister of Railways, are Christians, as are 
such leading members of the Legislative Council (the equivalent to our 
Congress) as its president, Mr. Sun Fo, son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Dr. C. L. 
Hsia, the jurist, and treasurer of the National Christian Council, and that 
brilliant intellect and courageous will in the weakest of bodies, Dr. Timothy 
Tingfang Lew. A survey of the provincial governments would give similar 
examples. 

Most conspicuous of all among Chinese members of the Christian 
Church is, of course, the Soong family, with its two famous brothers, and 
three forceful sisters married to famous men. Madam Chiang is most in the 
eye of the world these days as she stands by her husband’s side at the center 
of the raging storm. But that sacrificial figure, Madame Sun, widow to the 
“Dead Leader,” has her own place deep in the hearts of her own people. And 
then there is Madam Kung, with her husband, Dr. H. H. Kung, both strong 
supporters of the Christian Church. Doctor Kung and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. T. V. Soong, have both held the post of Finance Minister to the Nanking 
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Government. “T. V.” is the guiding and inspiring chairman of the National 
Economic Council. Doctor Kung in Europe successfully negotiated railway 
loans with France and other governments. Early in 1938 he became Premier 
of the National Government of China. When Chiang Kai-shek and his wife 
started the New Life Movement for lifting the habits and social life of the 
rank and file of China to a higher level, they not only appealed to the Na- 
tional Christian Council for co-operation, but chose a Chinese Christian as 
the first general secretary and have placed alongside him a missionary from 
New Zealand. So also in the National Child Welfare Association, and other 
forward-looking movements, Christians have supplied the initiating force. 

It would be easy, of course, in China, as in any country, to point to nomi- 
nal Christians whose character has not stood the strain of political or economic 
temptation; and to criticize the work of those mentioned here. The signifi- 
cance of these personalities lies in the double fact that the nation knows that 
they have been through the Christian mill and that they represent the force 
which Christianity is, in its strength as in its weakness. They contribute an 
intellectual power and ability to deal with men and situations. They are not 
haloed saints, but they are exploring their ways, as we can see from the account 
of the Generalissimo’s vigil in Hsian last Christmas. They have the capacity 
to learn from the blows which beat on their heads. Is it too much to say that 
through their faith they are the more able to make the cruel decisions which 
must be made today? 

Today the Christian communities in China have fifty thousand boys 
and girls in secondary schools and seven thousand students in colleges. Those 
communities and the missionary forces that serve them have today a more 
coherent and intense consciousness of responsibility for training the citizens 
the country needs, among them men and women capable of farsighted, prin- 
cipled handling of the executive and diplomatic tasks that will be decisive 
for her future. 

Three further illuminating examples may be given of this creative con- 
tribution to the making of a new China. They illustrate the function of the 
Christian community as “leaven.” 

Dr. James Yen, a young Christian graduate from West China, who was 
in training for a diplomatic career, went with the Chinese coolies to France 
in the Great War. Their agonized homesickness and boredom led him to 
try to teach them to write. He began the sifting process by which, on return- 
ing to China, he reduced the thirty thousand “characters” of the literary 
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language to a basic thousand. His eye was upon the eighty per cent of 
Chinese peasantry who are wholly or partly illiterate. He created the 
National Association for the Advancement of Mass Education. Today not 
only more than a million adult persons have learned to read, but alongside 
the new literacy of these small farmers go health, education, preventive medi- 
cine, the breeding of better fowl and pigs, the use of tested seeds, and pioneer 
work in the introduction of goats to add milk to the diet of rural China. This 
system has been pushed forward on the one side by the National Government 
and on the other by the National Christian Council in its Five-Year Move- 
ment already described. It is used in the fortnightly paper, The Christian 
Farmer, which reaches some 350,000 readers and is ably edited by Mr. T. H. 
Sun of the National Christian Council. 

This leads us to the second example of leaven in the mass of the life of 
China. One of the notable young graduates of Saint John’s University, 
Shanghai, and Yale University, is Mr. Chang Fu-liang, who threw his 
unusual abilities, from 1929 onward, into the rural reconstruction movement 
of the National Christian Council. With the approval of the Government 
and the consent of the local authorities, groups of villages are taken. The 
Christian Church serves each group asa single community. Pastors who are 
being trained to teach the farmers what the gospel is, bring home to them the 
truth of the preaching by helping them to fight the malaria and hookworm 
that are the cause of so much listlessness and fatalism, to secure disease-free 
silkworm eggs, and roosters whose progeny will produce two hundred and 
fifty eggs a year in contrast with sixty from the average lethargic hen. Mean- 
while the pastor’s wife helps the peasant women to transform their homes 
by a more scientific knowledge of the nourishment of children and elementary 
domestic hygiene. And with the help of Doctor Yen’s system they mean- 
while are moving for the first time on the continent of Asia toward a literate 
Church. And mark this: Toyohiko Kagawa, the great Japanese Christian 
social reformer, is gratefully acknowledged by many Christian social workers 
in China as the man who has inspired them. His particular rural co-operative 
program is regarded by many liberal Chinese—as also liberal Japanese—as 
the true alternative to ideological communism. 

The third creative contribution of the Christian Church in China in this 
decade of crisis lies in the persistence of its leaders in trying to sustain the 
bridge of genuine international comradeship, that bridge which Japanese 
Christian leaders have helped to build, not without danger to themselves. 
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Even in the spring of 1937 a Sino-Japanese group entered into a retreat for 
fellowship together, while those who were present at Oxford in June, 1937, 
at the World Conference on Church, Community, and State will recall the 
presence of Japanese and Chinese together in the discussions and at the cele- 
bration of Holy Communion. “I am a loyal Chinese,” said a Christian, “and 
I hate the policy which Japan is carrying out in China with all my soul, but 
I shall go on working for Christian brotherhood between our peoples.” 

The National Government, during the ten years leading up to 1938, 
brought into effective being the organism, however rudimentary, of a modern 
state, using the technical skill of international well-wishers. Similarly, as 
we have now seen, the Christian Church, working through the National 
Christian Council, shaped and carried forward, in that same decade, a national 
policy and program calculated to feed the soul, guide the conscience, and 
strengthen the hands of the new China. 

The titanic blows that Japan has inflicted in 1937 upon the body and 
soul of China affect in a peculiar degree the fortunes of that growing Chris- 
tian community. Obviously the impact of any ruthless invasion in itself 
inflicts a severe shock upon the Church. In this case, however, a circum- 
stance, surely unique in modern history, lifts the argument to a level like that 
of Greek drama. Nerving the arm of Japan, we see the towering demonic 
spirit of the Divine State. The modern cult of Shinto has in Japan lifted the 
will of the State above all rivals. “Caesar is God.” Nowhere, even in the 
totalitarian states of Europe, has the worship of the State been carried to such 
mystical and logical perfection as in Japan. From the first century in Ephesus 
and Rome up till the twentieth century in Berlin and Tokyo, Christians have 
never been able to surrender the loyalty involved in the words, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty.” These two “absolutes” now face each other in 
the Far East. Such an imperial rule as that of ancient Rome or of modern 
Japan seems always to be blinded to the fact that Christ’s command, “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s” made and makes Christians the best of all citizens. For in so far as 
they are loyal to that creative Spirit who is above the State, they bring to the 
service of their nation just those qualities that preserve it from corruption. 

When we ask then through what fortunes the Christian community in 
China will be likely to pass in the near future, it would be foolish to dogma- 
tize. Inthe light, however, of the severity, including imprisonment and even 
torture, meted out in Manchuria to Chinese Christians innocent of all rebel- 
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lious speech or action, we can hardly expect that Chinese in the areas con- 
trolled by Japanese military occupation will escape the subtle forms of mod- 
ern martyrdom imposed by the totalitarian State. The words of teachers, the 
writing of textbooks, and other processes are used forcibly to mold men within 
a steel cage that imprisons them and often ultimately atrophies even the wings 
of freedom. 

In the areas of China that remain outside Japanese control no forecast 
can be expressed with any confidence. There are, however, certain con- 
siderations that we do well to hold in mind. 

If under the stress of nationalistic ardor the wine of Fascism should 
mount to the head of a vehement and able Chinese group, and if as a result 
the Government became Fascist, we should expect to see the familiar attitude 
of the totalitarian State to the Christian Church. 

If, on the other hand, the so-called Communist forces, as a reward for 
the help that they now render to the national cause and because of their un- 
questioned military capacity, rose to the top, our view would be that the 
Christian Church will probably have little to fear. What is called Communist 
rule in China mainly consists in tearing up the title-deeds of the landlord and 
confirming the peasant in his tenure of the land that he tills, subject to his 
payment of taxes and to loyal behavior. Of the teachings of Karl Marx or the 
apothegms of Lenin neither the peasants nor their “Red” rulers have any 
profound knowledge. The alliance of the “Communist” forces with the 
liberal social democracy of the Kuomintang to resist Japan has softened the 
edge of earlier asperity. Japan would be nearer than ever to their frontiers. 
For these reasons we may anticipate tolerance of the differing faiths of all 
good citizens. Indeed, we might see the Christian Church in China freed 
from that net of middle-class commercial mentality which is in China, as in 
the Western world, the chief danger for the Church. 

If, however, Chiang Kai-shek and those who work with him are able 
to hold together the amalgam of different forces on a moderate central plat- 
form, neither Fascist nor Communist, and carry forward a democratic pro- 
gram, the Church, through the Christian leadership that we have briefly 
described, might well make in the future a still greater contribution to the 
guidance of the nation and the State; and through its rank and file be a 
spiritual and moral leaven in the great and free China that, sooner or later, 
must have that great place among the nations which is her due. 





New Light on the Soul and God 


Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


HE spirit of man is the root cause of man’s social behavior. Order 

in society is a reflection of order in the spiritual life. Social chaos 

reflects spiritual chaos. The flight to drugs as an escape from reality, 
politic caution in the Church when prophets and martyrs are needed, abuse of 
power by capital and by labor, public acquiescence in graft and crime, prosti- 
tution of science to the service of war, general moral flabbiness, cheerful or 
callous indifference (Pollyanna or Mr. Scrooge) to the diagnosis of causes 
together with gushing headlines about surface-symptoms of social disease— 
all of these manifestations are the spirit of the age made visible to sense. It 
is our word made flesh. To recognize this Zeitgeist is not to underrate the 
importance of material factors. The physical, the chemical, the physiologi- 
cal, the economic all play a profound part in our existence. But the part they 
play is only a part; it is not the whole. Man’s spirit is not determined by 
his material environment; it is determined by the attitude he takes toward 
that environment. Does he submit to it passively? Does he use it as an 
excuse for inaction? Does he seek to understand it and use it as a means 
to the fulfillment of his desires? Or does he seek truth about the material 
and also truth about the spiritual in order to reshape his physical environ- 
ment and his psychological desires in harmony with reason and justice? If 
matter determines the existence of spirit, spirit determines the value of 
matter. 

Those who do not believe in the spiritual life are always with us, some- 
times among those who speak much of the spiritual. The present crisis of 
humanity is evidence of what happens when the “practical” and unspiritual 
forces of history undermine and almost destroy confidence in its spiritual goal. 
No one can argue that the breakdown of spiritual confidence has been of 
benefit to mankind. All who believe in the unity of the spirit and in a divine 
purpose able to master the chaos of nature and history are under obligation 
to give a reason for the faith that is in them. It is folly to assume that all 
problems have been solved in the past and that nothing remains but to repeat 
the ancient formulas. ‘New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient 
good uncouth.” The search of the spirit for new truth about experience and 
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new means of controlling it is inexhaustible. Never was new spiritual in- 
sight superfluous; rarely has it been more needed than now. 

The recent book by Professor James Bissett Pratt of Williams College* 
is a welcome sign that a mature thinker is willing to meet the challenge of the 
age. Personal Realism is an important taking account of intellectual stock, 
worthy of wide reading and careful study. The present essay is intended to 
lead serious readers to the book, not to offer them a substitute for mastering it. 

In order to see Pratt’s thought in perspective it would be well to survey 
briefly the contemporary field of philosophy of religion in America. This 
will be done somewhat arbitrarily by classifying thinkers and movements as 
left wing, center, and right wing, with the proviso that the classification im- 
plies nothing about merit or truth. It is not meant to be rigid or final but is 
proposed only asa rough map of the field. In the extreme left wing are those 
humanists who repudiate all metaphysics and are devoted only to moral and 
social ideals. A little toward the right (because they care about metaphysics), 
but still in the left wing (because of their atheism), is the large group of those 
who accept metaphysical naturalism and deny a metaphysical God. A meta- 
physical God, of course, is a real God who is the source of man’s spiritual 
nature. Those who deny a real God often acknowledge and prize the spir- 
itual life, strange as this may seem to some theists. In this group we find the 
dialectical materialists of Marxist bent (V. F. Calverton, Corliss Lamont, 
Sidney Hook), and the evolutionary naturalists (such as R. W. Sellars). 
More to the right is John Dewey, with his ruggedly honest experimental 
mind and his devotion to social progress; but Dewey has been unable to find 
clarity and consistency in his philosophy of religion and is committed to the 
left by his denial of the personality of God and his failure to accept or even 
to comprehend the supernatural. Next rightward within the left wing is 
H. N. Wieman, a deeply religious soul who seeks an objective basis for values 
but seems committed to impersonal naturalism, while struggling to be the- 
istic. The extreme right group of those in the left wing includes thinkers 
who, like E. G. Spaulding and J. S. Bixler, define God as the order of imper- 
sonal Platonic Ideas of justice, love, goodness, beauty, and truth. 

The center consists of those whose fundamental appeal (like that of the 
left wing) is to experience and reason, but who (like the right wing) accept 


* James Bissett Pratt, Personal Realism. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xi, 387. 
$3.00. All quotations are from this book. ‘The philosophical reader will wish to consult a technically 
brilliant but hypercritical discussion of the book by Professor Arthur E. Murphy in The Journal of Philosophy 
for May 27, 1937 (pp. 281-292). An appreciative British estimate was given by John Laird in Philosophy, 
12 (1937), 369-370 (the July issue). 
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a conscious, personal God as the source of the spiritual unity and purpose of 
the universe. The extreme left center is occupied by the revered Alfred 
North Whitehead, whose profound speculations, rooted in a naturalistic train- 
ing, have led him to God as the principle of relevance in all occasions. Near 
by is J. E. Boodin, with his original and independent theism. Here also 
belong those who find God to be creative, but finite. The radicalism of the 
mystics places them also in the left center. Less empirical in method, but 
equally devoted to rational criteria of truth and to liberalism (about which 
a good deal of derogatory propaganda has recently been disseminated), is 
the group of those who hold to what may be called traditional theism—the 
center of the center. Among Protestants, A. C. Knudson occupies a leading 
position by virtue of his scholarship and his productivity. Men like H. P. 
Van Dusen, R. T. Flewelling, G. A. Wilson, and H. F. Rall are also con- 
spicuous members of this group. The neo-scholastics carry on the tradition 
of Aristotle and Saint Thomas, and, apart from their view of revelation, are 
philosophically but slightly to the right of the right center; their activity is 
manifest in the journal, The New Scholasticism, and in the Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. Harder to classify are the religious realists. A ten- 
dency to assert something external to God as a limit to His power would 
shift some of them to the left center; but their dualism, their slight tendency 
toward deism and Barthianism, and their occasional suspicions of reason place 
some of them definitely in the right center. Here belong thinkers like D. C. 
Macintosh, R. L. Calhoun, John Bennett, Georgia Harkness, W. M. Horton, 
Charles Hartshorne, Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. 

The right wing consists of those who distrust reason in favor of revela- 
tion, who are led by a deistic dualism to find few or no traces of God in 
nature and history, and who believe in the divine absoluteness. The right 
wingers are mostly “fundamentalists,” usually Calvinists or Barthians. They 
are as a rule philosophical agnostics, like the extreme left wing, but unlike it 
they are religious gnostics. If there were those who denied reason and the 
world entirely, they would be the right extreme of the right wing and would 
merit the label of irrationalistic acosmists. 

In this army of thought, Professor Pratt marches somewhere in the 
center, slightly to the right of the center in his conclusions, slightly to the left 
in his methods. Although a dualist in certain senses, and although recogniz- 
ing illogical elements in the universe, he rejects the deism and irrationalism 
of the right wing as heartily as he rejects the inadequate naturalistic meta- 
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physics of the left wing. Personal Realism is a painstaking development of 
epistemological and metaphysical foundations for a constructive interpreta- 
tion of the substantial reality of persons and of God. Let us examine some 
of Pratt’s main contentions. 

First of all, Pratt sees the importance of epistemological foundations, 
To the ordinary person, epistemology is the driest, dullest, least rewarding 
part of philosophy. But foundations are usually like that. Foundations 
must be solid, sturdy, and strong, as well as deep and dark. If they were 
pretty and easy to get at, we might well be dubious of them. Cream puffs 
do not make much of a support for a house, much less for the Temple of 
God. Cream-puff minds would do well to be silent about foundations. In- 
deed, the difficulties involved in epistemology are so great that philosophers 
are far from having solved them; yet until they are solved, there will con- 
tinue to be obscurity and conflict in the intellectual interpretation of God and 
the soul. The practical religious man who for this reason turns away impa- 
tiently from epistemology may thereafter be at ease in the Zion of his own 
wishes, but he forgets that the only way to solve a problem of thought is by 
thinking. Nothing would be more calamitous than for religious believers 
to leave the serious thinking of humanity to those who have no experience or 
knowledge of religion. Pratt is the sort of man who, when he sees a problem, 
faces it squarely, and does not fear either difficulty or difference of opinion. 

In Pratt’s epistemology there is a central principle which underlies the 
whole. It is the view that what we experience is always and only our con- 
sciousness, but that our consciousness, whenever it is meaningful knowledge, 
always refers to something other than itself. This sound principle is chal- 
lenged by many critics today, and Pratt examines the technical objections that 
have been raised. Let the reader consult the text for details; it is our present 
aim to see the issues in the large. Pratt’s epistemological dualism defines 
meaning as consisting of an active, conscious process aware that a symbol refers 
to something which Pratt choses to call the referend. The referend is any 
object whatever. Whether I mean a high-chair or a geranium or the multi- 
plication table or your happiness or God, the referend or object is always other 
than my idea of it. I must have an idea or a symbol in order to know and | 
must usually make my own ideas or else take over ideas someone else has 
made. But when I make the ideas, I do not make the objects. I simply make 
ways of discovering them. The referend is not my act of referring; the 
object is not my idea. 
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Now, let us suppose that Pratt has established this epistemology. What 
of it? Simply this. It isan open door to the soul and God. If Pratt is right, 
then the spiritual life is a basic reality and is the source of all meaning; all 
knowledge presupposes conscious spirit. Moreover, if he is right, it is at least 
possible that the spirit may discover the reality of a universal spirit as its high- 
est object or referend. There is nothing in Pratt’s epistemology which 
precludes God from the start, as there is in certain types of naturalistic prag- 
matism and epistemological monism. Pratt’s epistemology, then, is an asser- 
tion of the reality of the spiritual life and of the possibility of God. 

His epistemology makes two further contributions. The first is that 
our knowledge is not absolute; it can claim only “a preponderance of prob- 
ability.” This insight, shared by Carneades, Bishop Butler, and Borden 
Parker Bowne, is distressing to those who demand finality, but is in harmony 
with the experimental method and is favorable to growth and spiritual prog- 
ress. The quest for finality is the quest for a mirage. Faith may be certain, 
but knowledge is always subject to correction and open to new truth; and even 
faith is in danger of petrifaction if it is so sure of itself that it feels no need of 
learning anything more. The second contribution, supplementing Pratt’s 
theory of probability, is his view of explanation, which is a very simple one. 
To understand or to explain any experience, means, he says, to “view it as a 
part or aspect of a whole which we are able to grasp at once.” It is “seeing 
the hitherto isolated thing in its proper perspective.” A geologist explains 
a fossil when he assigns it to its proper geologic time; a detective explains a 
crime when he relates it to the whole situation out of which it arose; an 
eclipse is understood when it is seen to be the necessary consequence of the 
relations of sun, moon, and earth. Pratt’s definition overlooks, it is true, 
explanation in terms of purpose as the highest type of explanation, but it is 
in harmony with the great conceptions of Plato and Hegel who taught that 
the philosopher is the synoptic man and that the true is the whole. 

What, then, is the importance of these two principles? The principle 
of probability hints at a future of inexhaustible spiritual development; it 
foreshadows the endless growth of a soul. The principle of explanation is 
a principle of wholeness, and points to the unity of the soul and of God. We 
understand ourselves only when we see the present moment in relation to the 
whole of our spiritual life; and we understand objective reality only when 
we see its relation to God, the spirit of the whole. Let it be made clear that 
these implications of probability and explanation are not to be regarded as 
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proofs of the soul and of God. They are but indications that the foundations 
of Pratt’s thought are such that a spiritual superstructure can be erected on 
them. Only one who thinks ill of foundations will deem it wise to ignore 
Pratt’s epistemology. 

Epistemology is necessary, but Pratt is not under the illusion that it is 
sufficient. The foundations of philosophy must include metaphysical as well 
as epistemological principles. After all, we need to build our lives on reality 
—the metaphysical—and not merely on knowledge—the epistemological. 
Pratt takes as his first and basic metaphysical concept existence, which he also 
calls the real or substance. He defines existence as “that which is capable of 
making a difference to experience,”—a definition which reminds one of the 
Leibniz-Lotze-Bowne theory that being is activity. He goes on to identify 
“self-conscious and self-directing selves” as “the highest form of substance 
that we know.” In this he is consistent; for the activity of selves surely makes 
a difference in every experience, and a difference of the most fundamental 
sort. Here Pratt’s “personal realism” emerges. 

It is difficult to raise any objection to Pratt’s first metaphysical principle; 
but a second one is debatable. This is his metaphysical dualism. One need 
not quarrel with Pratt’s epistemological dualism, unless one is very quarrel- 
some. Neither need one challenge his definition of substance or of personal 
realism. But when a thinker of 1937 goes back to the Descartes of 1637 for 
an ultimate dualism between mind and matter, we may well rub our eyes. 
While rubbing them, we should in all fairness concede that Pratt has done 
more to make the abstract idea of dualism plausible than any writer in the 
history of philosophy—far more than Descartes himself. But unfortunately 
for dualism, it is only its abstract idea, so to speak, its ghost, that Pratt has 
saved. If we consider the concrete form of the dualism that he proposes, 
now you see it and now you don’t. He makes much of the objectivity of 
space and time, but fails to point out the need for a space and time any more 
objective than the standard space and time of God’s experience. If space- 
time is God’s experience, then we have no dualism, but all reality is personal 
experience. If space and time are no one’s experience, it is difficult to see 
how mere space or mere time, external to all experience, could make a differ- 
ence in experience, and still more difficult to see why an unexperienced 
space-time should be added to the space and time of human and divine experi- 
ence. If dualism means that the world consists of experiencing minds and, 
in addition, of abstract empty unexperienced space and time, it seems to assert 
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a living reality haunted by two mathematical ghosts. But in a crucial passage 
(p. 206 and n. 7), the less ghostly theme of physical objects is made the key 
to dualism. The real consists of persons and physical objects. Here seems 
to be a dualism, until we ask what physical objects really are. What are their 
intrinsic qualities? Pratt’s answer is: “We have no way of finding out.” He 
“makes no claim to probable knowledge” about these qualities. He thinks 
it probable, nevertheless, that the physical things exist and that we know 
some of their relational qualities. This account of dualism shimmers in an 
evanescent light and threatens to turn into personalistic idealism while you 
wait. No idealist has ever denied either the existence of physical things or 
their relational qualities. The whole difference between idealists and dual- 
ists turns on the existence and nature of those intrinsic qualities concerning 
which Pratt admits that we do not have any probable knowledge or any way 
of finding out. A true dualist must know these qualities to be impersonal. 
His dualism, to sum up, is one which makes no difference to experience and 
cannot be defined. It is pragmatically fruitless and intellectually bootless. 
Its only value is to emphasize the error of solipsism—and the unimportance 
of superfluous hypotheses. 

The third metaphysical principle of Pratt to which special attention 
should be called is the thesis that the world is not logical throughout. This 
is a very important truth, the full bearing of which Pratt himself does not see. 
The acknowledgment that there is anything illogical or irrational in the 
world is distressing to certain kinds of rationalists. They see in the irrational 
only the emotional or the dogmatic or the inconsistent and nonsensical. But 
when Pratt talks about the illogical, he does not mean any such obfuscation or 
incoherence as the pure rationalists fear. He means only “a non-rational but 
purely empirical element,”—a part of the material of the world which “will 
owe nothing to reason and will simply have to be accepted rather than 
reasoned to.” In other words, the purely rational consists of the principles 
of logic (whether Aristotelian or Hegelian or symbolic) and pure mathe- 
matics and what can be deduced from them with necessity. But no sense 
quality, no value, no pleasure and no pain, no impulse and no desire, is in 
this sense purely rational. They are all brute facts which must be discovered 
in experience or remain unknown. They cannot be inferred from any prin- 
ciples of pure reason. From A is A you cannot infer that this paper is white, 
nor from the causal law can you infer that germs cause typhoid fever. Facts 
can be learned only by observation. There is no a priori road to concrete 
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reality. If the a priori is the rational or the logical, it is legitimate to call the 
a posteriori irrational or illogical. The logical purist, however, would prefer 
to say non-rational and non-logical; but, especially in the German literature, 
the form irrational is preferred. So long as it is understood that the term 
refers to the empirical facts which are not produced by pure reason, it matters 
little what word is used. 

In spite of his proper emphasis on the “irrational,” Pratt appears con- 
fused in dealing with it. After speaking of “an empirical, non-rational, given 
element within reality,” he goes on to say that it “precludes the identification 
of the rational with the real.” If by the rational he means the abstract prin- 
ciples of logic and mathematics, he is quite right in saying that the real is 
more than the forms of the syllogism. But there is a larger meaning of the 
rational, which is allied to Pratt’s own definition of explanation. The rational 
is the whole of experience seen as a consistent and coherent system. In this 
sense, a world which contains both abstract logic and also given empirical facts 
is a rational whole if it is free from contradiction. Pratt’s frequent digs at 
Hegel’s thesis that the actual is the rational are attacks on an ally, based on 
mistaken tactics. 

On these epistemological and metaphysical foundations, Pratt constructs 
a view of the soul and of God. The soul he has already declared to be a sub- 
stance. He is a personal realist. He rejects all forms of materialism— 
including behaviorism, epiphenomenalism, and the physiological theory of 
Gestalt—as well as the more artificial parallelism, in favor of interaction. 
The soul is a real agent and it acts on the body as truly as the body (whatever 
its metaphysical qualities may be) acts on the soul. Chapters XVI, XVII, 
and XVIII, in which these ideas are developed, are among the most cogent 
in the whole book. But the great difficulty for every type of personalistic or 
spiritual philosophy lies in the definition of personality or spirit. To talk 
about personal realism or the action of personality on body is not very instruc- 
tive unless we know what the personality is. 

Pratt is aware that there is great difference of opinion about the meta- 
physics of personality, and his discussion of the question, especially in Chap- 
ter XX, is penetrating, objective, and free from dogmatism and prejudice. 
Starting from the idea that the self is a substance, Pratt seeks to discover just 
what kind of substance a self is. It is not “an abstract core of being” (here 
he seems to be quoting Bowne), but it is a harmony of variety and unity, 
including a non-rational aspect. It is “the doer of certain acts” and hence 
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is more than a “stream” or “collection.” At this point he properly asks, 
“What is this more?” It is about this question that the metaphysics of per- 
sonality turns. Everyone who believes in the reality of the self rejects the 
idea that the self is a mere stream of successive states or collection of ideas. 
Associationism is an artificial abstraction, false to the experienced unity of 
consciousness and to its unique individual wholeness. The problem is: What 
is the nature of this unity or wholeness of the self? 

The problem seems to Pratt to reduce to a choice between two views, 
one of which he ascribes to Lotze and one to Laird. Lotze’s view, as Pratt 
puts it, is that the self or soul is “a simple and indivisible substance.” Laird’s 
is that the self is “a unity of experience.” Since Laird, as well as Lotze, calls 
the soul a substance, the difference between the two views is not sun-clear. 
However, Pratt thinks that Laird’s view of the self as experienced unity of 
consciousness reduces to Hume’s associationism, while Lotze’s guarantees a 
permanent, active metaphysical subject.” This subject is said to be “the iden- 
tical being that endures in the midst of its changing acts and states.” According 
to what may boldly be called the Laird-Brightman view, the soul is a sub- 
stance or agent which consists of the experienced unity of its consciousness. 
All consciousness is self-experience; the self is the consciousness and the con- 
sciousness is the self. The self is thus a living, active, indivisible, complex 
whole of consciousness. It is not an unchanging identity or subject or sub- 
stance; it is a concrete union of change and identity, unity and multiplicity, 
time and time-transcendence, in an undivided whole of consciousness. Over 
against this, the Lotze-Pratt view involves a distinction between the self 
and its acts, states and experiences. For it the self is unchanging, identical, 
perhaps timeless substance, very like the transcendent soul of scholastic phi- 
losophy; without this subject self the facts of experience would be just what 
Hume says they are. Pratt feels the difficulty with his position and confesses 
that it seems like calling the self “an abstract and blank bearer of its states.” 
He struggles with the fear that he must regard the nature of the self as 
unknowable, just like the unknowable intrinsic qualities of physical things. 
At the end, he asserts that we experience the self. If we do experience it, 
and if, as he says, it is “constituted by its purposes,” the resultant self is truly 


* The present writer is in agreement with Laird and his view has been criticized on much the same 
grounds as those adduced by Pratt against Laird. See Rannie Belle Baker, The Concept of a Limited God 
(Washington: Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., 1934), especially the section beginning on p. 139. Both 
Pratt and Baker seem to overlook the difference between an organic whole and: a mechanical mixture. They 
surrender consciousness to the associationist and then try to remedy the defect of their imperfect analysis 
(which neglects synopsis) by appealing to an unempirical metaphysical monster, the transcendent subject. 
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a unity of experience and the Lotze-Pratt view has been abandoned in favor 
of the Laird-Brightman view. 

Let us add that Lotze does not believe in the abstract and blank bearer 
of states any more than Pratt does. Lotze’s real view is not distinguishable 
from Laird’s. As evidence that Lotze held that the being of the soul consists 
of its consciousness, the following passage from his Metaphysics speaks for 
itself.* The “primal being” Lotze refers to is, of course, God, the Creator, 
not the human soul. 

And if the soul in a perfectly dreamless sleep thinks, feels, and wills nothing, is the 
soul then at all, and what is it? How often has the answer been given, that f this 
could ever happen, the soul would have no being! Why have we not had the courage 
to say that, as often as this happens, the soul is not? Doubtless, if the soul were alone 
in the world, it would be impossible to understand an alternation of its existence and 
nonexistence: but why should not its life be a melody with pauses, while the primal 
eternal source still acts, of which the existence and activity of the soul are a single deed, 
and from which that existence and activity arose? From it again the soul would once 
more arise, and its new existence would be the consistent continuation of the old, so 


soon as those pauses are gone by, during which the conditions of its reappearance were 
being produced by other deeds of the same primal being. 


Pratt is less rigorous and less thorough in working out his idea of God 
than in his theory of the soul. The very words, “Ultimate Guesses,” with 
which he entitles the chapter on God indicate this change in temper. One 
would naturally infer that he was indulging himself in a carelessness due to 
indifference. But this is far from the truth. No reader will understand Pratt 
on such premises. Not careless indifference, but caution born of reverence 
and a humble sense of mystery is the mood for the “ultimate guesses.” With 
full respect for Pratt’s attitude, we must nevertheless scrutinize it carefully. 

The main argument for God on which Pratt relies is the teleological 
one. He finds purpose, not only in human and animal life, but also in the 
inorganic environment, and he finds the evidence for immanent teleology 
multiplied rather than lessened by Darwinism. There is, then, a purpose 
directing the development of at least one part of the universe; and since un- 
conscious purpose is “a contradiction in terms,” this purpose is conscious. 
Pratt does not regard this view as demonstrated; yet it is “more probable than 
any rival hypothesis.” Since Pratt’s whole epistemology is one of probability 
only, it seems needless to go out of the way to call this particular probability 
a “guess.” “Ultimate Probabilities” would have been a fairer heading for 

* Eng. tr. of Lotze’s Metaphysics, Vol. Il, p. 317, 
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the discussion and more in harmony with the spirit of Pratt’s thought as a 
whole. Yet whether it be guess or probability or faith, belief in a conscious, 
personal God is nearer to experience than alternative views, for we experi- 
ence personal selfhood directly as we do not experience impersonality or 
mechanical causation. The view of God as personal is soundly empirical. 
In fact, Pratt is so deeply impressed by this as a metaphysical truth that he 
believes that “the solution of the world riddle narrows down to a choice be- 
tween Realism and Absolute or Personal Idealism” (p. 217). Since Pratt’s 
realism, as well as personal idealism, makes a personal God the ultimate 
metaphysical principle, and since absolutists like Royce and Calkins have 
regarded the Absolute as a person, it is clear that Pratt has very little respect 
for any impersonal ultimate reality. 

Unfortunately, however, Pratt is so strongly influenced by Indian 
thought that he eventually abandons his own empirical foundations in order 
to achieve a mystical reinstatement of traditional theism. He accepts the 
omnipotent, infinite, absolute God of the “center” party, if in other words, 
when he speaks of God as “an unhampered artist.” The beautiful compari- 
son of divine creation to a musical composition cannot blind the critical reader 
to inconsistencies in Pratt’s thought. When he asserts the divine omnipo- 
tence and denies that God’s will is limited or finite, he not only avoids the 
problem of evil, but he neglects his own earlier repeated assertions that the 
universe is not logical throughout and that there is in it an empirical element 
of brute given fact. Does this element in no way hamper the divine artist? 
Moreover, in this very chapter on ultimate guesses, he dwells on the austere 
and terrifying, the wildness, sorrow, and anguish in God. Are these to be 
taken as signs of an unhampered artist, or of a suffering Servant and a cosmic 
burden-bearer? If there is any reason to doubt the finiteness of God’s power, 
Pratt has not only failed to state that reason, but has actually heaped up evi- 


dence against the idea of omnipotence and consequently for the idea of finite- 
ness. 


Such are the main lines of thought in this extraordinarily challenging 
book. Pratt deserves great credit for translating the eternal problems of 
human destiny into the language of contemporary thought, and for expound- 
ing them with such clarity, fairness, intellectual urbanity and good humor. 
His book is worth reading and rereading. It is particularly able in its criti- 
cisms of behaviorism, parallelism, impersonal realism, and non-metaphysical 
views. Pratt has little, if anything, to say about humanism; but no careful 
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student of his book could long remain satisfied with the epistemology or the 
metaphysics of most humanists. (Humanism like that of F. C. S. Schiller or 
that of Paul Elmer More is not in question here.) He does not directly dis- 
cuss H. N. Wieman, but Wieman’s thought is indirectly refuted by the main 
arguments of personal realism. The wholesome combination of rationalism 
and empiricism in the book serves as an antidote to the wave of irrationalism 
and illiberalism which is sweeping many minds before it. New philosophical 
movements like objective relativism and logical positivism are given thought- 
ful attention. Pratt isa man who knows the worst that can be said against the 
soul and God, yet finds in it all no ground for abandoning a spiritual philoso- 
phy. 

It would, however, be unfair to the reader to close the interpretation of 
this significant book without calling attention to some of its shortcomings. 
Some of the most important problems of metaphysics, which are also rich 
with meaning for religion, are seriously neglected. If space is emphasized, 
time receives inadequate attention. There is no attempt at a cosmology, no 
philosophy of evolution, and no treatment of dialectic, whether in the Hegel- 
ian or the materialistic versions. There is, therefore, no light worth mention- 
ing on philosophy of history or social philosophy. The problem of good 
and evil receives but casual attention; epistemology crowds out axiology (as 
the theory of value is now being called). Attention has already been called to 
the tenuous and agnostic character of the beliefs which differentiate Pratt’s 
personal realism from a personal idealism and also to the disharmony be- 
tween the view of God as an unhampered artist and the avowal of a non- 
logical given factor in the universe. 

Others will doubtless find other merits and other defects than those 
which have here been summarized. No thoughtful reader will fail to profit 
by Pratt’s Personal Realism; and if there is anything that is needed in the 
spiritual and social crisis of the present it is a multiplication of thoughtful 
readers to the end of a multiplication of thoughtful actions. 





The Promise of a New Theology 


E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 


ALTER HORTON, in his admirable book, Contemporary Eng- 

V V) lish Theology, seems to feel that there are “indications that the in- 
tellectual leadership of Western Christendom is about to pass from 
Germany to England; and that American theology is beginning to look to 
English rather than German theology for help in solving its problems.” 

I, too, have my critical Auseinandersetzung as regards German theol- 
ogy. Nor is Doctor Horton the only one who feels that the consistent and 
radical supernaturalism of much German and continental theology is not 
adaptable to our situation, and, that it is too abnormal in its emphasis to be of 
permanent value to theology. The neo-naturalists feel that the theology 
of the future will be less supernatural. That does not mean that the new 
naturalism will be deterministic, hedonistic, mechanistic and positivistic. It 
will be a religious naturalism in which nature will be interpreted as the mantle 
of the living God. 

However, I do not think that British theology is quite as unGerman 
as we think. Nor doI think we should follow Horton’s suggested “theologi- 
cal foreign policy,” as Visser’t Hooft calls it. It is dangerous in a day when 
Christendom desires an ecumenical spirit. This dividing of theology into 
national mentalities may not be what Horton has in mind. But even its sug- 
gestion is not good at a time like this. 

Britons are closer to German theology than we are to British theology, 
or than British theology is to ours. Free Churchmen of England possess a 
theological traditionalism that may not be so articulate as taken for granted. 
Even Unitarianism in Europe is quite theological. Worship, church life, the- 
ological study and preaching in England are far more deeply evangelical and 
theological than we think. 

American theologians should not turn to moderationism too soon. To 
align ourselves with a theological outlook less drastic, realistic, desperately 
Christian is no way out for us. Ina real sense the German theological out- 
look is tempered with the spirit of our contemporary crisis. American groups 
often revolt against Barth’s emphases—which are hardly less demanding 
than those of Jesus or Paul. Often our intellectual questions about German 
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theology reveal the questioner’s fear of facing up to the Gospel’s absolutes. 
Let us not desire an easier and more comfortable theology, and hope that in 
the moderationism of English theology, or of neo-naturalism, we shall save 
the Protestant and evangelical soul! Even the disciples one day feared to 
ask Jesus what he meant. (Luke 9. 45.) 

Therefore, I trust that this hopefulness regarding English theological 
leadership may not rob us of the insights we need to learn from the German 
and Swiss situation regarding the whole crisis in which Christianity finds it- 
self relative to contemporary culture. Few American ministers and theolo- 
gians have worked at continental theology hard enough and sympathetically 
enough to understand its faith, which is born of crisis and struggle. A great 
liberal shows such a shallow approach in his recent book on Christian doctrine, 
when he writes, “Barthianism is wishful believing.” ‘Barthian,” and all con- 
tinental theology (for Barth has influenced all theological thought in such 
fundamental matters as revelation, the Incarnation, the nature of the Church, 
et cetera, even among Roman Catholics), is anything but wishful believing. 
It is not romantic. It has not been worked out in a comfortable recluse’s 
cell. It is honest, realistic thought about faith in those God-initiated realities 
that are Gibraltar-like facts at the heart of the Christian tradition. And it is 
first, last, and always Christian theology. It starts in its thinking with those 
realities that issue from the God-apprehended and God-touched history and 
personalities which are witnessed about in the Bible and through the historic 
Christian tradition. I wonder which is wishful believing and thinking: That 
which twists and “explains” Christian realities to mean what it wants them 
to mean, and whose wish is father to the thought; or that which sits down 
before hard facts and lets them speak their word? 

Neo-naturalism is a fine introduction to theology, but it can hardly go 
beyond a philosophy of “religion.” It can never become Christian theology. 
Neo-naturalism goes “beyond humanism” and beyond determinism. It re- 
establishes the mysterious “unknown God” of Platonism. Neo-naturalism 
seeks to make the modern man conscious of a meaningfulness beyond that of 
the “materialism of Marx, the determinism of Freud, the hedonism of Rus- 
sell and the negativism of the positivists.” It points beyond. It makes us 
aware of life’s metaphysical roots. 

But can religious naturalism ever become Christian theology? While 
it can be a handmaid to Christian theology, it is not only dangerous but futile 
for theologians to follow this naturalistic mentality in the hope that this gen- 
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eration might be led to an “adequate philosophy of religion.” This natural- 
ism needs to face up to the preface of all Christian theology. And that 
preface declares that theology’s subject matter is not found in naturalism nor 
is it found in any mentality that is tinged with moderationism. Is the con- 
cept of God found in neo-naturalism that of the God of Christian tradition? 
Is the concept of religious knowledge in naturalism the same as that found 
in the “excellent knowledge” coming through faith in the revealed Word of 
God and the medium of the Holy Spirit? How shall naturalism determine 
the nature of its God? If man evaluates what that God is, have we escaped 
from the human basis of evaluation? And is a humanly evaluated God the 
real God of the Christian tradition, who not only reveals Himself but also 
tells us who He is? 

The most serious thing about American theological thought today has 
to do with the fundamental basis. It is not a question of turning from Ger- 
man theological bases and assumptions to those British. Nor is it a question 
of turning from supernaturalism to neo-naturalism! Christian theology cer- 
tainly has a basis in something more indigenous, abiding, and unique. It is not 
a question of following any type. Christian theology has its own basis, its 
own unique subject matter. It is not a question whether it follows British or 
German or scientific thought. There is a higher loyalty to which even these 
must be subject. Where does all Christian theological thought start? To 
what is Christian theology bound? Surely, we humans do the theological 
thinking. Theology is a human science, its subject matter is embedded in 
history, and it is affected by our national types and outlooks, our normal laws 
of human thinking as well as our scientific opinions. Yet theology’s ultimate 
subject matter is not grounded finally in nature, in national types of mental- 
ity. But if theology is a human science, what is its ultimate subject matter, 
and where can it be found? 

The answer to this question is what continental theology has always 
been concerned about, and which many Americans have missed. It is deter- 
mined that for us Christians there is only one place in which we can find the 
basis of theology. That is the Bible. And the Bible is not a lawbook of 
proof texts. It is a human witness, taking on the color of its age and mental- 
ity, and is subject to scientific anachronisms. But it is a sacred book, never- 
theless, simply because in the study of it, and it alone, there emerges before 
our eyes and minds a new sort of God, a new set of divine realities. Through 
it we meet a personal God, confronting-us with a challenge, a hope, a call, 
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a judgment, a love, and a promise. (This God is not a product of scientific 
search!) It witnesses about history and personalities, to be sure. But this 
history and these personalities were apprehended by an Other reality than 
themselves, and the course of events was altered by these divine apprehen- 
sions. 

You may build gods for yourself out of a study of other religions, your 
intuitions, your study of history and your observations of nature. But in the 
Bible you have the basis of Christian theology, regarding a God who is not 
man-made but self-revealed—and is known nowhere else except it be in 
the resulting Church in history. There is an anthropology, a soteriology, 
ecclesiology, et cetera, that is distinctively unique. The Bible, in a catholic 
sense, belongs to the living tradition of the Church, and as such did not create 
the Church but was created by the Church. Theology is not an autonomous, 
rationalistic science. All Christian theology is church theology! Any attempt 
to mix up this theology of the Church’s Word with a natural theology,—may 
be a worthy study in attempting a satisfying synthesis. But natural the>logi- 
cal study pursued in order to rationally find the Christian God or the Christian 
realities (that are revealed), is not only futile, but blasphemous. 

Who by sheer intellectual searching can find the Hebrew-Christian 
God? That applies to all natural theology. Hints of God’s existence are to 
be found in every phase of nature, man included. But He is an “unknown 
God.” Who by natural theology ever gets beyond a tentative philosophy of 
life? The Bible speaks of a God who is not man’s idea, but of a God who has 
declared Himself, who has told us who and what He is. 

Much of our popular theology today is hardly more than a refined type 
of natural theology. It still gropes around in the intuitions of man, in his- 
tory, in the “behavior” of nature, trying to find the Hebrew-Christian God 
of righteousness and mercy. And it is prosecuted not from the point of view 
of believing faith and within the Christian fellowship, but from the point of 
view of an autonomous spectator! 

But is it not a hopeless “quest”? Asa result, our liberal Christian theo- 
logians are sterile. They spend so much time saving “liberalism” that they 
are of little help to the Church in this threatening hour. They have no com- 
manding message. Churches are not kept alive with such tentative theol- 
ogies. To preach and to pray ina Christian Church one must know more than 
a theology of man’s creation, of natural process, of history. Such theologies 
are not guilty of following either a scientific, a German, or a British mentality, 
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but of neglecting to follow God’s revealed mentality. Such theologies hardly 
realize the simple truth that one does not become a Christian by following 
either Plato or Marcus Aurelius, Einstein or Whitehead, but by being con- 
fronted by the God and Father of Jesus Christ who demands repentant faith 
and following! Such theologies have robbed us of the Christian militancy 
and have taken away that which alone can give Christian preachers and peo- 
ple the sense of urgency, of forgiveness and of eternal hope. Such theologies 
are not related to the existence of the Church. They do not produce preachers 
or missioners. Once theology was “the queen of the sciences.” But today 
it is disregarded by academic circles. Those who try to make theology respec- 
table to academic life really rob theology of its uniqueness and finally reduce 
its subject matter to the plane of all other studies. They end by putting it 
into the department of psychology, sociology, history; or place the Bible in 
the department of English literature. (And the Bible was not written in 
English, nor as literature! ) 
The orthodox have still maintained theology’s independence. But they 
-ve often allied themselves with antiquated science, and hermetically sealed 
‘1eir theology from all modern thought currents until it is an anachronistic 
hermit. Or they make theology’s basis too broad by making theology an 
arbiter of the sciences. Or they do not allow the Bible to be a historic and 
human book, by denying the rights of historical criticism. They make the 
Bible an end in itself, hence, a fetish. Yet, in the end, with all its faults, in 
all of its forms, from the stoutly orthodox Calvinist and Lutheran to the most 
emotional Holy Roller, orthodoxy has not sold its birthright for a mess of 
cultural pottage! There is more hope in it for a revival of Christian realism 
than in liberalism. Liberalism tends to “pour out the baby with the bath 
water.” Orthodoxy makes no distinction between the baby and the bath 
water! 

I would not be too critical of liberalism as a spirit. But liberalism as 
theological method used exclusively will eventuate in the death of Christian 
theology. True, there are trends within liberalism that are wholesome. It 
is today critical of the close relation it held between science and religion, it 
has seen the dangers of its own “‘intellectualism,” of diluting the reality of 
God and of accommodating itself to culture when it should have challenged 
it. Liberalism is becoming more realistic in its interpretation of human nature 
and society, it is becoming interested in revelation, it is reorienting its social 
gospel, and it is becoming increasingly interested in the Church and theology. 
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It is seeking to disentagle itself from its former allies, such as positivistic soci- 
ology and optimistic anthropology. These trends are all wholesome. But 
one may be a repentant liberal and still fail to see the great commitment 
which must be made in order to possess the “excellent knowledge” that comes 
only of counting all things loss for Christ! 


II 


Now, there is possible a new theology, which has seen the signs of the 
times and graduated from both liberalism and orthodoxy, which has combined 
liberalism’s method with orthodoxy’s “living deposit” of Christian realities. 

It is a liberated theology. It does not worry whether German or British 
theology is right. It is not concerned about supernaturalism or naturalism 
from a metaphysical angle. Nor does it care about liberalism or orthodoxy 
assuch! There is only one criterion of judgment in the matter of Christian 
theology, and in the presence of that criterion we are all disciples. That 
criterion is not a mentality, nor a method, nora philosophy. It is the Word 
of God. And that Word is divine address that meets us as we humbly read 
the Bible, and are in contact with the Christian fellowship. 

That Word is living, and is found in the Christian tradition. This new 
theology needs no longer run helplessly after Einstein, or Jeans, or Lloyd 
Morgan, or Whitehead, or Hocking. It no longer squirms in the presence of 
higher criticism. It has already surrendered much the old theology thought 
absolutely essential. The Bible is no longer, for it, a lawbook of proof texts 
for a static, systematic theology. Revelation is a living thing that has little, 
or nothing, to do with scientific knowledge that man can discover with more 
mental application. It faces the Bible with honest, realistic criticism, and 
grants the right of biblical criticism. It knows that the Word of God is be- 
yond the changes of history, and makes itself (Himself, we should say) con- 
temporary through the Holy Spirit in the sincere reader’s soul. In spite of 
all the discrepancies the critics may find in the Bible, they cannot deny that 
the Scriptures do witness to a revelation of God that cannot be discredited 
or thwarted, but must be either believed or disbelieved. The Bible’s words 
take upon themselves the humility of this sinful human world, but, never- 
theless, through them, the Holy Spirit is able to make God speak to the 
human heart about Himself. 

This new theology will never allow any science to define and determine 
the subject matter for theology. It will allow no substitute for that which is 
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the Rock of Reality at the core of the Bible’s human witness. It has found 
a superhuman and personal God in the Christian tradition who has power to 
change and redirect and lead life from an “other” than human origin. It 
may be confused about details, but not about essentials. For it, a new day 
has dawned for theology. And, therefore, a new day has dawned for the 
Church. A new theology is possible that looks back upon both orthodoxy and 
liberalism. It has little in common with either old school. And it is quite 
sick at heart to hear the old schools talk about issues that are as “dead as Hec- 
tor.” It has no interests in “saving” either liberalism or conservatism, or 
any other “ism.” 

This new theology is the queen of sciences. It is a personal, preaching 
theology! It is a radical science, not dependent upon culture. By “radical” 
we mean that its taproots are indigenous to itself. It is aimed to direct culture 
from within. It isautonomous, free! It is free to be itself, yet it is bound to 
its subject matter. It is not a static divine science, but a changing human 
science about that living and personal Reality which even scientists and phi- 
losophers cannot escape. It is interested in, but not disturbed, by what Dewey, 
Jeans, Eddington, and other thinkers say. Whatever they might say in no 
wise can deal with that which theology has to do. For theology has to do 
with God who is far more a qualitative, eternal, personal and moral being 
than a ruler of planets and social systems. Theology has to do with revela- 
tion with reference to sin and salvation, to heaven and hell, to God and man, 
to motive and will, to ethical personality and choice, to the purpose and heart 
of man and his civilization. 

Some may call these newer theologians “quitters,” tired of the struggle 
of the “quest” for life’s meaning. But in the “one thing needful” it is not a 
matter of “quest” at all. They have been found of an Other than them- 
selves! (The Reality of the Bible’s faith has gotten hold of them.) He has 
revealed Himself in the realm they could not find Him, because of sin and 
perversity. In that realm man’s quest has been met in a far more surprising 
fashion than he ever dared to dream. To keep on questing in that realm is 
to deny the God who has spoken and who has come out of His “unknown” 
habitation to dwell with us in such a fashion that those who are honest and 
simple at heart may know. They are still questers in every other realm of 
interest. And they are human, for this world is man’s earthly home and 
state. The revelation took place in this human “flesh.” Emmanuel—God 
with (come with) us! 
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It is not their business to make the new theology natural. It must be- 
come the fulcral, all-qualifying center of all our thinking and activity. It is 
not a matter of dovetailing God’s theology ito the natural. It isa matter of 
making natural theology (if there is such a unified thing! ) dovetail into 
the revealed. To start with things as they are and bend God to them 
is the wrong approach entirely. Who would even hope to reach God’s 
throne on the basis of sinful and fallible man? Biblical theology, not German 
or British mentality, not neo-scientific methodology, is central. True theol- 
ogy is the science believing men build concerning God’s action for and in men 
of obedient faith and life. 

Until our American theological thinking has become as absolutely Bibli- 
cal and God-centered, which for Christians is the same as Christ-centered, it 
might be well not to follow any other lead in our theological thinking. We 
have not yet become serious with the subject matter of the Christian tradition, 
which is the Word of God and not the word of science, whether of psychol- 
ogy or sociology! Perhaps, as the Church’s existence is threatened its theo- 
logians may become more Christian, realistic and serious! Then the unique 
realities of God, man, society, indigenous to the Christian tradition may be 
more highly prized. It is because our theological thinking is not serious 
and realistic enough that continental—and many British—theologians think 
we have little to offer ecumenical theological science! 





Theology in a Cambridge College 


F. J. Foakes JAcKson 


At the invitation of the Editorial Board, Doctor Moffatt gives this 
appreciation of his colleague, Doctor Jackson: 


If Doctor Foakes Jackson has reason to be proud of his pupils, they may well 
be proud of him, and some of us who have only enjoyed the opportunity of learning 
from him unofficially and informally are glad to share their pride. It is over twenty 
years since he came to this country to serve as the Briggs graduate professor of Christian 
Institutions in Union Theological Seminary. This was after more than thirty years 
of work as Fellow, lecturer, and dean at Jesus College in Cambridge University. 
There he had already made his reputation as a scholar who was a teacher or tutor. 
The two functions-or gifts are not necessarily combined. ‘There are crisp, stimulat- 
ing teachers who cannot by any stretch of charity be described as scholars. There are 
also scholars who do not possess in any marked degree the rare teaching gift (as “rare” 
in both senses of the term as the preaching gift) which enables a man to whet the mind 
of younger men and to start them off on lines of independent research; learned dons 
may write books on their subject, which, after all, is one duty of a lecturer or a pro- 
fessor, but they may not have the power of imparting very much vital impetus to those 
who are in their classes. Doctor Jackson has had both gifts. He was a Cambridge 
man of distinction, but what Chaucer once said of an Oxford clerical don applies to 
him: “Gladly would he learn and gladly teach.” This article reveals some effects of 
his teaching in the stimulus which he has conveyed so generously to younger thinkers. 
They are all Englishmen. But the same quickening spirit has passed into a number of 
those who have been privileged in this country not only to read his various books, but 
to receive personal instruction from a historian and theologian himself occupied in 
learning and in teaching the thrill and the responsibility of what it means to seek 
truth and to know it. Few services are more rich, as one generation touches another. 

The Cambridge tradition has indeed been living in Doctor Jackson. One of the 
most remarkable teachers of last century was a Cambridge man, Prince Lee, who as a 
schoolmaster trained men like Lightfoot, Westcott, and Archbishop Benson. When 
Lee became the first Bishop of Manchester in 1847, he was a failure. He treated his 
clergy as if they were naughty schoolboys, and his autocratic, pompous methods proved 
fatal to any work as a father in God. But as a teacher he must have been superb. His 
pupils never forgot what they owed to him. “He enabled us to see that scholarship 
is nothing less than one method of dealing with the whole problem of human existence, 
in which art and truth and goodness are inextricably combined.” So Westcott said of 
his great teacher. Lightfoot and Benson said it less mistily but with not less enthu- 
siasm. Luckily, Doctor Jackson. was not diverted to the episcopate! He remained a 
teacher at Cambridge and then in New York, where his genius for stirring younger 
men has been on the same line of suggesting what Christian scholarship means as a 
human, no less than a discipline for the mind, bearing on religion in life as well as on 
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life in religion. Those who know him principally through his writings will be inter- 
ested to discover from this article how he has had the faculty of sowing seed in other 
men which has ripened. The crop may not always have been exactly what he himself 
would have produced. But then the true teacher never attempts to make his pupils 
mere echoes of himself. He is too wise to desire this or to expect it. They simply 
catch from him some spark of the divine fire (to change the metaphor), and so the 
work of illumination goeson. Readers of “Theology in a Cambridge College” will be 
able without very much difficulty to read between the lines and to understand what 
Doctor Jackson is too modest to reveal, the amount of high incentive which his own 
personality and learning have given to many more than the writers who are here 
singled out for honorable mention. 


James MorFFatr. 
T is perhaps by a curious coincidence that the writer has in the course of 
1937 received books on the life and sayings of Jesus by members of the 
college in which he spent the greater part of his life. It might be 
expected that when the subject chosen and also the source of the theological 
education of the writers are the same, there would be a similarity of style and 
treatment. But this is not so, each book is quite independent of the other 
and is not a part of any concerted plan. The authors do not all belong to the 
same church and represent very different schools of thought and method. 

Even before Saint Luke wrote his modest preface to his Gospel, men 
tried to write a life of Christ. This attempt has been repeated in very differ- 
ent ages; and a few years back Albert Schweitzer gave a remarkable account 
of its futility. Sentimentalists, devout pietists, rationalistic skeptics, writers 
of fiction, pedants, preachers, lovers of the picturesque, and scores of others 
have tried their hand, but their efforts have proved failures. The most suc- 
cessful effort to account for the impossibility of presenting the world with an 
up-to-date gospel is the concluding paragraph of Schweitzer’s epoch-making 
book: 


We must go back to the point where we can feel again the heroic in Jesus. 
Before that mysterious Person, who, in the form of His time, knew that He was creat- 
ing upon the foundation of His life and death a moral world which bears His name, we 
must be forced to lay our faces in the dust, without daring even to wish to understand 


His nature. Only then can the heroic in our Christianity and in our Weltanschauung 
be again revived. 


In the present article two bold attempts are to be discussed which deserve 
consideration, the more so because they represent entirely different view- 
points. The first is The Gospel of the Lord Jesus, by Conrad Skinner, whose 
career has been that of a Master in the Leys School, a Methodist institution 
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for well-to-do youths in Cambridge, where he and his Headmaster, the Rev. 
Harry Bisseker, who hails from the same college in the university, have seri- 
ously attempted to make the Scripture lessons alike interesting and practical. 
Only one who has been through an English public school can appreciate the 
difficulty of the task, by recalling the institution of “Sunday questions,” a 
series of religious problems mainly from the Psalms, to be written on a lined 
paper with a space for margin. The replies were as a rule to be found in 
Perowne on the Psalms, and were copied verbatim, to be read or cast into 
the wastepaper basket by the Headmaster. 

Conrad Skinner has already written Concerning the Bible, and is par- 
ticularly fortunate in his last venture. He writes not only as a teacher but 
as a skilled man of letters who knows the art of making his subject interesting, 
which few theologians do. In his short chapters he tells just what a youth 
might want. He knows how to discuss those objections which occur to ordi- 
nary people, and he does this with frankness and moderation. He can illus- 
trate his lessons from the literature and topics of the day, and thereby enliven 
the Scripture hour. His book is on the whole a model for those who have to 
give Scripture lessons, and well fitted to be put into the hands of their pupils. 
Few writers on a religious subject have exhibited so well the necessary quali- 
ties of this kind of lecture or lesson. 

The other “Life” is the Christ of the Gospels, by P. Gardner Smith, 
dean of Jesus College, of which Conrad Skinner is alsoa member. This book 
promises to secure a reception, to which its author does not in any way aspire, 
as a serious contribution to New Testament scholarship. It is a frank presen- 
tation of the difficulties of the gospel record, enabling the average student 
to understand the complicated subject of Synoptic criticism. Let him content 
himself with ignoring that the “lower critics” assert that there are countless 
variant readings, only a very few really matter; and that the “higher critics” 
point out many discrepancies, and hint how much better they could have told 
the story had they been permitted to do so, and remember that the work of 
the evangelists still lives and influences men’s lives in every age; and he will, 
at least partially, recognize the supreme value of the gospel record. But 
the fact remains that the four Gospels are not intended to be documents for 
the historian to arrange, but are scattered records of oral presentations of 
Jesus Christ as he appeared to His disciples and familiar friends. Read in 
this spirit, the book before us is truly invaluable. 

Mr. Gardner Smith is a modernist, and his book is less of a biography 
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of Jesus Christ than a running commentary on the Gospels. He begins, 
after an introduction, about the state of Palestine in the time of our Lord, with 
a discussion of the historical material of the evangelical narrative. Of 
formgeschichte, the latest modern theory, he pungently observes, ““We must 
be ready to accept help from the new critics but we cannot admit that they have 
found a key to open every door.” Chapter five, on the fourth Gospel, is 
especially suggestive and the remark, “In the general opinion of scholars the 
author of the fourth Gospel was acquainted with the Gospel of Saint Mark 
and probably with that of Saint Luke—to the present writer seems to be 
founded on quite insufficient evidence,” is a sign that Mr. Gardner Smith 
is prepared to throw off the shackles of generally accepted opinion. But, on 
the whole, throughout the volume the tone is radical but reverent. The 
relation of the message of Jesus to that of the Baptist—one of the most per- 
plexing problems in the story of the rise of Christianity—is well treated in 
Chapter XII. On the whole, the question of demoniacal perversion would 
trouble our author less, did he realize that the ignorant Jews and Christians 
explained mental diseases as intelligently as gland specialists, psychologists 
and psychiatrists do today. Thus Mr. Gardner Smith deals with the whole 
gospel story, never avoiding a difficulty nor shirking discussion of contradic- 
tory statement, but exhibiting the qualities of courage, discretion, and genu- 
ine devotion. His whole narrative is enlivened with remarks both shrewd and 
epigrammatic and is well worthy of being read alike by specialists and those 
whose studies are only beginning. 

Dr. Lowther Clarke, another and senior member of the same college, 
suggests a thought at which the previous writer has only hinted. His book is 
a brief but very valuable commentary on Clement I, and its value consists in 
its attempt to describe the state of the Roman Church at the close of the first 
century. Despite the truly monumental work of Lightfoot on the letters of 
Clement and Ignatius, much remains to be done, especially on the first three 
Gospels as influencing the thought and life of believers in the first and second 
century. Doctor Clarke questions the popularly accepted view that Saint 
Mark’s is essentially the Roman Gospel. His First Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians is published as one of its Translation of Early Documents by the 
venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of which he is the 
Editorial Secretary. 

It is always difficult, especially in these days when the interest in serious, 
as opposed to popular work on theology, is diminishing, to foretell the recep- 
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tion of a work like Mr. B. T. Dean Smith’s On the Parables; but the signifi- 
cance of this method of instruction is likely to be more fully appreciated by 
the scholars of the future. Nothing, for example, throws more light on the 
social life in Palestine than the stories Jesus told to impress His lessons on the 
minds of His disciples. In this He followed the example of the Rabbis, and 
their system in this respect has been used recently in Germany by Strack and 
Billerbeck, of whose work Dean Smith has made extensive use. But the 
book before us is no mere compilation of other men’s labors, it is a scholarly 
performance which promises to result in good work in the future if only Mr. 
Smith’s activity as tutor of Sidney Sussex College does not occupy too much 
of his time. It is the misfortune of Jesus College, where he studied theology, 
that so many of its best students in the subject have been utilized by other 
colleges as tutors in divinity, deans and similar offices. Only those who know 
the facts can be aware of how engrossing the duties of these positions are, and 
how difficult it is for an occupant of any one of them to turn out books involv- 
ing research, when one realizes that out of the nineteen collegiate bodies in 
Cambridge in the last few years, seven have invited Jesus College men to do 
their Divinity work. This is alike a testimony to the popularity of the study 
and the productivity of those who have pursued it. 

To return to Mr. Smith’s book. The importance of the gospel parables 
is in a large measure due to the wonderful insight into human motive, which 
underlies their apparent simplicity. To take but a single example, the prayer 
of the Pharisee. It reminds us of the “Eighteen Benedictions,” one of the 
oldest portions of the synagogue service, thanking God for all His goodness 
to Israel. The Pharisee, however, under cover of expressing his gratitude to 
God, hints how pleased God must be for being so well served, whereas fasting 
and the regular payment of tithes were merely fulfillments of the Law and 
not proofs of the highest virtues, mercy and forgiveness, which God really 
desires. It is the underlying irony which makes the story so unforgettable 
and brings home so vividly its moral application. The parables should be 
studied because the wisdom of Jesus is never more divine than when its appeal 
seems most human. 

Another Jesus College theologically trained man is the Rev. Dr. W. . 
Telfer, M.C., now Fellow and dean of his first college (Clare), who has pub- 
lished an interesting book, widely different from those noticed here, under 
the title of the Treasures of Sao Roque. It is of special interest to the church 
historian as showing how sacred relics were subjected to examination in the 
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period of the Catholic revival after the Reformation, and the documents 
quoted and translated are of importance as illustrating the mind of the age. 

The University of Cambridge awarded Mr., now Doctor Telfer, his first 
degree in Divinity for his book in 1932. This is a remarkable instance of the 
intelligence of the Divinity Faculty, for this volume is a real contribution both 
to theology and history. A phrase quoted in the Preface from The Revue de 
POrient latin explains this: “La science de reliques et Vhistoire. . . . ont a 
se rendre mutuellment les plus grande services.” This is borne out by a pas- 
sage at the end of the volume. In 1647 a Jesuit Father, Jean Farrand, in 
his Disquisitio reliquariae, maintains that the multiplication of the holy relics, 
even if not always honest, is desirable, because they stimulate piety, a most 
ingenious apology for Chaucer’s pardoner selling “pigges bones” to credulous 
people. Protestants poured scorn on all relic worship and Ferrand goes to 
an absurd extreme in answering their objections. Doctor Telfer shows that 
Catholicism, as reformed since Trent, took great care in proving the genuine- 
ness of these objects of veneration, as the authentication of the relics in T'reas- 
ury of Sao Roque proves. It is interesting to note that these relics were acquired 
by Don Juan de Borgia, the son of Saint Francis Borgia, the famous general 
of the Society of Jesus, when Don Juan was Ambassador in Germany in the 
court of Rudolph II. The present to Sao Roque was intended in 1588 to 
further the success of the famous Spanish Armada, the last great Crusade 
undertaken with the approval of the Catholic religion. 

That these five volumes should have been produced in the present 
year by members of a single college is remarkable; for, like every other col- 
lege in the English universities, it has had no monopoly in theology or any 
other subject. The members of every collegiate society have won distinction 
in many and different fields; and this is one of the advantages of a system, 
that it brings together in friendly and intimate intercourse both teachers and 
students of widely different interests, thereby adding greatly to the educa- 
tional atmosphere in which they live. The curious fact is that in many col- 
leges under the most different conditions some traditions persist. Thus in 
Jesus College, few outsiders realize that the interest in theology has always 
been strong, there has been a constant series of men known for their knowledge 
of sacred literature. As early as 1510, less than twenty years after the 
foundation of the college by the Bishop of Ely, the Ordo Senioritatis of 
Bachelors of Arts proceeding to their degrees ends with the names of Good- 
rich (Fellow of Jesus, and afterward Bishop of Ely and Lord Chancellor), 
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and Cranmer (Fellow of Jesus and Archbishop of Canterbury), a proof 
that a low place in a University does not always mean a humble career after- 
ward. Both Cranmer and Goodrich were connected with the work of trans- 
lating the Bible and arranging the Prayerbook, and thereby proved their 
mastery alike in theology and writing the English language. Cranmer and 
Goodrich may be said to have begun a twofold tradition which has persisted 
in Jesus College, of interest in theology and in good English. New England 
owes the college special debt as the original home of John Eliot, the great 
missionary to the Indians and translator of the Bible. The eighteenth cen- 
tury saw in Jesus College a school of liberal and unorthodox theologians, at 
the close of which Samuel Taylor Coleridge appears as a Unitarian preacher. 
“I should like to preach,” he remarked, to his friend Lamb. “I never heard 
you do anything else,” is said to have been the reply. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Fellows threw themselves into the Gothic revival of Chapel Restora- 
tion, for though the tone of the place was lay, the interest was continuously 
ecclesiastical. In this century the college began to elect professorian-fellows 
and certainly chose exceptionally able men from the Divinity Faculty. The 
first was Arthur James Mason on the Lady Margaret Foundation, who had 
been a Fellow of Trinity, a singularly finished classical scholar and an inti- 
mate friend of Archbishop Benson. Four years later, in 1907, the college 
elected the Margaret Professor from King’s College, William Ralph Inge, 
afterward Dean of Saint Paul’s, widely known for his theological and vigor- 
ous writing on questions of the day. He was succeeded by a native Jesus man, 
the Regius Professor of Divinity, Alexander Nairne, a man whose graceful 
scholarship was combined with exceptional artistic ability. A third Marga- 
ret Professor was chosen in Charles Henry Dodd, an Oxford man of unusual 
distinction in theology. These eminent men have contributed to the tone 
rather than to the actual studies of the college, their duties being rather in 
the university, but under Doctor Inge a volume of essays prefaced by him, and 
entitled, The Parting of the Roads, attested the success of Jesus men in the- 
ology. 

It is curious that a college like that of the “Blessed Virgin Mary, St. 
John the Evangelist, and the glorious Virgin St. Radegund,” commonly 
called Jesus College, to give its official designation, which has a somewhat 
obscure place among more celebrated institutions of Oxford and Cambridge, 
should have done so much for English Theology; but the fact remains and is 
not easily to be accounted for. 





Poverello and Methodist 
A Study in Francis of Assisi and John Wesley 
Cyrit C. RIcHARDSON 


I 


IVE centuries separate Francis and Wesley, but this is not the chief 
H source of their dissimilarities. Fundamentally they were different 
personalities. The world of the early thirteenth century was in many 
ways not unlike that of the eighteenth. There was the same ecclesiastical 
corruption, the same outward form and ceremony that lacked the spirit. In 
both centuries a new order was arising and a new impetus had been given to 
commerce. On the one hand the results of the Crusades were already being 
felt in the growing town movement that followed the rapidly increasing 
trade with the East, and on the other hand the beginnings of the Industrial 
Revolution were at work transforming a medieval into a modern England. 
In both ages a new spirit of romanticism is just as evident. Collins’ “Ode to 
Evening” sounded the death knell of the cold and measured heroic couplets, 
while the first dawn of the Renaissance can be seen in the poetry of the 
Provencal troubadours. 

Many similarities might be traced between the religious movements of 
Francis and Wesley. Essentially they were both calls to the laity and both 
had a democratic significance. The annual Methodist Conferences were not 
unlike the Whitsun gatherings at the Portiuncula, and the crowds that 
assembled to hear Saint Francis bore many resemblances to the rough Kings- 
wood colliers. Both Francis and Wesley formed a rule, by which their fol- 
lowers might deepen the individual religious life. The burden of their 
preaching was one of repentance for the remission of sins, and their deepest 
conviction was that the Spirit of God would bring forth in the faithful the 
fruits of good living. A deep humility, a steadfast faith, and an overwhelm- 
ing love are no less the message of Wesley than of Francis. 

But there the resemblances end. Francis’s imitation of Christ and his 
nature mysticism are far removed from the “methodism” and piety of Wes- 
ley. From different springs they drew the nourishment for their religious 
life. It was the Gospels and particularly the roth chapter of Saint Matthew 
that turned the heart of Francis toward God, but it was the Epistle to the 
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Romans that converted Wesley. Francis rejoices in the beauties of this life: 
Wesley in the joys of the life to come. Untrammeled with the riches of the 
wor!'d and truly wedded to Poverty, Francis saw the reflection of God in all 
nature around him, and called the sun and the fire and the birds his brothers. 
But Wesley’s flights of imagination were reserved for depicting Heaven. To 
Francis the earth is full of the glory of God—through “worshipful brother 
sun” the good Lord lights up the day and gives His brightness. Sister moon 
and the stars He has formed “precious and bright and clear,” and “sister 
water helpful, humble and pure.” Francis delights in mother earth, who sus- 
tains and nourishes us, and brother fire, who, “gay and mighty and strong” 
as he is, lights up the dark. 

The rough, simple but sublime improvisation of the “Canticle of the 
Sun” breathes the unaffected sincerity of Francis. In its naive rhythm and 
artless beauty we can see the genuine delight of the Saint in all the works of 
God. But with Wesley it is different. His hymns are no less sincere, but 
the exactness of their rhythm, the studied simplicity of their diction, and their 
obtrusion of theology, contrast with the rare and artless charm of the “Can- 
ticle of the Sun.” To Wesley man is essentially a pilgrim in this world: 

“His soul disdains on earth to dwell, 
He only sojourns here.” 

The angels beckon him away from the “waves and clouds and storms” of this 
life to the peaceful haven beyond. In Wesley we find cold logic touched 
with enthusiasm, in Francis mysticism mingled with chivalry. Wesley was, 
in his own phrase, “a brand plucked from the burning,” a preacher of salva- 
tion from hell by the blood of Christ: but Francis was the Troubadour of 
God, wedded to Poverty, more devoted to the human personality of Jesus 
than to the Pauline doctrine of redemption. Where Wesley prayed for and 
preached the “circumcision of the heart,” Francis adored and bore on his 
body the wounds of Christ. 

A few words about their personal appearance and characters may not 
be out of place. ‘“Sweet-mannered, mild-tempered, courteous in conversa- 
tion,” is Celano’s description of Francis. ‘He was of middle height, inclin- 
ing to shortness, his face somewhat long; his forehead was smooth and small; 
his eyes were black and with a candid look; his hair was dark. . . . His words 
were kindly but fiery and penetrating; his voice was powerful, sweet-toned 
and clear. His beard was black and rather scanty. . .. Among saints he was 
holier than they, among sinners he was like one of themselves.” 
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Wesley, like all his family, was short of stature; “his person slim and 
his countenance fresh colored.” “His eyes,” says Hampson, “were the bright- 
est and most piercing that can be conceived.” “He wore his hair in long 
locks, reaching to the shoulders.” Uvnlike Francis, who was constantly in 
“weakness and infirmity,” he was a good swimmer, in early life a keen walker. 
On horseback he is said to have read as he rode, holding up the book to his 
eyes owing to nearsight. According to Sir Walter Scott, his sermons were 
“vastly too colloquial.” He says of himself that when he was young he was 
“sure of everything,” but in a few years “not half so sure of most things.” 
There is a story that at school an usher asked him why he associated more 
with the young boys than with those of his own age, and received the reply, 
“Better to rule in Hell than serve in Heaven.” 


II 

Mysticism 

Mysticism is a question-begging term. It has been used to imply 
almost every aspect of religion that can be included under such categories as 
worship and religious insight. At times it has become almost synonymous 
with spiritual religion. Technically Rohde has defined it as “a form of 
religion that aims at the closest union of man with God, and that presupposes 
a unity of nature between man and God, grounded upon the innermost being 
of man.” It is doubtful if either Wesley or Francis can be called a mystic in 
this sense. They did not postulate a unity of essence between man and God. 
At times, it is true, Wesley does use rather extreme language in imitation of 
more advanced mystics, and the later biographers of Francis often speak of 
him as “absorbed in God.” In their mature thought and experience, however, 
both Wesley and Francis seem to avoid the metaphysical pantheism of mystics 
like Eckhardt and Behmen. We shall, therefore, use mysticism in the some- 
what wider sense of the contemplative life. By the mystic we shall mean 
the man who believes that in his highest moments he can reach God—not in 
the sense of being united to His essence, but of having communion with Him. 
By mysticism we shall imply that firm conviction that in his most fervent 
prayers and in the time of his deepest piety, man by communion with God can 
receive from Him a knowledge of His will, and derive a power sufficient to 
put that knowledge into practice. Only in speaking of the more advanced 
German mystics like Behmen shall we use the term in the technical sense 


of Rohde. 
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In contrasting the mysticism of Francis with that of Wesley we cannot 
fail to notice many similarities. In the first place, the mystical experiences of 
both are closely connected with the historical Christ, and have as the main 
source of their nourishment the meditation upon the “wounded Lamb of 
God.” “The whole soul of Francis,” says Celano, “thirsted for his Christ, 
to whom he devoted not only his whole heart, but his whole body.” In the 
same way Wesley, translating the German mystics, could write: 

“T thirst, Thou wounded Lamb of God, 


To wash me in Thy cleansing blood; 
To dwell within Thy wounds, .. .” 


In the second place, their mysticism does not become so absorbed in the 
contemplative life that it is altogether divorced from the active life of the 
world. Rather do the moments of prayer and ecstatic union with God pro- 
vide a source of energy that is expended in an extremely active life, which 
strives above all things to be ethically perfect. To Wesley that revelation of 
God in our hearts—that divine evidence and conviction of His love—must 
“show evidently the power of Him that inspires it, by delivering His chil- 
dren from the yoke of sin and purging their consciences from dead works.” 
The invariable test of the Spirit of God is “our sanctification”—that “we 
should be good and do good in every kind” is the surest proof of our union 
with God and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Such quotations as these are 
easily paralleled by passages from Francis. “Thus may the servant of God 
know if he has the Spirit of God: if when the Lord works some good through 
him, his body is not therefore puffed up.” Humility, chastity, patience, pov- 
erty—these are the marks of the man who is “absorbed in God.” To taste 
how sweet the Lord is and to wish to fulfill the commandments of God are 
inseparable for Francis. 

The mystic experience leads men into all knowledge. Francis had little 
use for learning: to him the true knowledge was gained in a way different 
from “wandering through a thousand treatises.” “To know Christ, the poor 
man crucified,” was his only desire—and such knowledge came through con- 
templation and prayer. In the same strain Wesley writes, “God is an all- 
illuminating essence, possessing the depths of every creature according to His 
nature, and when we turn from all impediments, this divine essence becomes 
as certainly the true light of our minds.” Human learning is the key to the 
mysteries of redemption, rather do the “words of truth and soberness” spring 
from this inward union with God. 
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The mysticism of Wesley, however, was never so advanced as that of 
Francis. In his early life he had been greatly influenced by the writings of 
Thomas 2 Kempis and of Law. The latter had recommended to him the 
sermons of Tauler and the Deutsche T heologie, and from the records of his 
reading Wesley certainly had a wide knowledge of the literature of mysti- 
cism. But later he condemned anything verging on the “sublime nonsense” 
of Behmen. The quietism and personal assurance of the Moravian Brethren 
had not been without influence on his “conversion,” but it was on this very 
point of carrying mysticism too far that he finally broke with the Bohemians. 

It is true that he often quoted the French mystics, and many devotional 
treatises, including Brother Lawrence’s, were to be found in his library. In 
several places he quotes a passage truly characteristic of the French Quietists, 
“T carry about me continually an experimental verity—a plentitude of the 
presence of the ever-blessed Trinity.” But Wesley was afraid of mysticism. 
He wrote to his brother Charles, “I think the rock on which I had the nearest 
made shipwreck of the faith was the writings of the mystics.” What he 
objected to was the absolute self-negation—the utterly divesting oneself of 
self-will, self-love and self-activity, and the entering into a passive state that 
renounces both reason and understanding. He recognized the antinomian 
dangers of such advanced German mysticism that had no need of public 
prayer, of the Scriptures and the sacraments, because “they seek no clear 
particularly knowledge of anything, but only an obscure general knowledge 
which is far better.” 

Like Luther, Wesley broke from mysticism when it attempted to formu- 
late a doctrine of being—a metaphysic of essence, or when it allowed the faith 
to suffer shipwreck by overthrowing the fundamentals of historic Christianity. 
William Law, Wesley contended, had done Jacob Behmen “an irreparable 
injury by dragging him out of his awful obscurity, and by pouring light upon 
his venerable darkness.” It was all “high-flown bombast,” all “the unintel- 
ligible jargon of the mystics.” Like Wesley, Luther, in his early religious 
life, had derived great strength from such mystics as Tauler, and received 
not a little support for his doctrine of justification from them, but later he 
came to denounce them as empty vanities. His scathing attacks on Dionysius 
might have been written by Wesley. What is nearer to Wesley’s opinion 
than these words of Luther on the mystical theology? “They are merely 
fanatic spirits. The mystical theology of Dionysius is utter rubbish.” 

Wesley tried to guard against all types of extreme emotionalism. 
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Certainly he was the child of his age in the value he placed on the human 
reason and in his fear of that great bogey of the eighteenth century—enthu- 
siasm. “Trust not in visions and dreams,” he says in one of his sermons, “in 
sudden impressions or strong impulses of any kind.” The will of God, he 
contends, can only be known by “the help of experience and reason” and by 
“applying the plain Scripture rule.” It is not insignificant that in speaking of 
compulsion in religion he mentions reason before truth and love. The evi- 
dence seems to point to the fact that he was far from being the fervid enthu- 
siast that popular imagination has since portrayed him. 

When we read Francis we realize that we are in a different world. We 
have already made reference to his nature-mysticism which at once differen- 
tiates him from Wesley. Speaking of the redbreasts Celano remarks, “The 
holy man took pleasure in such creatures.” In the Fioretti we read, “And 
Francis rejoiced with them and was glad and marveled much at so great a 
company of birds and their most beautiful diversity and their good heed and 
sweet friendliness, for the which cause he devoutly praised their Creator in 
them.” Francis felt a union with all nature—a sympathy that was extended 
to the sun and the birds as well as to men. He recognized all the works of 
nature as the creatures of God and in calling them his brothers and sisters he 
expressed the implicit faith that he was akin to them, and that in them he saw 
the beauty and goodness of the Creator. 

But the mysticism of Francis transcended even this. “Though absent 
in the body from the Lord, he strove to make his spirit in heaven, and having 
already become a fellow citizen of the angels, was separated from them by the 
wall of the flesh only.” There were moments when his spirit reached beyond 
the world—when “the world had no savor for him who was fed with the 
heavenly sweetness.” Then he would hide himself in the solitary places and 
seek his communion alone with God. “There was no spitting nor groaning,” 
concludes Celano, “for he was unconscious of self; no hard breathing nor 
outward motions, for he was absorbed in God.” 

The experiences of such moments of ecstatic union he could disclose to 
none, for they truly “transcended human sense.” But such was the sweet- 
ness and humility of his character that the more he “hung in such raptures of 
contemplation” the less he prided himself on spiritual perfection. He always 
counted himself the least of men—not indeed in the proud abasement of 
those who really consider themselves better and worthier than their fellows, 
but in the true humility of Christ. One story will well illustrate this. Once 
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as he passed through a field a peasant ran to him and asked whether he were 
brother Francis. When the saint meekly replied that he was, the peasant 
said, “Strive to be as good as all men say thou art, for many put their trust in 
thee.” Whereupon Francis dismounted and humbly kissed the feet of the 
peasant, thanking him for deigning to admonish him. 

It is significant that Francis made use of the formal worship and ritual 
of the Church to enrich his own experience. Unlike the German mystics who 
became so utterly absorbed in themselves that they neglected the sacramental 
and social side of their religion, Francis adored the Lord’s body on the altar, 
kept the Canonical Hours, obeyed his clerical superiors, and preached and 
worked for the salvation of his fellow men. His mystical espousal of Poverty 
—tinged with the romantic love of the days of chivalry—worked itself out in 
the true service and devotion to his fellow men. While the German mystics 
sought union with God by losing themselves in their own meditations, Francis 
found God by losing himself in the service of his fellows. His moments of 
ecstatic vision—with their consummation in the Stigmata—are no more 
representative of his union with Christ than is his compassion for the poor. 
The mysticism of Francis hardly touches on pantheism. What he sought 
was not so much a union with the essence of God, as an imitation of the char- 
acter of Christ. He lost himself not in his own self-communings, but in his 
active life of poverty and self-renunciation. He sought more to do the 
will of Christ than to be “absorbed in the being of God.” The raptures of his 
contemplation did not lead to a Nirvana of nothingness, but to a fuller and 
more abundant life. Far from finding God in himself, he found himself 
in God. 


III 
Learning 


Celano somewhere remarks that “Francis was grieved if learning were 
sought to the neglecting of virtue.” ‘My brethren,” he is supposed to have 
said, “who are led by curiosity after learning will find their hearts empty 
in the day of retribution.” Celano adds, “He (Francis) did not say this 
because the study of the Scriptures displeased him, but because he would have 
all (the brethren) accomplisiied in charity rather than smatterers in research 
(curiositate scioli).” Once, tradition tells us, Francis expounded a text of 
Ezekiel to a learned priest, whereupon the divine, amazed at the insight of 
the saint, said to his companions, “My brethren, this man’s theology, based on 
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purity and contemplation, is a soaring eagle, while our learning crawls with 
its belly on the ground.” In the first Rule there is a passage warning the 
brethren to beware of pride, vainglory and envy, to which is added, “Let not 
those who are ignorant of letters care to learn letters, but let them . . . desire 
to possess the Spirit of God.” 

Francis objected to learning on two grounds. Firstly, it was no part of 
the commandments of Jesus to His disciples, and, secondly, it invariably led 
to pride and envy. Once when a brother exhorted him to read more he 
replied, “I have already mastered so much of the Scriptures that I have an 
ample store for meditation and reflection. I need no more, my son: I know 
Christ, the poor man crucified.” Francis was no learned theologian, and 
indeed had little use for theology and its involved speculations. Renan was 
not far from the truth when he said, “Saint Francis lived at a height where 
dogma ceases to exist.” 

What strikes one more than anything else in looking through Wesley’s 
Journal is the comments on his reading. Interspersed between the stories 
of his constant preaching, are remarks on authors such as Xenophon and 
Homer. For instance, after reading part of the Iliad he records, “What an 
amazing genius had this man! To write with such strength of thought and 
beauty of expression. What a vein of piety runs through his whole work, in 
spite of pagan prejudices. Yet one cannot but observe such improprieties 
intermixed, as are shocking to the last degree. What excuse can any man of 
common sense make for 

‘His scolding heroes and his wounded gods. ” 
Wesley was a widely read, cultivated man, of refined tastes and shrewd 
judgment. What he lacked in imagination he made up for by abundant 
common sense. 

Wesley, however, did recognize the limitations of learning and in com- 
mon with most men of strong, practical sense rather despised philosophy. 
With regard to scholarship he says, “Human learning is by no means to be 
rejected from religion; but if it is considered as a key to the mysteries of our 
redemption, instead of opening to us the knowledge of God, it locks us up in 
our own darkness.” “What I believe concerning learning,” he says some- 
where else, “is that it is highly expedient for a guide of souls, but not abso- 
lutely necessary.” Wesley was largely ignorant of philosophy, and what he 
later objected to in Law was that he was “blending philosophy to religion” — 
and a philosophy, moreover, that was “uncertain, dangerous, irrational and 
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unscriptural.” “Bad philosophy,” he said, “by insensible degrees paves the 
way for bad divinity.” He concludes his scathing letter to Law by the 
exhortation to “spew out of your mouth and out of your heart that vain 
philosophy.” 

Wesley’s admiration of learning and his disparagement of philosophy 
can be traced to one and the same source—his devotion to logic. He hated 
the flights of fancy in abstract metaphysics. Fundamentally he was a ration- 
alist and preferred a cold, reasonable interpretation of Scripture, to “visions or 
dreams or sudden impressions or strong impulses of any kind.” And since 
he made the basis of his authority not only the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
but also the plain, reasonable interpretation of Scripture, he had to allow 
learning a large part in this authority. Here the voice of the Spirit in the 
devotional life was always secondary to the rational meaning of the word of 
God. Wesley interpreted this voice of the Spirit by the plain word of Scrip- 
ture, where Francis interpreted the plain word of Scripture by the voice of 
the Spirit. 


IV 
The Church 


In his essay on Von Ranke, Macaulay contends that the genius of the 
Roman Church lay in its shrewdness and foresight in binding to itself 
fanatical movements that later became a great source of its strength. He 
instances the religious revivals of men like Francis and Ignatius Loyola. The 
weakness of the Church of England, on the other hand, he says, lay in its 
futile policy of not embracing the revival of Wesley, who was an ardent 
churchman. It is certainly true that when Bishop Butler told Wesley that all 
his claim to inspiration was “a horrid thing, a very horrid thing,” he displayed 
not only a narrow prejudice but a rather amazing lack of intelligence. That 
the Church of England did oppose the one attempt to make eighteenth- 
century religion vital, was undoubtedly a policy with disastrous results, but 
Macaulay’s contention is not altogether sound. It omits the fact that Inno- 
cent had to be prevailed upon by Cardinal John of Saint Paul to give his 
blessing to the new movement, and it seems he acted with great reluctance and 
was only persuaded to do so when the Cardinal pointed out he could hardly 
refuse the blessing of Peter to a band of simple men who wanted to carry out 
the commands of Christ, however novel such a desire might be. Again, it 
must never be forgotten that through the stormy period of two centuries the 
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Franciscans were constantly verging on heresy and that their doctrines occa- 
sioned no little trouble to the Holy See, particularly in the fifteenth century. 

As a matter of fact, it might be argued with some degree of success that 
Innocent’s wisest plan would have been to condemn the order from the start. 
The tragic mistake of Leo in publishing furious Bulls against Luther did more 
irreparable harm to the Church than a diplomatic refusal to Francis would 
have done. Luther was a man with vigor and determination, well fitted to 
make a Reformation, but the humility of Francis would hardly have ended 
in open warfare. However this may be, both Francis and Wesley lived and 
died in their respective churches, and Rome had the genius to canonize the 
one, and England the folly to imprecate the other. 

In his later life Wesley used to look back with regret on such early acts 
of severity as when he excluded a German from holy communion because he 
had not been episcopally confirmed. Wesley’s life, in a sense, can be con- 
sidered asa series of tactless blunders one after the other. To excommunicate 
Miss Hopkey, to marry Mrs. Vazielle, to “consecrate” Doctor Coke, are but 
a few of them. He was constantly getting into trouble because of some 
thoughtless and tactless error. His quarrel with Whitefield was to some 
extent due to his somewhat irritable self-assurance, and by the exercise of a 


little more tact and diplomacy, he might have avoided many an unpleasant 
scene. 


This side to Wesley’s character explains much of the trouble with the 
Established Church. That there were mistakes on both sides must be can- 
didly admitted, but what concerns us here is Wesley’s attitude. If he had 
made an open break with the Church, future history would doubtless have 
exonerated him—worshiped him even as a martyr, but the course of incon- 
sistency which he followed has naturally been the cause of many reproaches 
upon him. Lord Mansfield’s famous dictum, “ordination is separation,” is 
fundamentally true. If Wesley had wanted to start a church of his own 
and ordain men after his own fashion, there is no reason in the world why he 
should not have done so. But to remain loyal to his High-Church prejudices 
and always contend he was a priest of the Church of England in full standing 
—and at the same time to ordain men in direct opposition to the canons and 
custom of his church, is nothing short of a flagrant contradiction. The famous 
remark, so often quoted in his honor, “I live and die a member of the Church 


* His contention that “whatever is done in America or Scotland is no separation from the Church of 
England,” is quite beside the point, since he employed Mather, Moore and Rankin in England. 
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of England,” was written some five years after his first ordinations. If he 
truly believed himself an episkopos, no matter how valid his historical argu- 
ments were, he hardly had a place in an institution founded upon principles 
in direct opposition to this belief. The “consecration” of Doctor Coke, or, as 
Wesley preferred to call it, “the setting him apart as superintendent,” was 
a serious mistake and led through Coke’s ambition to still more disastrous 
results. In short, a man who could write, “I submit still (though with a 
doubting conscience) to ‘mitred infidels,’ ” was, to say the least of it, incon- 
sistent. 

The religious individualism of Wesley, with its appeal to experience, 
had no doubt been influenced by the philosophy of Descartes. Cartesianism 
was in many respects the counterpart of the Reformation, and though Wesley 
cared little for philosophy, this one great tenet of eighteenth-century thought 
profoundly modified the whole history of Methodism. Francis, too, was an 
individualist—but in a different sense. His individualism is that of the 
Provencal troubadours—he wanted to sing about God, not to fight with 
bishops and theologians. He did not want to dogmatize or impose on man 
a burden of his own making—he wanted to follow the commands of Christ as 
the Poverello of God. The first rule, which in this point certainly typifies 
the thought of Francis, promises “obedience and reverence to our Lord Pope 
and to his successors,” and demands that the brothers shall “preach nothing 
contrary to the form and institution of the Roman Church,” and shall “hold 
all clerics and religious as our masters in those things which regard the salva- 
tion of souls.” If we can trust tradition, he was no less assiduous in keeping 
the Canonical Hours and attending the Mass, than Wesley was in saying 
Morning and Evening Prayer and taking the Holy Communion. But he 
never broke with the Church, because he used all the ancient ritual and prac- 
tice to perfect his religious life. He would always submit to authority with 
unquestioning deference because he had learned the secret of true obedience. 
But a character of such humility seldom, if ever, becornes a great leader or 
organizer. 

Wesley, who knew his chief gift lay in his ability to organize, tried to 
judge everyone by his standards and presupposed that all men were, roughly 
speaking, similar to him. His own experience, he believed, corresponded 
largely to that of others. In this judgment he was, to a great extent, cor- 
rect. His Rules for the Methodist Societies are far more suited to the aver- 
age Christian than is the Regula of Francis. But he pushed this conviction 
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too far. Not all men could be assured that Bishops were “mitred infidels”: 
not all men believed that every priest of the Church of England was an 
“episkopos.” Francis, on the other hand, was not concerned with organization 
and was only too ready to yield up his authority into the hands of more cap- 
able men. He used the tradition and ritual of the Church to enrich his own 
experience, and in his humility and obedience willingly yielded up the settle- 
ment of questions of dogma and practice to those in higher authority. 


V 


Wesley might have saved himself many a heartache if his practical com- 
mon sense had been tinged a little more with the mystical spirit of Francis—if, 
for instance, he had, like the Poverello, held mystic espousals with his bride, 
and framed “holy converse” in his imagination! If his wife, like Lady Pov- 
erty in the Sacrum Commercium, had always answered “with a joyful heart 
and merry face and sweet voice,” instead of with “a thousand little, tart, un- 
kind reflections”—he would never have been led to utter, “I could not say 
‘Take Thy plague away from me,’ but only, ‘Let me be purified not con- 
sumed.’ ” In fact, it would not be far from the truth to say that most of Wes- 
ley’s unhappiness can be traced to his stern, practical sense and lack of imagina- 
tion. He was essentially a man who lived in this world and felt its pangs and 
pains like other men. Most of Francis’s happiness, on the other hand, can be 
traced to his mystical other-worldliness. He could rejoice in the things of 
this world, because he was “in the world” but not “of the world”—but Wesley 
felt many a heartache from his relations with other people. He was truly 
“in the world” and “of the world,” and hence in seeking escape from it he 
wrote not a “Canticle of the Sun,” but hymns depicting the glories of heaven. 

The way they approached practical problems gives admirable examples 
of this. Wesley, for the repairs of one of his meeting houses, borrowed one 
hundred pounds and had a certain difficulty when the note came due. Francis, 
on the other hand, tradition records, walked the streets of Assisi begging 
stones for the restoration of Saint Damian’s. These he carried himself to the 
old chapel, and setting them in place with his own hands, at length rebuilt it. 
It was just that abandon that was the secret of Francis’s joy. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Methodists had struck the writer in Fogg’s Journal as men who 
“put a gloomy and melancholy face upon religion, and affected greater aus- 
terities and exemplariness than the doctrines of the gospel demanded.” Saint 
Francis, on the other hand, was the essence of joy. ‘Let the friars,” he said, 
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“take care not to appear gloomy and sad like hypocrites, but let them be jovial 
and merry, showing that they rejoice in the Lord, and becomingly courteous.” 
That Wesley had abundant cheerfulness and a keen sense of humor no reader 
of the Journal can deny, but our point is that the periods of trouble and 
distress which constantly broke in upon Wesley’s life were due to his attach- 
ment to this world. 

Unlike Wesley, who in the painful troubles with his wife saw the trial 
and the testing of God, Francis sought out the inconveniences and difficulties 
of this world, because in tribulation and affliction he found his deepest joy. 
His infinite ability to “rejoice always” lay in his other-worldliness. Knowing 
from his fervent communion with God that these earthly relations are tran- 
sient beside the eternal joy of living in Christ, he found always in the gloom- 
iest situations a source of happiness, and had time to rejoice in the little things 
of this life, because he saw them in relation to the eternal. Like Lazarus, in 
Browning’s poem: 

“he loves both young and old, 
Able and weak, affects the very brutes 
And birds . . . flowers of the field— 


As a wise workman recognizes tools 
In a master’s workshop, loving what they make.” 


In contrast to Wesley, whose punctiliousness sometimes verged on censorious- 
ness, and whose assurance was not untouched with dogmatism, here was a 
man who at times could behave like a little child. Hampson, who truly said 
of Wesley, “It was impossible to be long in his company without partaking 
of his hilarity,” could hardly have written of him what Celano tells of Francis. 
“Sometimes he would pick up a stick from the ground, and, putting it over 
his left arm, would draw across it, as if across a viol, a little bow bent with a 
string, and, going through the proper motions, he would sing in French about 
the Lord. Oftentimes all this ecstasy of joy would end in tears, and the song of 
gladness would melt into compassion for the Passion of Christ and then this 
holy man would heave continual sighs . . . and heedless of the things he had 
in his hands, would be uplifted toward heaven.” That is just the difference: 
fundamentally Wesley was a serious Methodist—Francis a Troubadour of 


God. 





The Gifts of Jesus to the Church 


WILuiAM Pierson MERRILL 


r \ HERE is urgent need of clear and sustained thinking on the part 
of all Christians as to the proper basis, function, aim, and program 
of the Church in this age. 

The Church seems in a state of hopeless confusion. Its proper ensign 
might be the flag of the colonies at the opening of the revolutionary struggle, 
a snake divided into bits, with the motto, “Unite or perish”; except that the 
Church’s snake would have to be divided, not into thirteen, but into two 
hundred bits or more. We hope rather for a banner like that which our 
country finally adopted, in which there is a reminder of past divisions, now 
happily fused in one commonwealth, and room for growth. 

One could scarcely find a prayer more appropriate to the needs of today 
than Paul’s petition for his friends in Philippi, that they might be able to 
“discern the things that differ,” or, as two of the best modern translators 
agree in rendering the phrase, to have “a sense of what is vital.” 

I for one am persuaded that the best test of what is vital is in the mind 
of Jesus. To whom else shall we go? If we call Him Lord, why not be 
chiefly concerned with the things He has said? We know and respect the 
position taken by many that the Church has been led, as He promised it 
should be, into more and more of the truth, into a richer understanding of 
the many things He had to impart, but could not in the days of His flesh. 
The full revelation of God in Christ is more than what was said and done in 
those years in Galilee. But we need some test by which to discriminate 
between the right and the wrong in the life and thought of the advancing 
Church, unless we are prepared to go the whole way to Rome. And what 
better test can there be than that of real harmony with the things the Lord 
did say? What could be more definite than His statement about the spirit 
that should guide the Church, “He shall not speak of himself; but he shall 
take of the things of mine, and show them unto you”? The only hope I see 
for ultimate unity of the Church in life and thought and work is in the gen- 
eral acceptance of such a test as this—that nothing shall be deemed essential 
which Jesus did not care about; and that that shall be deemed most vital 
which He stressed. Other things may be desirable, valuable, highly impor- 
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tant; but that only is to be held essential which is in clear and definite accord 
with His mind as we find it revealed in the Gospel. 

It becomes therefore a question of considerable importance, what did 
Jesus leave in the way of specific gifts to the life and equipment of the 
Christian Church? 

Here at once the protest will arise that Jesus never envisioned such an 
institution as the Christian Church. Perhaps not. Yet it is hard to see 
how any who study the mind of the Master can fail to conclude that He 
did expect a fellowship of His followers to continue and to grow; and it 
becomes a matter of very real value to note what He gave to His disciples as 
specific equipment for that fellowship. Four such gifts are prominent in the 
gospel story. A form of words to guide our approach to God, a specific act 
of common worship, a principle of guidance in conduct, and a test of true 
discipleship: these are His four gifts. He speaks of them in this solemn way: 
“After this manner”; “do this”; “this is the law and the prophets”; “By 
this shall all know that ye are my disciples.” He gave no such emphasis to 
any other concrete directions. These are His four gifts to the equipment 
of His Church. 

Creeds have bulked large in the life of the Church. One of the four 
propositions in the famous Lambeth Quadrilateral is acceptance of the 
Apostles’? and Nicene Creeds. Jesus left no creed. That simple statement 
of fact gives cause for thought. He did leave a definite form of words for 
His followers to repeat. But it is a prayer, not acreed. In that fact is deep 
significance. A creed is an attempt to define God. A prayer is an attempt 
to find God. In creeds keen minds talk about God. In prayer earnest 
hearts talk with God. Does not the fact that Jesus gave not a creed but a 
prayer mean that He cared more about spiritual experience than about 
precise definition? 

The Church has built and defended and cherished strong and solemn 
creeds. In doing so it has rendered great service. We need theology. We 
need it now, more than at most times. But do we not stray from the straight 
way of Jesus when we try to unite His followers on a basis of common agree- 
ment on a particular theological statement? A sentence in Dean Hatch’s 
remarkable lectures on “The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages Upon 
the Christian Church” has haunted my mind ever since I read it some thirty 
years ago: “How the Church passed from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
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Nicene Creed.” Doubtless it was necessary, as Hatch so well shows, that 
the thought and faith of the Church should seek and find expression in 
creeds; but in so far as the Church has set any creed above the Sermon on 
the Mount, it has sinned against its Lord and His Spirit. 

I am far from sure that the Church would not be purer, more truly 
Christian, more appealing to the soul of mankind, if it should reverently 
set the creeds in an accessible place, where all could find and use them, 
each as he found value in them, but should focus the attention of the entire 
body of Christians on “that form of prayer which Jesus gave to His disciples, 
commonly called the Lord’s Prayer.” The whole Church uses that prayer. 
Why not make more of it? May not the Church wisely come to see that any 
creed and all creeds are of value only as they help us to understand, to know 
better, to find more truly, to love more fervently, the Father to whom Jesus 
told us to pray, and to realize the nature of His kingdom, His will, and our 
own salvation, as set forth in the simple words of that matchless prayer which 
He has given us, and which brings us to God as no creed ever has. 

What an amazing richness of liturgy and culture the Church has 
developed, ranging from the silent simplicity of the Friends’ Meeting to 
the elaborate ritual of the Mass! How can we ever bring all Christians to 
worship together? Yet an outstanding Anglo-Catholic has declared in a 
recent book that the cultus is the center and heart of religion. What did 
Jesus give to guide His Church in its development of a cultus? A sacra- 
ment; a precious gift, to be tenderly cherished. ‘This do,” He said, “in 
remembrance of me.” 

Into the observance of that rite of remembrance has come flooding all 
the liturgical thought and practice of man through the ages. Out of the 
Greek and Oriental world came mystic rites and conceptions; out of the 
Hebrew ceremonial came details and traditions. Meant to be a bond of 
unity, it has too often proved a cause of division. 

No true Christian will look with scorn or with lack of sympathy on 
any liturgical or sacramental practice by which souls have been helped in their 
search for God. Protestant though I am, I join with all my heart in the 
gracious estimate of such elements in ritual made by the writer I have 
already quoted: 


“In the splendid ceremonial of Eastern and Western worship, in the blaze of 
lights, in the separation of the central point of the rite from common view, in the 
procession of torch-bearers chanting their sacred hymns, there is the survival, and in 
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some cases the galvanized survival, of what I cannot find it in my heart to call a 
pagan ceremonial; because, though it was the expression of a less enlightened faith, 
yet it was offered to God from a heart that was not less earnest in its search for God 
and in its effort after holiness than our own.” 


Yet if ever the severed parts of the Christian Church are to meet in a 
fellowship of worship, where shall it be but at our Lord’s Table; and how 
better shall we come to see and receive the vital meaning of that sacrament 
than by a clear vision of Jesus’ own mind? In the fact that He based this 
new central rite on part of the ancient Hebrew cultus we may find some 
justification for enriching it with many practices coming from the age-long 
human effort to reach God through sacrificial ceremony. Yet it is necessary 
to note well the use Jesus made of the ancient cultus. Out of the rich 
variety of Hebrew worship He chose, not a temple sacrifice, but a family 
feast; one at which not a priest officiated, but the father of the family. And 
from the objects on the table our Lord took, not the sacrificed lamb, but the 
common elements of daily food and drink. How better could He have 
stressed the fact that He would have His followers make of their religion a 
matter of everyday remembrance of Him, even more than of temple ritual 
and sacrifice on an altar? Is there not here plainest proof that to Jesus the 


central meaning and value of worship lies not in drawing us away from 
everyday reality to mystical moments in consecrated places, but rather in 
that which Browning makes Pompilia state as her ideal, 


“To have to do with nothing but the true, 
The good, the eternal, and these not alone 
In the main current of the general life, 
But small experiences of every day, 
Concerns of the particular hearth and home”? 


Is not the deepest and most essential meaning of the sacrament voiced 
in Paul’s great call, “Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus”? And may we not hope for the unity of Christians 
around a table spread thus according to the mind of Christ? 


“T, the peace that passeth knowledge, dwell amid the daily strife; 
I, the Bread of Heaven, am broken in the sacrament of life.” 


From early times religion has been concerned, as well it might be, with 
the conduct of men. There has been a persistent tendency to lay down rules. 
Moses gave ten commandments; the rabbis multiplied them. One of the 
prophets thinks he hears God say, “I wrote for Israel the ten thousand 
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things of my law.” Priest and prophet, purist and Puritan, have all busied 
themselves with the building of fences, or the erecting of trespass signs. 

What did Jesus give? Many wise, deep words of counsel, some in the 
form of commands. But no system of laws, no code of morals. Instead 
He held up one great principle, and said, “This is the law and the prophets.” 
We call it the Golden Rule, but it was a spirit, an attitude, rather than a 
rule—the spirit of fairness, of justice, of reciprocity, of considerateness; 
“whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; 
for this is the law and the prophets.” 

What would it mean if the Christian Church, as a whole, should take 
that as the substance (if not the sum) of its ethical code, leaving its applica- 
tion and outworking to the untrammeled consciences of individuals and 
groups, daring to take Jesus at His word when He said, “THis is the law and 
the prophets,” this is the essence and heart of right conduct and right rela- 
tions. Might not such a Church appeal to the universal heart of humanity 
as no other could? 

What is the true and right test of good standing in the church? How can 
we surely identify a true Christian, a true church? Here, as elsewhere, we 
find ourselves in a jungle of lush growths, this sect and that claiming to have 
the one true test, and using it to keep others out from full fellowship. Ortho- 
dox creed, Unbroken Historic Succession, Strict Conformity to a Particular 
Liturgy, Correct Form of Baptism—how shall we ever bring unity out of 
this confusion? How, save by taking up Peter’s cry, “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” And, looking unto Jesus, 
we hear Him say, “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” That is the only test He ever gave. Dare 
we insist on any other as essential? 

These are the four gifts of Jesus to His Church; for creed a prayer; 
for cultus a reminder of His constant presence; for code a principle of fair- 
ness and reciprocity; for test of discipleship the spirit of love like His own. 
Are we wiser than He? Can we find better foundation than Christ Jesus? 

The most serious heresy of the Christian ages has been lack of confi- 
dence in the simplicity of Christ. We have not dared take Him at His word. 
Other lords have had dominion over us. 

This is no plea that we discard all the rich development of Christian 
doctrine, cultus, order, and ethic that has come through the ages, and return 
to a sort of primitive Jesus-ism. We have not caught the temper of the 
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mind of our Lord until we see Him as Browning sees Him in the stimulating 
poem, “Christmas Eve,” at home wherever men have Him in mind, whether 
in Saint Peter’s, at Rome, or in the classroom of the extreme modernist lec- 
turing on the Christ-myth, or in the chapel prayer meeting of the plainest 
Protestant. 


“Children of men! the Unseen Power, Whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find.” 


Yet somehow, for the glory of God and for the salvation of the world, 
we must find a real unity of Christians; and where shall we find it if not in 
Him, the Way, the Truth, and the Life? If He be the Son of God, His word 
comes with authority. And cherishing, as we know He would, the widest 
freedom in forms and creeds and orders and all else that is outward, must 
we not find the unifying reality we urgently need and painfully seek in Him, 
His words, His spirit, His point of view? 

Dwellers apart, in our many settlements and cantons, around the base 
of a great mountain—to use the felicitous imagery of Francis Greenwood 
Peabody—shall we not best find ourselves drawing nearer to one another 
as we climb higher, until at last at the mountain top we are one? And may 
we not expect there at that high point some such experience as came to the 
disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration? At first they saw Jesus stand- 
ing with Moses and Elijah; and they cried out that they might tarry there, 
with three tabernacles, one for each great religious leader. But the true 
glory came when, “lifting up their eyes, they saw no man but Jesus only,” 
and went down together, content with Him. So may we Christians, seeing 
our Lord as we have done for so long, surrounded by the great saints of all 
ages, Paul, Augustine, Aquinas, Anselm, Luther, Calvin, Wesley and the 
rest, and still planning a separate tabernacle for each, be so filled with the 
true spirit of God that, lifting up our eyes we shall see Jesus only, and make 
that, and that only, vital to the one holy Catholic Apostolic Church which 
accords most plainly with the mind of our Lord. By such a Christ-centered 
Pe and devotion, and by that alone, can we furnish the Church with the 

inistry it needs, supply humanity with the Church it needs, and, above 
all, provide for the living Spirit of Christ the body it needs. So may the 
prayer of all Christians be answered, that God’s kingdom may come, and 
His will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
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The Holy Spirit 
GrEorGE STEWART 


HE Holy Spirit is a difficult philosophical entity. This is natural, 

for most of us are more interested in the practical, ethical consequence 

of Christ’s gospel than in contemplation of the deeper springs from 

which that action flows. Those who are even mildly concerned with the Chris- 

tian faith find little difficulty in forming some conception of God and in 

achieving some idea of the life and teachings of Jesus. But the very term, 

Holy Spirit, smacks to them of incense, monastic cells, old manuscripts and 

otherworldliness. Otherworldly, the discussion of the Holy Spirit must be. 

But then the Christian is a citizen of two worlds, this and the other. The 

air he breathes in each of these worlds is native to his soul. Rightly conceived 

there is no more difficulty in understanding the nature and operation of the 

Holy Spirit than in acknowledging that behind the countenance of every man 
there is a mystery, the soul, or spirit, behind that visage. 

In the Apostolic Age the power of the Spirit was everywhere manifest. 
As years went by the conception became less clear. This was partly due to the 
objection Saint Paul made to the more dramatic and ecstatic accompaniments, 
to the gradual organization of the Church with bishops, elders and deacons 
who were given or assumed spiritual authority, and to the tendency of any 
orderly institution to make all its life more predictable. It is perhaps inev- 
itable that both thought and practice about the Holy Spirit should be obscure. 
The symbolism of the Church in which the Spirit is pictured sometimes as a 
dove, at other times as wind or flame, references to the gifts of the Spirit, the 
still small voice, vagueness regarding the Indwelling Christ and the Indwell- 
ing Spirit have all added to the confusion. 

The thoughtful man asks himself, how may I distinguish between God, 
the Creator, Jesus Christ as God made flesh, and the Holy Spirit, God, as 
inspiration? Is there any sound sense or spiritual value in the ancient doctrine 
of the Trinity? Let us attempt to answer these queries. 

The doctrine of the Trinity has been held by the Church since the third 
century. The idea was by no means new. The early Church had the con- 
cept ready at hand in Hellenistic philosophy. It is also an idea common to 
several of the world’s religions. Hinduism has a triadic concept of God in 
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Brahma, Shiva, and Vishnu. The Egyptians had Isis, Osiris and Horus, 
although none of these triads were ever described in as particularized a manner 
as the Christian Trinity. The spiritual superiority of the Christian concept 
of the Trinity lies not in that it is unique, which it is not, but in the ethical and 
spiritual qualities of the members of the Trinity. 

Let it be said at the outset, especially to the sanguine man, who dislikes 
or has no capacity for philosophical conceptions, that the major teaching about 
God of the early Church, and of Jesus Himself, was not the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but that God manifested Himself as sacrificial, redemptive love. 
Having said this, the unphilosophical person must remember to be patient 
with reflective fellow believers who aid him and the faith by careful and sys- 
tematic thought upon all the implications of God, of Jesus and of Christian 
experience. 

Christian experience fitted into the trinitarian formula which had existed 
before Christ. It matters little whether we say that formula was borrowed 
for another and better use, or that it was without any reference to Hellenistic 
philosophy. It is a valid practice to accept spiritual help from any source. 
The early Church regarded God from three viewpoints, first as the Creator, 
the transcendent God above and disentangled from His creation, secondly, 
as revealed in Jesus, and third, as an indwelling spirit within the breasts of 
men, women, and children. The little Christian fellowship, which became 
the Church, was for them a continuation of the life of Jesus. All three 
aspects of the life of God eventually came to constitute the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

John Baillie in discussing the benediction at the close of the Second Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, “The Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all,” and the primi- 
tive baptismal formula near the close of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, “Bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
states that “These two last-quoted passages may indeed at first give to us, who 
go back to them after centuries of Trinitarian tradition, the impression of 
having in them some suggestion of the later doctrine that there is a certain 
threefoldness in the very nature of God Himself, but a closer study of New 
Testament thought will speedily convince us that this is not the case.”” Baillie 
quotes Professor W. Fulton in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics: 


“At first the Christian faith was not Trinitarian in the strictly ontological refer- 


* Baillie, John, The Place ef Jesus Christ in Modern Christianity, N. Y., 1929, p. 189. 
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ence. It was not so in the apostolic and sub-apostolic ages, as reflected in the New 
Testament and other early Christian writings. Nor was it so even in the age of the 
Christian apologists. And even Tertullian, who founded the nomenclature of the 
orthodox doctrine, knew as little of an ontological Trinity as did the apologists: his 
is still the economic or relative conception of the Johannine and Pauline theology.” 


Baillie insists that the doctrine of the Trinity need not present any serious 
difficulty. “I think we shall all agree that for the practice of piety and the 
proper worship of God we need no more of the doctrine of the Trinity than 
there is in the New Testament.” 

The question remains for the reflective whether or not the doctrine of 
the Trinity is a necessary intellectual implication of the threefold reference 
made to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the New Testament. Were the the- 
ologians right in their formulations of the third century and of the years that 
followed? The nub of the difficulty comes with the number, three. It is 
hard not to slip into a tritheism. 

Saint Paul in his Epistles uses the terms Christ and the Spirit inter- 
changeably. When he speaks of “Christ in me,” he speaks with the same 
meaning as when he is describing the indwelling Spirit. Professor Ernest F. 
Scott remarks, “The effect of his virtual identification of Christ and the Spirit 
is to make both of them infinitely more significant. The historical Christ 
becomes a universal presence, dwelling in the hearts of men; while the Spirit 
ceases to be a vague supernatural principle, and is one, in the last resort, with 
the living Christ.’* 

In the fourteenth chapter of Saint John’s Gospel one sees the same identi- 
fication. Jesus promised to send His friends another Helper who was to be 
the Spirit of truth and at once promised “I will come unto you.” Obviously 
Saint John does not mean that Jesus Christ, or God, or the Holy Spirit, are 
one and the same, but just as obviously he does mean that the indwelling 
Christ and the indwelling Spirit of God are the same. It is fair to say that 
Saint Paul and Saint John and other New Testament writers used these terms 
alternately without a strict mutual exclusiveness and that later theologians 
took their rather loose employment of these concepts and framed the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Asa logical delineation of the manifestations or functions of 
God it is freighted with spiritual import. Asa mathematical formulation of 
three distinct and separate personae as Tertullian put it, the Trinity still pre- 


* Ibid., p. 191. 
* Scott, Ernest F., The Spirit in the New Testament, N. Y., 1923, p. 186. 
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sents great difficulties to the literal minded and to those of an unphilosophical 
turn of mind, especially if they are unfamiliar with the Church History of the 
Third Century. 

To quote Baillie again: 

“Here then the necessary clarification seems to have been made. Jesus Christ is 
not another name for God, but the name of a Man in whom God was, and through 
whom God came to meet us. The Presence which indwells in the Christian’s soul 
is always this God whom through Jesus we found. On the one hand, it is not a God 
whom we can satisfyingly know in any other way than through Jesus; for nowhere 
else than in Jesus has He been satisfyingly present in our world. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it Jesus Himself, regarded in His separate human selfhood; but only that in 
Him which was God in Him. This Presence we may variously speak of as God the 
Father or as the Holy Spirit or as the Inward and Living Christ, according as Christian 
feeling and Christian liturgical use may in different instances dictate.’”* 


The present writer is more interested in the inspiration and sustaining 
power of the Holy Spirit as a matter of practical Christian experience, than 
in a meticulous historical and philosophical discussion of the concept itself. 
The following treatment is upon that basis, whether the believer conceives the 
Spirit as an absolutely separate Person, as the immanent aspect of God the 
Father and Creator, or as the indwelling Christ. Whatever the conception, 
the operation of the Spirit is, for daily faith, the prime matter. 

The Spirit was promised by Jesus. Saint Luke records that the angels 
said unto Zacharias, regarding the birth of John, “he shall be great and he 
shall be filled with the Holy Ghost.’ Later Saint Luke records that Jesus, 
when speaking to an innumerable number of people, warned them that they 
should be brought before synagogues and magistrates and powers. At such 
a time they were to take no thought how or what they should answer, 
“for the Holy Spirit should teach ye in the same hour what ye ought to 
say.” 

John records that Jesus, after confiding to those gathered with Him 
for the Last Supper in the Passover chamber many of the secrets of spiritual 
power, gave them the promise of the Spirit. “And I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever; 
Even the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him; but ye know him; for he dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you.” .. . “But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send 





“Baillie, John, The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Christianity, N. Y., 1929, pp. 201-202. 
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unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall testify of me.”” 

After the Crucifixion of Jesus His friends were thrown into dismay. For 
a few days they wandered aimlessly until the Risen Christ came back to them. 
On one of those occasions when He appeared unto the disciples He had said, 
“Peace be unto you: as my father hath sent me even so send I you.” And 
when He had said this, He breathed on them and said, “Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.””® 

The power of the Spirit came at Pentecost. Jesus had shown Himself 
“alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty 
days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God; And, 
being assembled together with them commanded them that they should not 
depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, which, said 
he, ye have heard of me. For John truly baptized with water; but ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.”® They asked Him, 
“Lord wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” To which He 
replied, “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power. But ye shall receive power when the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and 
in Judaea and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.”*° 
There followed ten days of waiting. Matthew was chosen to fill Judas’ place. 

On the Day of Pentecost there was an extraordinary manifestation of 
spiritual power; the writer of the book of Acts records that “when the day of 
Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord in one place. And 
suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there appeared unto 
them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. And there were dwelling at Jerusalem 
Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven.””™ 

When the report of this manifestation went abroad a multitude came to- 
gether to watch. They were astonished, “because that every man heard them 
speak in his own language.” Marveling, they said to one another, “Are not 
all these which speak Galilaeans? And how hear we, every man in our own 
tongue, wherein we were born? Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 


"John 15. 26. * Acts 1. 6-8. 
* John 20. 22. * Acts 2. 1-5. 
* Acts 1. 3-5. 
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the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judaea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and 
Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene, and the strangers of Rome, Jews, and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, 
we do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God.””” Peter 
standing up preached his first great sermon on the theme, Jesus is Lord and 
Christ. “Yemen of Judaea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known 
unto you, and hearken to my words: For these are not drunken, as ye suppose, 
seeing it is but the third hour of the day. But this is that which was spoken 
by the prophet Joel: And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I 
will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.”"* Ina closely ordered address Peter laid down arguments 
that Jesus was the Christ. When the people asked Peter and the rest of the 
apostles, “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” Peter hastened to answer, 
“Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.””* 

The Old Testament precursor of the Holy Spirit which came at Pente- 
cost was the prophetic spirit which was breathed into Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and others. The expectation of the coming of the Spirit according to 
Joel’s prophecy seems to have beencommon. Inthe Old Testament sense the 
meaning of the term is best conveyed by the words Divine Spirit. But at 
Pentecost the Holy Spirit promised by Jesus came with sudden, undoubted, 
revolutionary power. Inthe Old Testament the Spirit had been considered as 
that divine inspiration, that holy breath, which had come intermittently upon 
men who had spoken to the people in the name of God. The possession of 
the Spirit was not the general portion of the people of God. But now a change 
had come in men, rather than in the Spirit. Men were ready, through the 
work of Jesus Christ, to receive the Spirit as part of their general endowment 
of power from on high. 

Several things can be said about the manifestation at Pentecost. This 
company was responding with their whole personalities to the mind, the will, 
the teachings, the friendliness, the divine and the human nature of Jesus. 
. They were there, “of one accord, in one place.” It was a group, not a body of 
isolated individuals. They were waiting, expecting the inrush of grace in 
the Spirit which Jesus had promised, as the Messiah. They were quickened 
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by Joel’s ancient prophecy that “I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.”"* Tongues of flame and wind 
were ancient symbols of the Spirit. Prophesying was the accustomed result 
of the Spirit’s presence. But other gifts were to be expected such as Paul 
describes in the twelfth and fourteenth chapters of First Corinthians, the 
word of wisdom, the word of knowledge, faith, healing, miracles, prophecy, 
discovering of spirits, tongues, interpretation of tongues. 

There is a steady ethical advance in the conception of what the coming of 
the Spirit means. At first the signs and wonders, the tongues of flame, the 
rushing wind, the strange speech or g/ossolalia, the prophesying were held up 
as proofs. Later Paul said, “Yet in a Church I had rather speak fine words 
with my understanding, that by my voice I might teach others also, than 
ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.””*® There is a steady ethical ad- 
vance in the manifestation of the Spirit and in the description of that manifes- 
tation. 

As a result of the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost the real fellowship 
of the Church emerged. The Church itself now assumed a place of authority 
as a receiver and bearer of the Spirit, alongside of the Apostles. The most 
characteristic symbol of that fellowship was the loaf and wine of the Lord’s 
Supper. In and of itself the fellowship became a receiver of spiritual insight, 
and in this function it has been ethically vindicated by the light and the gifts 
it has not only received but has also communicated to man. Another result 
of the coming of the Spirit was the binding together of men in their prior 
allegiance to Jesus as the Lord of Life which outweighed all their lesser loy- 
alties to family, race, tongue or cultural background. 

These Spirit-filled believers came together in the first Church gathering, 
“And they continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” Many signs and wonders were 
done by the Apostles, for a time all things were held in common in a primitive 
family communism. Possessions were sold and the proceeds divided accord- 
ing to need. “And the Lord added to the Church daily such as should be 
saved.” 

What may we say about the nature of the Holy Spirit? It is the Spirit 
of Truth. Jesus said, “I will pray the Father and He shall give you... even 
the Spirit of truth.” There is an atmosphere which creates an attitude of 
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mind in which truth is receivable. There is an opposite atmosphere which 
creates an attitude of hostility in which it is impossible for men to learn. The 
truth may come through music, through human relationships, through the 
test tube or microscope, through the Holy Communion, through prayer, 
through hard intellectual toil, through the senses, through intuition, in a 
flash of inspiration, whenever a man is ina teachable mood. The Spirit pre- 
pares the way for many of us even before we have courage to obey. 

The Holy Spirit is also a Spirit of unrest. The urge to completeness, a 
principle of organization, the continuous process from chaos to cosmos, man 
sees abroad in nature. The theistic evolutionist who places God at the center 
of the universe as Creator, traces in nature the working of this same Spirit. 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth was 
without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” From disorder to order 
we see the universe made orderly under the guidance of the creative Spirit. 
Inanimate matter gradually takes shape, out of cataclysmic violent conjunc- 
tions, according to law, land, sea, and sky take their places. Earth moves in 
her proper orbit and time in the stately rhythm of the skies—order, intelli- 
gent order, and to the eyes of many, loving order becomes visible. 

The work of the Spirit of God is not confined to Sunday services, perhaps 
it is seen there less than in the world without the sanctuary gates. Canon 
Raven remarks: “Through the admitted neglect of their doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit Christians have too often confined the sphere of His operation 
within the limits of the ecclesiastical system, and in consequence have failed to 
interpret Creation as proceeding from the same source and revealing the 
same value of Redemption and Inspiration; they relate the Spirit to the Son, 
not to the Father.””” 

There is a mystery about the coming of the Spirit. This same mysterious 
quality is not unfamiliar in almost all of the major interests of life. We find 
it in affection, we discover it in the outbreak of talent in a family. Why is 
it that half a dozen children in a family are dull and the seventh approaches 
genius? Wedoknow Keats’ father kept a livery stable, but the winged horse 
Pegasus which Keats rode across the skies never nibbled hay in his father’s 
barn. Robert Burns was the son of a poor peasant. Thomas Carlyle’s father 
was an untutored stone cutter. Benjamin Franklin, one of the first truly 
civilized Americans, was one of seventeen children. Neither his father nor 
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his mother nor any brother or sister were at all distinguished for any great 
amount of even ordinary sense. If we are to ask, what is the source of inspira- 
tion, we will have to answer that we do not know. Lincoln’s people were not 
above the average of frontier settlers. Schubert sometimes would write a 
song in less than five minutes which has rejoiced the ear of generations. Men 
who wrote the books of the Bible were inspired—just how they were inspired, 
we do not know—the Spirit ventilated their minds with some extraordinary 
breath from above and they wrote great words. 

The Spirit was revealed through the life of Jesus. It was to communi- 
cate this Spirit more adequately to men that God in some cosmic moment 
determined to send His wisdom and love in one human life that man could see 
unmistakably what He was like. In Jesus, and through Jesus, God com- 
municated the fullness of His Spirit to men. Likewise Jesus left men at the 
Ascension in order that they might carry on in a deeper and more adequate 
association with the Spirit. As long as He was with them they were largely 
dependent upon Him. Once gone from them in the flesh, all their energies 
were called forth to carry on His work, and all their resources were sum- 
moned to meet their need. Jesus changed the whole relationship between 
men and God from one of placating a Deity, at times whimsical and capricious, 
at times cruel and at other times just, but unlovely, to a filial relationship, 
the mutual love a son has for a father, and a father has for a son. 

Jesus was not only a revelation of what God the Father was like, He was 
also a pledge.of what the Holy Spirit was to be, actively working through the 
art, the skills, the creative labor, the music, the spiritual aspirations of the 
children of earth.** 

Men have asked in every age, how may I, as I am, receive the Holy 
Spirit? The Spirit is given. Peter said to Simon who sought to buy the secret 
of apostolic power. “Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought 
that the gift of God may be purchased with money.””” 

Nevertheless there are conditions about this gift, as about any gift. Peter 
said, “Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you into the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the Holy Spirit.” 
Psychology, experience and religion unite in holding that there are some gifts 
possible only when an arrogant attitude is changed for a receptive one, only 
when hostility gives way to friendliness, only when acquisition steps aside 


* Robinson, H. Wheeler, The Christian Experience of The Holy Spirit, London, 1928. See especially 
Chapter V, “The Spirit and The Incarnation,” pp. 109-139. 
* Acts 8. 20. 
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for generosity. Repentance is a condition which must be fulfilled before 
many gifts can be made, for a gift cannot be made unless someone is in a mood 
to receive it! 

Whenever a man associates himself with those who are increasing beauty, 
promoting excellence in workmanship, strengthening the ideals of sportsman- 
ship, banishing poverty, ignorance, disease or superstition, deepening the as- 
piration of a man or a community toward God, strengthening the Church’s 
life, he may not know it, they may not know it, but together they are coming 
in touch with the Holy Spirit of God and that Spirit is dwelling in them and 
operating through them. 

And the Spirit of God may be resisted. Neither God, nor Jesus, nor the 
Holy Spirit breaks down the doors of a personality to take possession. ‘“Be- 
hold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.”” “My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man.”™ Isaiah records of his day, “They 
rebelled, and vexed his Holy Spirit; therefore he was turned to be their 
enemy, and he fought against them.” Stephen, the first martyr of the Chris- 
tian Church, in his address before the Council speaking on the unbelief of 
Israel said, “Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye.” Saint Paul exhorted 
the Ephesians that they “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.””* To the Thes- 
salonians he said, “he therefore that despiseth, despiseth not man but God, 
who hath also given unto his Holy Spirit,”* and again he said to this same 
congregation, “Quench not the Spirit.””’ It is possible to quench any spirit, 
the spirit of home solidarity, of love, of generosity, of self-sacrifice, of excel- 
lence in work; it is possible to resist any helpful influence; it is possible to hold 
off the Spirit of God! 

The Spirit which Jesus promised as an advocate and protector, one who 
should go the rough way of life with us, is an indwelling Spirit. “Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” wrote Saint Paul to the Church at Corinth.** For the Ephesians Paul 
pleaded, that: “He would grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to 
be strengthened with the insight by His Spirit in the inner man.””” The writer 
of the short Epistle of 1 John remarked: “He that keepeth his com- 
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mandments dwelleth in him, and he in him, And hereby we know that he 
abideth in us, by the Spirit which he hath given us.”*° Later this same writer 
remarks: “Hereby know we that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he 
hath given us of his Spirit.” The Spirit of God is nothing alien to man. All 
the finest aspects of man’s own thought and activity are congruous with and 
congenial to the activity of the Holy Spirit. The mind of man is the favorite 
dwelling place of that Spirit, giving man reason for self-respect, reason to 
hope and to plan amid every disaster, every tedious year. 

We may well ask as a practical matter, what does the Holy Spirit do? 
The Spirit inspires men. The Spirit has quite properly been spoken of as the 
Holy Breath. There is that about all inspiration, all inbreathing of genius, 
holiness, or talent. “God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into the nostrils the breath of life; and man becomes a living soul.”*° The 
process of inspiration is a puzzling affair. “The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth.” From kings’ houses, from the shelter of rich homes, from reeking 
alleys, from sordid households and criminal families men and women come 
to be virtuosi, saints, bishops, priests, giants in trade, savers of men in hospital, 
in school, in politics, in the church. Just as the true believer is a Christopher, 
a Christ bearer, so he is a pneumatophore, a spirit bearer. How or when or in 
exactly what manner the winds of inspiration come students of the subject are 
unable to describe. 

The Spirit helps us to live as we ought to live. No man is able to do 
that alone. Even the strongest and most resolute is weak, helpless before cer- 
tain temptations. Perhaps the reasons our fathers framed the doctrine of 
Original Sin was because of our persistent contrariness which leads us so often 
down the wrong road, prompts us so often to lie when we should tell the 
truth, to steal when we should respect another’s right, to gossip when we 
should help to build up rather than tear down another’s reputation. The 
Spirit of God helps us break old habits of slack living to build up ane habits 
of right living. 

The Spirit reminds us of our traditions. Jesus said the Spirit would 
“bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.”™ 
Faith has its traditions the same as medicine, architecture, education or any 
ancient practice or study. We are at once called to listen to the immediate 
call of God and to avail ourselves of the experience of our forbears as con- 
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served in the tradition of the Church. There is immense value in the unique, 
private experience of the individual, but much of this personal experience he 
received because he is prepared for it by saturation in what others have said and 
done and suffered and won. When Paul said, “Ye are children of the proph- 
ets and of the covenant,” he was properly reminding his friends of their past, 
enriched not only by radical and fiery thought but also by the conserving 
caretaking qualities represented by the covenant relationship. The Spirit 
shall remind us of our past, that we might run true to our best form. 

The Spirit guides men into all the truth. “When he, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, he will guide you unto all truth.”*? Whenever a struggle begins in 
a person between his higher and his lower selves, whenever a man begins 
to feel his social obligations as against his personal instincts, he is being guided 
into the truth. Whenever a man goes to serve the public even though he 
is not a professed Christian, whenever he seeks to crate proper housing con- 
ditions, more ethical education, a more honest Church, to free politics from 
corruption, although he might be the first to deny that he is being led by the 
Spirit of God, nevertheless he is. Many an otherwise pagan musician or 
artist has left behind a Mass or a Holy Family which has enriched succeeding 
generations. Many an explorer in distant lands and in strange new fields of 
science who may seemingly be bent upon adventure alone is nevertheless 
God’s servant to lead men into all the truth. Many a philosopher laboring 
in the intricate processes of thought, seemingly reliant upon the prowess of 
mind alone, is being led from conjecture to certainty by the Spirit of truth. 
The categorical imperative, the “ought” sounding deep in our thought, is the 
Spirit of truth speaking to men, the Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father 
and from the Son, impinging upon the thinking and the doing of men. 

Through the Holy Spirit we are provided with a Companion. This 
Spirit of truth, the Spirit which disturbs, and sometimes scorches us, this Spirit 
which reminds, rebukes and guides, Jesus promised to send to abide with us 
forever. Whatever else we may need as men, we need a friend. There is 
more unconfessed loneliness about than we are apt to think. In the face of our 
immense accumulation of knowledge, confronted with the marvels of science, 
both pure, and applied, equipped with machines and technical properties 
which he is as yet spiritually unable to master, man often looks upon the works 
of his hands and wonders if, after all, they may not destroy him. 

The Spirit gives direction. Inthe Church at Antioch there were several 
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prophets and teachers, Barnabas, Simeon called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, 
Manaen and Saul, soon to be Paul of Tarsus. ‘As they ministered to the 
Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them.”** Thereafter Paul began his prodi- 
gious travels which astonished every generation since. 

Later when Paul was working in Upper Asia Minor he and Timothy 
came to Mysia. They wanted to go into Bithynia but “The Spirit suffered 
them not.”* It often happens that the Spirit keeps us from doing one thing 
to give us something better to do. Paul left off his project of preaching to 
Bithynia to go to the ancient town of Troas or Troy. Just across the Helles- 
pont was Europe. At Troas Paul received a vision, “There stood a man of 
Macedonia, and prayed him, saying “Come over into Macedonia and help 
us,”** a dream which has profoundly changed the course of human history. 
The Spirit of God, as the influence and spirit of a wise father, directs the 
children of men. 

The Spirit teaches men to pray. “Lord, teach us to pray!” This cry 
has been on the lips of every believer, for the believer feels that his major 
task is to bring himself into union with God. Paul in writing to the Romans 
spoke of the help that the Holy Spirit would give in this matter. ‘“Like- 
wise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered. And he that searcheth the hearts know- 
eth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will of God.”** 

The Spirit enables men to love one another. As we appraise the values 
in the ethical, moral and religious realm, especially from the standpoint of 
the teachings of Jesus, love stands at the apex. Love in all its wide and deep 
implications is the motive which we trace not only in Jesus, but in the mind 
of a Creator who for centuries of centuries has labored to raise both creation 
and creature unto higher planes until at length man becomes a self-conscious 
intelligence, capable of planning, praying, foresight, reflection, self-denial ; 
one adequate to work with God in bringing larger areas of life under the sway 
of love. When devotion is poured out upon patients, upon children, upon 
the aged and the sick, when men give their life and treasure for one another 
—that is love. Sheared of its purely romantic elements, which have their 
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true and important place, love is the action of men raised to its greatest power 
seeking fellowship—and that love is the Holy Spirit speaking through their 
voices, walking with their feet, healing and feeding and building and shelter- 
ing with their hands. 

Sometimes the Spirit comes to reprove. This is easily understandable. 
Sometimes the memory of an old schoolmaster, stern but kind, comes back 
across the years to lay shadowy hands upon us, to urge us to better ways. 
Sometimes in a weak moment the memory of brave men in an old regiment 
lifts us over a hard mile. There are days when we feel it is no use to strive 
longer for a clean, brave, peaceful world, then the memory of a true man or 
woman, who stood for a generation in a lonely work, comes to help us like 
the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof hastening across the sky to 
the relief of Elisha. Much more shall the living, active, indwelling Spirit 
of God come to us with justified compulsion, “And when He is come, he will 
reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” All 
honest men recognize the need of reproof in moments when the will is flaccid 
and courage fails. 

The Spirit emancipates. The profound dualism between flesh and spirit 
has never been better stated than by Saint Paul in his letter to the Romans 
when he described his spiritual struggles: “I find then a law, that, when I 
would do good, evil is present with me.” Who has not known this dualism 
—the will to break a habit, the inability to do so. 

The day was won for Paul only when the Spirit came to his rescue. In 
the seventh and eighth chapters of his Epistle to the Romans we have a classic 
description of the operation of the Spirit utilizing that truth which Jesus 
brought to heal the divided soul of man. “For the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death.”** Fresh, new 
life and energy is brought by a more than human helper. By the Spirit’s con- 
tinuous helping Paul was able to find the “mind of the Lord” and was able 
to say, “He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit.””° 

In the Spirit is the one unity in which a hundred different fragments of 
the Church, the Body of Christ, find their oneness. That Spirit which makes 
a true unit of a congregation immensely variant in talent, in spiritual quality 
and in social outlook, can also make Christendom a single unit. “There are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” The admonition which should ever 
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be before the Church in all its branches is to “keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.””** 

The Spirit helps us to understand Jesus, even as Jesus aids us in under- 
standing the Holy Spirit. Saint Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians says: 
“Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man speaking by the Spirit of 
God calleth Jesus accursed; and that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost.’“” Very few ordinary men are completely under- 
stood in their own lifetime. Seldom a great man such as Lincoln or Washing- 
ton. It takes years of interpretation, the flight of time, and a discerning eye 
to give posterity a true view and a proper perspective. How much more the 
intelligence, the passion, the character, the birth, death and resurrection of 
the most astounding of all men need a discerning eye, and years, nay centuries, 
to understand. It is the Spirit of discernment which enables men to appre- 
ciate and finally to appropriate the riches of love in Christ Jesus. Men still 
write books about Him, discover fresh teaching in Him, find unexpected 
power in service with Him, are led to view Him as the supreme and explicit 
Revelation of God. 

The Spirit helps men not only to discover, but to obey the will of God. 
When the faith which was in Jesus really lays hold of a man he no longer 
rebels at the sense of “ought.” He no longer feels divided between the desire 
to serve self and the call of need about him. He develops a positive zest for 
doing the will of God, not because he has to but because he wants to do so. Re- 
call Jesus’ words before the Crucifixion when He was speaking of His life— 
“T lay down my life, no man taketh it from me. I lay it down of myself.” Jesus 
was able to say, “I came down from heaven not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me.” Man cannot say or do this unaided. Even the 
most resolute will fails before some decision; the most determined nature is 
often wax before some particular temptation. Men need help, not only to 
understand but to do the Will of God. . 

When the Spirit comes, life is different. It should be, and it is. There 
is a profound difference between the Old Testament and the New. There 
is also a profound difference in the attitude of the Apostles when they were 
under the personal leadership of Christ in the flesh, and the outbreaking lead- 
ership on their own part when they were entrusted with the propagation of 
the new-born Church throughout the world. Paul stated to the Ephesians, 
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“Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over which the 
Holy Spirit hath made you overseers.” There were scandals and moral ship- 
wreck here and there in the early Church, but on the whole it was a remark- 
able rising up of heroism, grace, courage and sheer adventurous zeal. Con- 
gregations chose men full of the Holy Spirit to be their servants and ministers. 
Missionaries were sent to distant lands. A literature came into being. Teach- 
ing was clarified, the early and somewhat chaotic Church was organized for 
more effective service. 

These men were now on their own responsibility and it was good for 
them. Jesus’ physical presence had been necessary. For the first time men 
had seen the “fullness of the Godhead bodily in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
They could never be the same. Nevertheless something was lacking for their 
complete development—they needed responsibility. Jesus said, “It is expe- 
dient for you that I go away.” There comes a day when the young eagle must 
be pushed from the nest, when the child must face life alone, when the 
apprentice becomes a journeyman, leaves the master’s shop to carve out his 
own career in the big world. That time came at the Ascension for the Church. 
The Spirit came at Pentecost to inspire, empower and direct them to their 
own labors. 

When Jesus had left this earth two messengers of God spoke to His 
friends. “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing into heaven?” There was 
work to do—these men must do it. When they went back to the work they 
found the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of council and 
might, the Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of God, of which Isaiah spoke, 
had come upon them. On the Mount of Transfiguration the disciples were 
so astounded by their experience that they offered to erect three tabernacles, 
one for Jesus, one for Moses and one for Elijah. Jesus said nothing to this 
proposal but led them back to where a father grieved over a suffering child, 
and to a discouraged band of His own associates. 

What is the result of a life rooted in a sane and vital faith in Jesus Christ 
as the supreme Revelation of God, a life willing to receive and obey that 
quickening Spirit which proceeds from the Father and the Son? The results 
are apparent. They are repeated in every street where sincere believers open 
their lives to the influence and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. “The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance: against such there is no law.””** 
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Worship and Personality 


CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 


EN and women may engage in the forms of worship without 
actually experiencing the act of worship itself, that complete re- 
laxation in the presence of God during which insights are deep- 

ened and emotion is released for the reorganization of life. Every parish 
minister knows that this auto-delusion happens repeatedly to his laymen, 
but sometimes he needs to face the fact that often it happens to himself. 

By auto-delusion in regard to worship I do not mean those dry periods 
when we are well aware that we are simply repeating forms and are getting 
no benefit from them. I mean rather those periods during which we react 
aesthetically to the beauty of worship forms or sentimentally to the asso- 
ciations in the content of worship. When the service consists for us of 
aesthetic joy in the rich timbre of organ diapasons, in the structural perfec- 
tion of an anthem, in the lyrical quality of a poem or in the sonorous reading 
of the service, we are limiting our response to only one facet of God’s nature, 
His presence in beauty. When the service consists for us of gregarious joy, 
of that pleasant sense of well being in the presence of friends, of feeling’s 
gush over some touching story or of the rapid movement of associations 
in either dolorous or happy paths, we are limiting our response to reality 
to the superficial emotions resident in the occasion. 

This is using worship as a means of escape from God. It has within 
it nothing of that fine relaxation in the presence of God during which in- 
sights are deepened and significant emotion is released, as we face with Him 
the major tensions of life. 

Such delusive worship is not merely harmless; it is positively danger- 
ous to the development of personality. Because our feelings have been 
touched we think that we have been in the presence of God, when merely 
a complex system of reflexes has been put into operation. There has been 
no integration of personality around some new insight into reality; there has 
been no significant emotion released that will sustain us through the weeks 
in our new relation to reality; there has been no genuine fellowship with 
God, that factor in this universe who is forever relating men to reality when 
they do have fellowship with Him. Undirected and insignificant emotion 
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not only fails to aid the process of personality building; it is actually disinte- 
grating in its influence. The victim of persistent auto-delusion in worship 
is bound to get farther and farther away from God; the umbilical channels 
which allow the divine energy to flow into body and mind are dammed up 
by foolishness and selfishness, and in him there is no health. 

On the other hand, worship can be a very definite aid in the process 
of building personality. It may take the ragged ends of a man’s days and 
integrate them around all that is true and beautiful and good. That this 
process of integration may be clear, I want to describe in some detail the 
worship experience which underlies it. I want to reduce the worship ex- 
perience to essential form, to that basic psychological pattern through which 
the soul is bound to move in its approach to God, whether it be alone in 
some private oratory or with the congregation in the nave of the church. 

The adoring soul ought at once to place itself before God. As the 
Divine Presence is reaffirmed and rediscovered the human spirit goes forth 
to meet God in adoration. This is the first step in private worship and is 
the basic act of the liturgy. It corresponds in the other arts to the portal 
of a building, to the overture of an opera, to the opening movement of a 
symphony, to the first act of a play. 

This mood of adoration presently changes to one of contemplation as 
God’s will is revealed. In Protestant worship the chief instruments accom- 
plishing this are the scripture lessons and their interpretation in the sermon. 
Prayer is also used in this connection as an instrument by means of which 
one responds to the word of God in terms of need, failure, desire, and 
thanksgiving. This second phase of worship will take considerable time as 
private prayer or public liturgy proceeds. This is right psychologically, 
for the eagerness of adoration has passed into the leisurely experience of 
contemplation. 

Finally and swiftly, though never thoughtlessly, the soul moves to 
dedication. The emotions of adoration and the insights of contemplation 
are fused into the desire to live on behalf of God, to obey His imperative 
will, to build His kingdom upon the earth, in order that His nature and 
will may be concretely, materially set forth. These specific dedications are 
why the offering in the liturgy should follow the sermon, because it is really 
a symbolic act, the final summary of the total experience of worship. It 
affords a few quiet moments of recollection during which the worshiper 
may summarize the service and sermon in relation to his own life and may 
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silently and personally make his own dedications. All of these individual 
dedications are then wrought into a magnificent corporate dedication as the 
entire congregation rises to present its offering to God. 

From this discussion of the movement in worship it is apparent that 
there are three basic steps: 1. The Adoration of God. 2. The Contempla- 
tion of God’s will. 3. The Dedication. An analysis of typical accounts 
of the worship experience recorded in scripture and poetry reveals the fre- 
quent presence of this devotional pattern. The story of the religious 
experience of Moses as set forth in Exodus 3 and 4 suggests the adoring 
worshiper in the presence of God; the long period during which God’s 
will is clarified, and finally the act of dedication, the journey to Egypt. 
The conversion of Paul follows the same general trend: vision, contempla- 
tion, action. Many of the psalms which are complete devotional units reveal 
this pattern, among them psalms 19, 27, 46, and 90. Shelley’s poem, 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” is the record of an essentially devotional 
experience as the poet apprehends God in beauty and dedicates his life to 
the increase of beauty upon the earth. 

In private worship, one sits down in a quiet place and allows his mind 
to rest for a few minutes. This is for purposes of orientation and transition. 
Then he consciously makes an act of the will, placing himself in the pres- 
ence of God. As an aid to this he may repeat the profoundly numinous 
Sanctus or some other hymn of adoration. Imaginatively he tries to sense 
the sublime meaning of that supreme miracle: God, alive and radiant in 
the world; God, eagerly going forth to meet man in worship; no, not man, 
but me; O marvelous thought, something utterly impossible but undeniably 
true, God going forth to meet me in worship. 

Adoration then moves into contemplation. It is wise to have a pre- 
liminary period of contemplation during which one reads to himself some 
prayers, some devotional poetry or some passages of fine prose. Then 
one reads from the gospel, for in the life and teachings of Jesus, God is 
unmistakably present. One must read those accounts of the supreme expe- 
rience of mutual interaction between God and man, of desperate discovery 
and perfect revelation which occurred in Christ Jesus. In reading this gospel 
one summons every energy he possesses in order that he may transcend the 
effects of earthly Time upon his consciousness and enter that space-time 
manifold where the Here and Now is eternally present, where Jesus is just 
as alive as ever He was, where His clear, compelling voice still speaks of 
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the Fatherhood of God and its manifold implications, where God and Christ 
and all the blessed realities of the Spirit become the great “I AM.” By this 
act of transcendence one is enabled to be part of that apostolic company who 
walked about the Galilean country with Jesus and heard from His own lips 
concerning the deepest revelations of the nature and will of God. In this 
way the gospel becomes unutterably compelling as Time is foreshortened 
to the eternal Here and Now. 

The gospel is then immediately related to some area of life. If this 
is not done, the emotions and insights generated by contemplation dissipate 
themselves into sentimentalism. The gospel says something about a man’s 
work, his character, his health, his fellowship with other persons, his church, 
his world. These manifold implications must sincerely and eagerly be 
considered in order that worship may become a fruitful experience for life 
in the kingdom of God, and personality be immeasurably enriched thereby. 

Mingling with this latter andante movement of contemplation are 
the first notes of the allegro of dedication. Down on your knees in colloquy 
with God. Now is the time to share with God every fear, every aspiration, 
every shortcoming and every desire. Speak freely to Him. Then in 
humility and yet in joy clearly phrase at least one proposition which you 
intend to express in character and conduct, and which has grown out of 
your period of contemplation. Unify your aspirations around some aspect 
of the divine will which you honestly mean to express by your life from now 
on. This is the allegro movement of the soul and is suggestive of the 
energy now available for the expression of your purposes. 

Perhaps you will not want to spend the amount of time each day that 
this devotional pattern will consume. In that case it is better to have two 
or three complete unhurried devotional experiences each week than seven 
hurried and unsatisfactory ones. You cannot go forth to meet God when 
you have an eye on the clock. 

When worship is thus sincerely experienced, the effect upon person- 
ality is profound. At least four important results occur. 

1. The personality is related to reality in all its forms: eternal truth, 
redemptive love, supernal beauty. The soul confronts the one, solid, de- 
pendable fact in the universe, the aliveness of God in all of His radiant and 
manifold expression. Upon this fact a man can base his life. It gives 
his life significant content; it expands his margin of joy; it sustains him in 
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times of grief. At any given moment he knows that his life is undergirded 
by reality, or as the psalmist has so beautifully said, 


“The eternal God is thy refuge, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


This gives the personality a toughness of fiber, a richness of overtone and a 
fundamental confidence in life itself which otherwise it would not have. 

2. Worship unifies the personality around the divine will. Day 
after day insights become deeper and deeper as the will of God revealed 
in Christ Jesus is explored. Gradually the loose ends of expression are 
gathered together by the centripetal force of the gospel. The worship- 
ing soul discovers that nothing matters except the content and will of 
God, that only the truth and beauty and love of eternity can satisfy the 
heart of man. The soul resolves with Saint Paul to know nothing except 
the mind of Christ, who reveals the infinite mystery of God by giving it 
meaningful symbols. This saves the soul from disaster because it leads to 
an integration around the most significant content in the world. 

3. Worship brings the whole integrated personality to brilliant con- 
centration in the act of dedication. It forces the soul into creative expres- 
sion. This is salvation, of course, for otherwise the personality would rest 
in harmless passivity or spend its precious days in a mild, diffusive activity. 
Worship fastens the attention upon a particular aspect of God’s will and 
summons all the energies a man possesses to the dedicatory act, to the sig- 
nificant and creative deed. This socially useful expression not only raises 
the level of human life in the community, but also saves the soul from a 
sense of impotence by giving meaning and verve and splendor to its days. 

4. For the personality, this act of relaxation and unification means 
that the tensions of life become resolved into rational and beautiful pat- 
terns of thought and activity. Emotion is no longer dissipated, but now is 
harnessed to a significant design for living. When tension is thus intelli- 
gently and devotionally resolved, poise results, and serenity, together 
with courage, confidence, great driving power and even peace. It results 
in all the gifts of the Spirit: in joy and peace in believing and that abound- 
ing in hope through the power of the Holy Spirit of which Saint Paul 
speaks in his letter to Rome. It makes of human life a beautiful happen- 
ing upon this earth and conserves its every good for eternal life with God. 





Personal Religion and the Social Gospel 
Joun C. ScHROEDER 


NE can be almost positive in a diagnosis of our contemporary Chris- 
O tianity that people like us, who give our lives devotedly to a Chris- 
tian ordering of our world, are at present, many of us, living 
according to a double standard—a procedure which in any realm men have 
always discovered to be morally and spiritually disastrous. We try to go our 
way with two religions—one a personal gospel which we clutch to our hearts 
and the other a social gospel which tags along behind us claiming our name, 
which we dare not repudiate. The first we welcome; the second we feel we 
must adopt whether we want to or not. 

There is the conviction in some quarters that the social gospel has lost 
itsallure. This is true for some because they see the need for a resurgence of 
individualism in the face of the threat of the totalitarian State. It is true for 
others because they see the inability of society to keep its constituent units 
under control. It is true for still others because they see that the social gospel 
endangers our institutional life. In Europe, Barthianism declares the social 
gospel bankrupt and impotent, insisting that man is helpless in the hands of 
God. Therefore it despairs of remedial social activity and proclaims a reli- 
gion of monastic moral detachment by which man escapes the evil of the world 
and of his finitude, as he waits only upon the revealed will of God. In this 
country the social gospel becomes suspect because its implications make for the 
weakening of the superficial aspects of strength in the Church. Such a mes- 
sage courageously proclaimed will adversely affect the Church’s wealth and 
its membership. It will drive many good people out of its ranks. It will 
force the Church to become partisan in the political and social struggle. The 
Church is an institution of the world and therefore must support its institu- 
tional life, however the Church may see flaws and evil in it. If our society 
collapse, the Church must go with it. 

On the other hand, all of us find we have another mind about our Chris- 
tianity. The conference at Oxford gave point and focus to the vague sense of 
disquietude which has been invading our thinking. This point of view takes 
its rise in the realization that the Church must take its stand against the pagan- 
ism and ruthlessness of the secular order. The Marxian dialectic has been 
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appropriated by the religious mind. Marx maintained that the struggle be- 
tween classes created by the economic thrust is inevitable. The newly achieved 
ecumenical point of view within Protestantism is insisting that Marx is wrong 
in his economic interpretation of history but that he is right in seeing that man 
must always be ready to answer the question, “How long halt ye between two 
gods?” What divides men, this mind says, is not economic power but spirit- 
ual insight. Therefore the Church must understand that it is against the 
world—that it dare make no compromises within the secular order lest it lose 
its soul. And if its soul has gone, what does its life matter? This viewpoint 
maintains that the Church cannot be blind to history. It must see that in 
Germany, for instance, the State has come into the clear to repudiate Chris- 
tianity as a secular State must repudiate Christianity. It knows all over the 
world that nations and economics callously dismiss the Christian claim of love 
and prefer the will to power. The only way that the Church can save itself 
therefore is to call to its standard those who will defend the citadel of Chris- 
tian conviction against the ruthless hosts of the secular order. 

Now we can see all this made very plain and simple in the daily life of 
our professional activity. The clergy is generally divided at ecclesiastical 
assemblies between those who insist that personal religion is indispensable, 
who say, “you cannot have a redeemed society without redeemed individuals,” 
and those who are the adherents of the social gospel. The former are inclined 
to smile a little tolerantly at the “prophetic” persuasions of their colleagues. 
They recognize an authentic humanitarian enthusiasm in their friends but 
become irritated when tactlessly their challenges are brought into the open 
for all to see. Further than that, there is the tacit assumption that history is 
with them in the proclamation of Christianity as a personal religion. Per- 
sonal religion has always been able to do things with people. It makes con- 
verts. It changes men’s lives. The sawdust trail or the confessional produces 
results. Men are turned from ways of sin to ways of decency. There is 
always present the latent suspicion that the addition of social emphasis reduces 
the power of religion in inverse ratio—the greater a man’s social gospel the 
less his personal religious force. Nor is this charge lacking in foundation. 
The complexities of our civilization do not make for dogmatism. The issues 
it presents are vague and opaque and the man who is deeply concerned about 
them dare not be too certain. Hence he tends to scatter the shot of his life. 
“Thou shalt not kill” or “Thou shalt not steal” are precise and definitive. 
“Thou shalt guarantee freedom of speech to a Communist” or “Thou shalt 
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not buy a bargain shirt and so exploit the share cropper and the textile worker” 
cannot be enforced with compelling exactitude. The result is that the power 
of the social gospel cannot be so accurately focalized nor so steadily applied. 

What happens to many a parson is, therefore, that he tries to live with 
both these gospels. For him the social gospel seems an addition to the tradi- 
tional personal gospel of Christianity. It is an extra tire which may be 
carried as emergency equipment over the long road which the Church must 
travel. So one Sunday he preaches a sermon on the social gospel to infuriate 
his people and on the next he gives them a sermon on the love of God to 
quiet them. One Sunday he tries to be a conflagration and the next he tries 
to be a comfort. These two gospels are each, he feels, “sui generis.” To 
try to carry them both is to give him a spiritual split personality. He there- 
fore goes his way, oscillating between the two, feeling one dead and the other 
powerless to be born. 

Let us examine what we mean then, by the phrase “personal religion,” 
to which the social gospel is added as an unwelcome but sometimes compelling 
appendage. There can be no gainsaying the fact that this personal religion 
is a religion of power. It gives us men of integrity; men with a sense of 
responsibility; men who feel themselves accountable not only for their own 
conduct, but for the conduct of others. It is seen at its best in the individual- 
istic Protestantism which flourished in this country in the last century. That 
period was its heyday. Now the virtue most exalted among good church 
people then was honesty. Nor is it a virtue to be scorned. Yet honesty has 
often been the last refuge of the brute. Certainly the word of Mr. Barrett 
of Wimpole Street was as good as his bond. A great deal of the ruthlessness 
and greed of our contemporary life whose effects have been catastrophic, has 
been seen in men who were properly proud of their honesty. It is interesting 
to observe that in Saint Paul’s list of the fruits of the spirit, honesty is not 
included. It may be that he considered it so elemental a virtue that it did 
not need to be mentioned. But it is much more likely that he thought that 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance were far more significant evidences of man’s place in the kingdom of 
God. When a man becomes proud of himself because he is honest, he has 
scaled one of the major heights of Pharisaism. 

But you will counter by saying that personal religion is a religion of 
power nevertheless. Such religious experience has produced powerful per- 
sons. But it isalso true that a complete devotion to the military ideal of ruth- 
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lessness has also produced persons of power. Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon 
were by no manner of means devoid of personal power. In fact, it is inter- 
esting to see how military leaders like Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
and Marshal Foch all had a deep and profound personal religious life which, 
according to their admirers, had a great effect upon their military competence. 
It must have been difficult for pious Northerners to try to balance Grant’s 
whiskey barrels against Lee’s devotions. Or again, it may be pointed out that 
the Robber Barons in the days of our westward expansion were also men of 
great personal power. The presumption is that if it was not luck, it was the 
uncontrolled lust for wealth which gave itto them. In other words, it is not 
fair to argue from effect to cause, to presume that the possession of personal 
power need be the mark of the religious spirit. Power seems to be related 
directly to the intensity of desire. Whatever gives a man power is his God, 
even though he may not recognize him in the transaction. The intense desire 
for personal salvation surely was directly related to the power which was 
generated in the experience. 

Therefore what this personal religion often has been is a selfish use of 
religion. Men became willing to accept religion for what it will do for them. 
The success of Link’s Return to Religion is a case in point. Go to church 
and you will be saved from being an introvert—that most evil of conditions 
in a salesman’s world. Go to church and you will not be afraid to play bridge 
with your friends. It is the utilitarian use of religion. It is like going to 
college in order to be able to earn more money, a basic corruption of the whole 
educational experience. Now religion when it is so used is prostituted. God 
is not someone to be used; He is someone to be worshiped. God is not a 
friend who will help you out when you are in trouble; He will be with you 
in trouble, a very different thing. God, like all true friends, is one with 
whom you are able to be yourself—with whom you must be yourself. There- 
fore, in the flourishing days of individualistic Protestantism people went to 
church in order that something would be done for them. They went because 
they could “get something out of it.” Such religious experience may be 
equated to a patent medicine—it cures your emotional headache; it rouses 
your spiritual torpidity. But within the Christian tradition at its best men 
do not go to church to have something done for them; they go to worship, to 
come to terms directly with the Kinsman of their way. The ethical results 
of religion are the significant by-products of this experience, but they are 
never apprehended directly. Like happiness, they are not to be had by delib- 
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erate pursuit. They are not ends in themselves. Men worship God because 
they must; because seeing the world as it is, its reality they discover to be 
rooted in God. 

This personal religion seemed to succeed because it did for people what 
they wanted to have done for them. They wanted to feel righteous and they 
did. In every sense of the word it was a true self-righteousness. They 
wanted to feel comfortable and they did. In fact, what happened was that 
those who did not feel comfortable were told they were not favored of God. 
The dialectic of Ezekiel was introduced and given a special twist. “The soul 
that sinneth it shall die” became specifically related to economic success. The 
result was that many felt so comfortable they were unaware of the discomfort 
of others. People wanted to be assured that they were saved and the rhetori- 
cal questions hurled from the pulpit which seemed to doubt it, only confirmed 
their own assurance. 

That all this is in part a caricature will be granted, and yet the parish 
parson knows how he trembles before the Pharisaism of some good deacon 
who is righteous and knows it. It would bea terrible thing were we to dis- 
regard the virtues of such religion. It must be repeated that it induced a 
sense of personal integrity; a sense of responsibility so powerful that it sought 
to control not only the believer but everyone else; a sense of personal worth 
that was compelling and convincing. 

Now the surprising thing is that the point of view which found expres- 
sion in Washington Gladden and Josiah Strong and which found lucid 
crystallization in the mind of Walter Rauschenbusch seemed something new 
in Christianity. Actually it had been there in the mind of Jesus all the time. 
The kingdom of God, whether one thinks of it melioristically or as an apoca- 
lyptic, is central in His teaching. The medieval Church had a definite social 
gospel even though you and I may question its Christian implications. 

This personal gospel is too much the attempt to maintain religion ina 
vacuum. Or to use a better figure, it is a religion of monastic detachment, 
presuming that you can ignore life when you save your soul. The Christian 
virtues can be applied only socially. Love, to be love, must go out toward 
another. But the point becomes plain as men begin to understand the nature 
of the social order as an industrial civilization inexorably develops. The 
medieval craftsman could think of himself as an individual. The citizen of 
the modern world, however, much as he may want to, cannot long think of FF 
himself that way. The machines and technics which give him standardized F 
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goods, the communication and transportation which link him with the world, 
the system of credit and the interdependence of nations, force him to do what 
he does not want to do and to use what he does not want to use. However 
much he may try to quarantine himself from his world, it invades the citadel 
of his security at every point in his life and at every minute of his day. 

It would seem that this ought to be utterly clear—we have been saying it 
somuch. Yet it is not evident to many good Christians that they are sinners. 
Having achieved personal respectability, having become complacent over 
the fact that they have broken none of the Ten Commandments, they fail 
completely to understand how they “sin by syndicate”—that nothing is so 
apparent in life as the fact of man’s original sin. At the moment the Garden 
of Eden ceased to be a hermitage and became a society, at that moment sin 
was there. There is no escaping the fact for any individual that he cannot 
do a thing in life—eat his breakfast, buy a shirt, drive a car, listen to the radio 
—but at these moments he is involved in international trade, share croppers 
and textile workers, the C. I. O., patent medicines and the liquor business. 
This was said so thoroughly by Lewis Mumford in his Technics and Civiliza- 
tion: “We have seen the machine arise out of the denial of the organic and 
the living, and we have in turn marked the reaction of the organic and the 
living upon the machine. This reaction has two forms. One of them, the 
use of mechanical forms to return to the primitive, means a throwback to 
lower levels of thought and emotion which will ultimately lead to the de- 
struction of the machine itself and the higher types of life which have gone 
into its construction. The other involves the rebuilding of the individual 
personality and the collective group, and the reorientation of all forms of 
thought and social activity toward life. This second reaction promises to 
transform the nature and function of our mechanical environment and to lay 
wider and firmer and safer foundations for society at large. The issue is not 
decided; the results are not certain; and where I have used the prophetic 
form I have not been blind to the fact that while all the tendencies and 
movements I have pointed to are real, they are still far from being supreme; 
so when I have said, ‘It will,’ I have meant, ‘We must.’ ” 

All this was made very vivid to me one Sunday morning. I had been 
concerned with the attitude of my church toward the missionary enterprise. 
I had, I thought, been very moving as I described the tragedy of our situa- 
tion—how we had exported everything to the Orient, our commodities and 
goods, our war machines and our imperialism, but that we failed to export the 
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spiritual convictions that keep us alive. After the service one of the very 
thoughtful pagans in my church said to me, “That’s all right, but there is a 
profound doubt in many of our hearts that we have anything to export. We 
are helpless in the face of the demonic forces of the world. The machine has 
evangelized the East faster than our missionaries. No longer is it Occident 
and Orient. We have been united merely by the baser elements of a mechani- 
cal civilization.” 

What is most amazing about the attitude that so-called personal religion 
is fundamental while the social gospel is purely adventitious, is the fact that 
this should be believed by church people. The social gospel, after all, is only 
the Church aware that it has more than one member. If our Christianity is 
to be conceived entirely in terms of a selfish personal gospel, then there is no 
reason whatever for corporate worship. Let men find their own God by 
themselves. But if men find Him only that way then the God they find is not 
the God of Jesus. He cannot be “Our Father who art in heaven”—he is 
only a cosmic errand boy busy with personal commissions. The Church has 
always presumed that in common worship God is seen more closely than He 
can be seen by the individual in his closet. What man does when he com- 
munes with God alone is to confirm to himself the visions he has seen with 
others. The Church is an association of individuals, different from every 
other, in that it has achieved its own species. It is a group of people thrust 
into a milieu where corporately they must come to terms with God. The 
Church therefore is the social arrangement where the attempt is made to lift 
man into a relationship where alone he may become a person. However 
dimly, he must see the reality of the communion of saints, which is a redeem- 
ing experience; and redemption starts only with the awareness of his terrible 
sin. So here alone, in public worship, does he see himself as he is, which is 
the beginning of wisdom; and then discover his relationship with the Kins- 
man of his way, which is the end of wisdom. 

The end of the matter seems to be this—we have presumed falsely that 
the social gospel could not be a personal thing, an intimate affair of the human 
spirit. But the trouble with a good deal of what we call personal religion is 
that it is not personal enough. An individual becomes a person in proportion 
to the number and quality of human relationships that are involved in his 
nature. A man becomes a person not through accepting rigidly for himself 
purely individualistic ideals—he becomes a person of one sort or another be- 
cause of the social vision he sees. It is the kingdom of God that makes you a 
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person. What we have meant by personal religion is therefore immature 
religion. It phrases its purposes in terms of what God will do for me and not 
what He will do with me. Inthe Church we have been promising people too 
much. We have been offering them all kinds of comforts and immunities 
from struggle and sacrifice and have not been able to deliver. We have not 
been able to face the will of the God whose Son died upon a cross. It is strange 
that we have cherished an ancient theology which gives us a Christ who died 
with the sins of the world on His heart and then we proclaim a religion which 
does everything to hide from men the sins they commit. It has been our 
tendency each Sunday morning to issue blank cheques to our people upon 
which they may write any amount of comfort but which they know will never 
be honored in the bank of experience. We offer them comfort. Now what 
they understand by that is the state of being comfortable and that this sort of 
comfort can be bought by prayer. The comfort Christ talked about was a very 
different thing—a comfort of spirit which in all probability would be accom- 
panied by physical suffering and pain. We offer them peace in the name of 
One who said, “‘Peace I leave with you.” What the man in the pew thinks 
of is a peace from all disturbance, whereas the gospel would stab him 
awake. We have even had the effrontery to offer him goodness when 
we know that goodness can be had only with a price and that the only one who 
is good is he who is and does not know it. So our people come to church say- 
ing, “What will this do for me?” and since results have not been apparent 
from successive homeopathic doses, they can see no necessity for continuing 
to take them. When such procedures fail to deliver the results we want, we 
are tempted to think that the Church is bankrupt and that the gospel is of no 
effect. But if we do offer our people a gospel vibrant and strong, filled with 
the compulsions of the discipleship of One who came that we might have life 
in all its strong demand and tender sacrifice, there is the offer of a promise 
we can fulfill. 

So I had the situation reversed a while ago when a friend wrote to me 
saying that although he had been moved by the social task of Christianity for 
many years, he now felt that he had to develop the life of personal devotion 
—as though these two aspects of the Christian experience were separate and 
distinct things. The social gospel is not an attempt merely to reform the 
structure of society in order to give the disenfranchised greater justice or to 
provide techniques by which mercy may be painted over the surface of our 
corporate life. Its very espousal has its deeply personal effects in the soul 
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of the believer. The hurts of other men become our hurts; the needs of others 
become truly our concern. The brutalities, conscious and unconscious, which 
maim the helpless are woven into the fabric of our own persons. Nothing 
could possibly be more personal than this. Nor could anything be more Chris- 
tian than to approach the sub-Christian and the non-Christian nature of our 
society with the insights of Christian love and faith. 

Nothing can hurt the Christian enterprise in our time more than this 
bifurcated attitude by which personal and social religion become separated. 
Certainly our religion can never be an “either-or” experience. Nor can the 
personal-social concept be conceived as a “both-and.” Social Christianity is 
not merely the embracing of a humanitarian ideal. It is a deeper and more 
inclusive comprehension of the nature of life—of the limitless number of 
obstacles which keep men from His fellowship. The social gospel is the 
gospel. Without it man cannot discover what it is that enables him to develop 
the stature of those who are the sons of God. 

Here are two illustrations of all that we have been saying. One cannot 
see a play like Dead End without realizing what is happening in our world 
when society by its nature creates the slums so that even with all its mechan- 
ical skill and genius, it is helpless to do anything except to make boys crim- 
inals. The greed of men as it concentrates in a festering boil on the social 
organism, in a slum, involves us, by the very fact that we are alive, in com- 
plicity with such tragedies. 

On the other hand, those of you who have read Eve Curie’s life of her 
mother, Marie, remember that thrilling chapter where husband and wife 
determine together to isolate radium from tons of pitchblende. With a lab- 
oratory whose roof leaked, so cold in winter that they had to warm their tired 
hands at the stove, these two people labored through four long years. Marie 
lugged the large bags of pitchblende, stirred the brews in the pots and watched 
the retorts, until finally out of the dirt of the earth, the resources of the mind, 
the reverent devotion of the spirit, and the combined sacrifice of those two 
people, there came the glowing energy which was always there but which men 
had not been able before to see. So it is that when the spirit of man has in- 
sight enough to gather from his universe—from the joys and sorrows of many 
individuals, from his society, from the glory and shame of his civilization, the 
many blends of life through the distillation of his own creative living, he 
finds at last the ineluctable truly personal element which keeps his soul alive, 
to know who he truly is. 





Christianity and Communism 


Orto J. Price 
& HRISTIANITY is the scarred veteran of many wars. Its first great 


struggle was to free itself from Jewish nationalism. Its totalitarian- 

ism then encountered the official Roman religion, Caesar-worship. 
Its battle with the Greeks ended when it had absorbed their philosophy into 
its theological creeds. The youthful Mahometanism next challenged its 
trinitarianism. A millennium of struggle with the Empire was followed by 
a contest with the rising national states, with the Revival of Learning, and 
with the Reformation. As though this were not enough, the new theology 
of the Reformers had then to meet the onslaughts of the scientific method, 
of historical criticism, and of scientific materialism. 

The new enemy which as yet the Church is unwilling to recognize as a 
worthy foe, challenges Christianity from the angle of humanitarianism, and 
accuses it of indifference to the temporal welfare of the masses of men. This 
new enemy will be readily recognized by the reader as atheistic Communism. 
In the papal encyclical, Quadrigesimo Anno, of 1931, and in frequent mes- 
sages since, Pius XI has proclaimed a holy war against “this bitterest adver- 
sary and accuser of the economic order and of the Church.” His Holiness 
quotes Pius IX, who, in 1846, spoke of “that infamous doctrine of so-called 
communism, which is absolutely contrary to natural law itself, and if adopted 
would utterly destroy the rights, property, and the possessions of all men, 
and even society itself.” 

This war is on, Catholic action societies apparently leading the charge. 
Protestants are urged to join. Many, especially those who sympathize with 
Fascism, are warmly cordial toward the Pope’s call to the colors. Is Pius 
XI right? Is Communism the arch enemy of Christianity today? The ques- 
tion has not been squarely faced by any considerable Protestant group. The 
Oxford Conference was not unconscious of the issue, but adopted no state- 
ment or policy toward it. The majority of church members probably assume 
that because Communism in the USSR openly teaches atheism, no further 
evidence is needed to justify the Pope’s belligerent aims. 

Leaders of thought have been giving not a little attention to this ques- 
tion within the past year. English scholars have given us a volume of eight- 
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een essays, Christianity and the Social Revolution, which deals with the 
nature of Christianity, the philosophy of Communism and the possibility of 
a synthesis. Nine Canadians have discussed these same issues in a volume, 
Towards the Christian Revolution. These writers are at one in their belief 
that a very definite relationship exists, for better or worse, between these two 
claimants for devotion. All take both Christianity and Communism with 
great seriousness, and hold that Christianity in its conventional and other- 
worldly forms is helpless before the social problem of today; and that our 
faith must be reoriented unless a new religion—Communism—is to take its 
place. Not all of them believe that the atheism of present-day Communism 
is a final obstacle to the appreciation of the “soul of goodness” in that philos- 
ophy. 

We have here no merely academic problem which can be left to theolo- 
gians and philosophers. What has been called “the most colossal and excit- 
ing social experiment in all history,” the Russian Revolution, thrusts itself 
full in the face of every reactionary movement and argument. While chal- 
lenging Christianity openly and unafraid, Communism is itself taking on 
many of the characters of a religion. It inspires in its disciples a sacrificial 
devotion that reminds one of the early Christians; it counts its martyrs, is 
accumulating its saints and is developing a ritual. Like Christianity it claims 
universality for its message; like Christianity it professes a heart for the 
under-dog and stands for human equality as regards sex, race, and class. Like 
Christianity it spreads by means of cells which are in essence miniature 
churches. Like Christianity it sees a danger in wealth—Christianity fearing 
danger to the soul of the possessor of wealth, while Communism fears the 
power of wealth to exploit the fellow man. Both hold co-operation to be 
the basis of the good society; and Communism has its Old Testament in the 
writings of Marx and its New Testament in the writings of Lenin. 

When one uses the word communism today he is understood to mean 
those ideals for society which Soviet Russia officially holds, and which are 
described by the slogan, “From each according to his faculties and to each 
according to his needs,” but which, as every student of history knows, is only 
a new version of a very old doctrine. It would be enlightening to trace from 
its beginnings in primitive societies—which held in common the natural re- 
sources of the earth—the course which communistic theories have run. But 
it would be even more fitting for us to glance at the part which the doctrine 
of common ownership has played in the Christian Church. 
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Not only do we have in the New Testament the story of the quasi-com- 
munism of the Church at Jerusalem, but it is evident that some of the early 
Christian societies lived in communities for the first two or three centuries in 
imitation of the Jerusalem Church. Christians read in the law and the proph- 
ets precedents which harmonized with their views, and Saint Paul describes 
with approval the sharing of goods practiced by certain communities. From 
the third century onward, the most of the Church abandoned these ideals and 
entered into the system of private property. But the idea lived on; and in 
the fifth century Salvian, one of the foremost Christian writers, taught an 
extreme Christian socialism. Inthe seventh century, Saint Isadore, of Seville, 
taught the Church that the “natural right” of the Stoics was identical with 
Christian teaching, which was in part, “communis omnium possessio, et om- 
nium una libertas.” From 1085 to 1200, while the Church was playing a 
leading role in European politics, a great wave of communistic heresies arose 
in Christendom. Alexander of Hales (d. 1245) was put to it to justify Saint 
Isadore’s construction of natural right as the common possession of all things. 
He got around it by holding that the natural right applied only before sin 
came! Before sin, communism was just and right; but the corruption of 
man’s nature made necessary both private property and civil government. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) relegated communism, now that the age of 
innocence was over, to the sphere of the ideal, but laid on the rich the duty 
of giving surplus wealth to the poor. Duns Scotus (d. 1308) held up volun- 
tary poverty as the ideal, and the common use of goods for those who would 
seek the perfect Christian life. John Wycliffe (d. 1384) in his earlier writ- 
ings took the communist point of view, and Erasmus (d. 1536) taught that 
all good Christians should “regard their goods as common property, for 
Christian love knows no private property.” With Calvin (d. 1564) private 
property gained in respectability and communism began to lose the sanction 
of the theologians. 

On the Continent, communistic features inhered in many of the nation- 
alistic movements. Often esoteric communities with common ownership as 
one of their principles were formed away from the world, not with the idea 
of conquering the world which modern Communists cherish. Some of these 
groups were the Albigenses, the Waldenses, the Anabaptists and the Poor 
Men of Lombardy. The last of these made labor the cornerstone of their 
ethics and proclaimed an era when the earth should belong to those who toil. 
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A most spectacular experiment of this period was the Taborite movement in 
Bohemia, which was later merged into the Bohemian Brethren, whose motto 
was, “It is God’s law to work, but not for personal gain.” In some commu- 
nities (as Austerlitz) these Brethren gave each “the surplus of his production 
to the spiritual directors of the community who distributed it among the 
poor.” The children were taken from their parents to be brought up in insti- 
tutions, that they might learn social responsibility as they could not in the 
homes. The monastic movement represented the only complete communism 
that flourished in early and medieval times, and has been interpreted by some 
as the Roman Church’s method of isolating dangerous communistic tenden- 
cies, which, whenever they appeared, questioned the hierarchical claims of 
Rome. 

As the feudalism of the Middle Ages gave way to a rising capitalism, 
communistic ideals found even less favor than before. According to the phi- 
losopher of capitalism—-Adam Smith—the good society was to come, not by 
giving the generous instincts full play, but by each person following his own 
acquisitive impulses, through which he is “led by an invisible hand to pro- 
mote an end which was no part of his intention,” namely, the economic well- 
being of the community. Here wasa great discovery. Why struggle for a 
collectivist and a just society if men left alone to follow their own selfish 
desires will produce the perfect community? 

But disillusionment with laissez-faire capitalism followed swiftly. 
(Adam Smith’s magnum opus, The Wealth of Nations, appeared the same 
year as the American Declaration of Independence, which suggests the par- 
allelism between economics and politics.) Early in the nineteenth century, 
Robert Owen in England and Proudhon and Saint Simon in France, began 
laying the foundations on which Marx was to build. Things moved fast. 
Marx and Engels put out the Communist Manifesto in 1847. Europe was 
in revolution in 1848. The Paris Commune was in 1871. Soon Socialist and 
Communist parties were formed in all Western lands to challenge the 
economic system of Jaissez faire. 

Modern Communism came as a by-product of the Industrial Revolution, 
which followed the invention of the machine, the discovery of America and 
the creation of the corporation. Society, which under feudalism had been 
divided into lords and serfs, and under slavery into master and slaves, was 
now divided into owners and workers. Dispossessed of its tools, and depend- 
ent on the owners for jobs, this new-old class of toilers struck for the repos- 
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session of the tools of production. The old communism had been only a 
common ownership of products, a communism of distribution, since under 
precapitalistic orders of society each workman owned his own tools. 

It would naturally be expected that the new “scientific socialism” of 
Marx would have reverberations in the Church. We have spoken of the 
reaction of Pius IX in 1846. Ludlow came back to England from Paris in 
1849 and reported that Christianity must take socialism seriously. The 
Christian conscience of England was awakening in the presence of the evils 
of the new industrialism, and Shaftesbury was trying to correct these abuses 
by legislation. As the twentieth century came on, leaders in the Church 
in Great Britain and America began to see that the co-operative and not the 
competitive principle of life was Christian, and that a free capitalism was an 
obstacle to the building of a just and good social order. Liberal Christians 
hoped for a gradual Christianization of all life through the diffusion of the 
gospel ideals by means of education and legislation. They did not at first 
commit themselves to any socialistic theory, choosing rather to put their faith 
in the new doctrine of evolution as the divine method of change. 

But while Church leaders were trusting to the “inevitability of gradual- 
ness,” there were not wanting men who saw as in a vision society transformed 
by utopian methods. From Plato to Edward Bellamy and H. G. Wells we 
have had throughout the centuries men like Sir Thomas More, Bacon, Cam- 
panella, Robert Owen, Samuel Butler, who gave the world in literary form 
their pictures of what an ideal society would be like. The most of these 
dreams were of communism at work with modifications. In America, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, more than a dozen of these utopian schemes 
were tried out with what seemed but ephemeral results. The conclusion easily 
drawn from these failures is that Communism is an impossible ideal and can 
never be made to work. To this the Communist’s reply is that flying was also 
long an impossible dream. When we say to him that private property and 
competition are natural to men, he replies that cannibalism was also natural 
and common to primitive tribes. 


II 


At what seemed a turning point in history, at the time of the Great War, 
opportunity came for a group of Communists to put this new-old theory of 
society into practice on a vast scale in Russia—the last of the Western nations 
that Marx thought would be ready for it. We have now two decades of 
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actual experience from which to draw lessons. Judgments differ as to the 
value of the results thus far achieved and it would be futile to attempt in this 
paper an evaluation. We will limit ourselves to asking, in view of what is 
declared to be the purposes and methods of Communism at work in USSR, 
whether a reconciliation, a synthesis, can be made between our aims as Chris- 
tians and the aims of modern Communism. To do this, it is necessary to 
refresh our minds as to the main points in Marxian Communism. 

Marx based his sociology on the class struggle which he found through- 
out history, and which exists today between the owners of production and the 
workers. These owners get possession of the means of production by appro- 
priating as profits the surplus values created by the toiling masses. This 
surplus belongs not to the laborer nor to the employer, but to society as a 
whole. It is a social product brought into existence by society, the machine, 
management, and labor. In the relations of the workers to the bosses there 
is an ever-changing, never-stable equilibrium, which illustrates Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Any existent social condition after 
a time produces its opposite, and these two remain in conflict until a synthesis 
is produced, which in turn begets its opposite and so on. This process of his- 
tory is dialectical materialism. 

This materialism of Marx is not the materialism of the philosophers. 
It is rather history in action, and the action of history is caused by the forces 
of production, which include not only the physical forces, but the mental and 
social forces as well. All that transpires—the activities of matter, mind, spirit 
—are the outcome of ever-changing matter. Matter and movement are the 
only realities we know, and are eternal. Matter contains within itself all that 
is necessary for the development of novelty (the new). When the class 
struggle is on and the workers resist the owners and revolution with violence 
follows, this is all a part of the dialectical process of history. 

So long as man is oppressed by capitalism, religion is useful, according 
to Marx, as a cushion against the hardships of life. The dualism of religion 
enables one to escape from the trials of the material world into an imaginary 
world where all wrongs are righted. Thus religion enables man to go on 
living and toiling. The owners of production therefore encourage religion, 
which acts as an opiate, making men content with their lot and preventing 
them from giving support to the forces of revolution. Religion prevents 
them from facing real life, and keeps them from social effectiveness. Hence 
atheism is the only possible foundation on which to build the good society. 
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When the revolution shall have taken place, and the needs—material, cul- 
tural, educational—of all are met, then religion will die a natural death. The 
State, the creation of the owners of production to insure the rights of private 
property, must be smashed and a new one set up which will also become un- 
necessary and will wither away, leaving society in the hands of the new 
organization of industry. Morals, or ethics, are the modes of conduct pre- 
scribed by the ruling classes to promote the interests of these classes. It will 
be necessary for the proletariat to develop its own codes of right conduct in 
order to promote the interests of the classless society. 

The perfect society which will thus be set up will give all individuals 
equal opportunity to develop regardless of sex, race, class, or color. But 
there is no thought on the part of Marx or Lenin that all are equal in natural 
abilities. Both scorn the idea. To attain these goals patience will have to be 
exercised while the owners of productive wealth are liquidated and the 
thought-habits of the people are changed, for the change of cultural habits is 
a slow process. Civil rights, such as freedom of speech, will have to be abro- 
gated during the dictatorship to prevent possible counter-revolution. When 
the revolution is an accomplished fact and there is no longer a proletariat, a 
real democarcy will be established in which the everyday relations among 
men will be democratic—which cannot be in a society of employers and em- 
ployees. And before there can be full fruition from the revolution there 
must come world revolution, else the Communism of one nation will be 
swamped as the small communistic communities were drowned out all through 
history. It should be recalled at this point that Marx included among the 
proletariat, workers with brain as well as manual workers, and that the phrase 
in Soviet Russia has recently been changed from dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat to dictatorship of the workers. 

Marx regarded the theory of the Liberals, whether Christian Socialist 
or others, that gradual evolution would bring in the good society, as contrary 
to the facts of history, which teaches that one social order does not pass into 
another but by civil war. Hence the bitter antagonism of the Bolsheviks to 
the social democrats. Incidentally these same Bolsheviks justify their views 
today by pointing to the failures of the moderate Socialists to put their prin- 
ciples into practice by peaceful methods in Great Britain, Austria, Germany, 
Australia, and Scandinavia. After revolution shall have wrested the land, 
factories and other forces of production from their present owners, then his- 
tory can begin and the Utopia of utopias will be ushered in! 
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The events of the last twenty years in USSR seem to have followed 
fairly closely this program of Marx. The means of wealth have been taken 
over by the State; money and credit have been managed; the owning class 
liquidated; civil rights wiped out; an effort made to extend educational and 
cultural advantages to peoples of every race in their own tongues; the prac- 
tice of medicine has been socialized; religion and religious propaganda have 
been practically outlawed; the State has assumed two thirds of the expense 
of rearing children; and finally, the new constitution was adopted in 1936, 
which formally ends the dictatorship. 


III 


Any actual reconciliation between Communism and Christianity will 
have to be made by those who are both Christians and Communists; and there 
are such who maintain that there is nothing in modern Communism, the heart 
and center of which is the common ownership of the means of production and 
exchange, incompatible with the religion of Jesus. They account for the an- 
tagonism toward religion by the fact that both Marx and Lenin were ac- 
quainted with only other-worldly forms of Christianity, the former with the 
Lutheranism of Germany, the latter with Byzantine Christianity. Neither 
of these had anything to say about the social order, assuming that the reli- 
gious individual would automatically make any needed changes in the way 
men lived together. John MacMurray, after looking into the Russian Ortho- 
dox Christianity which Lenin knew, commented thus: “Nearly all that reli- 
gion has been and has meant, in Russia, ought to perish forever from the face 
of the earth and from the memory of man.” 

When we squarely face the hostility of Communism to religion, and 
more specifically to Christianity, we find it at first hard to make a good de- 
fense. For organized Christianity has not always been a friend of the under- 
privileged. The Church has lived in comparative peace with the systems of 
slavery; was at home with feudalism and its class stratifications; in the form 
of Protestantism, it gave its blessing to capitalism; and has seldom stood for 
a complete equalitarianism as regards sex, race, or class, or thrown the weight 
of its influence against war. By the convenient dualism of the material and 
spiritual, theologians found it easy to transfer a troublesome problem from 
one sphere to the other, just as the early Church transferred the equalitarian- 
ism of Jew and Greek, bond and free, male and female, from the world 
where these inequalities were terribly real to the spiritual realm where they 
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did not exist. However, it is to the everlasting credit of the Church that its 
gospel was always a ferment working for the overthrow of the very social 
order it had accepted as “ordained of God.” 

Marx would say that the same person could not be a tyrant or a slave in 
the real world where he did his acting and be anything else in his spiritual life. 
And present-day liberal Christianity agrees with him. He would say that 
without economic freedom all other freedoms are partial or unreal. And 
we are beginning to think Marx was right in this also. Marx and Lenin said 
that a man could not accept a dualistic philosophy and at the same time face 
the real facts of the social and economic world. Here the evangelical liberal 
Christian will disagree. Communism says that religion is an opiate, and the 
modern man agrees that religion sometimes dulls men’s sensibilities to social 
evils, but insists that religion in its best forms is also the most powerful 
dynamic we know. . 

We have briefly described Communism, but have assumed that we were 
all agreed as to the nature of real Christianity. If we regard it as the reli- 
gion which Jesus lived, we find that it had to do with His supreme loyalty 
to God and with His life among people whom He regarded as children of a 
common Father. To these brothers of His He gave Himself in sacrificial 
service—aministering health to their bodies, and truth to their souls, without 
counting the cost to Himself. Some of the corollaries we derive from this 
are: that all men are entitled to an equal chance, are bound to live for others 
as He lived, and seek to create the kingdom of God on earth, that is, a uni- 
versal fellowship of all men. 

With such a definition we would have to put much of the Christianity of 
the past into the category of the temporary and pedagogic, and label much 
of present-day Christianity as unreal if not vestigial. It is difficult to see 
how the Christianity of Spain, Mexico, or even Germany can help much to 
rebuild society on a juster foundation. True, we may make the defense that 
Christianity, like all historical religions, has taken much from the age and 
culture in which it existed. All religions become perverted among men who 
are perverted. The most that we can demand is that a religion be in its essence 
as noble and rational as the mind can conceive. The Founder and apostles 
cannot be held responsible for its perversions. Both Christianity and Com- 
munism have changed with the changing centuries, and in their purest forms 
were recognized by early and medieval theologians as belonging together, 
the one being the application of the other to social life. It is easy to see that 
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present-day Christianity and Marxian Communism ask much the same things: 
an equal chance for every one to live and grow in the community of his fellow 
beings; an equal chance to share according to his needs both the material and 
cultural goods of the community, to which each shall have contributed accord- 
ing to his ability. And no one familiar with the story of the Church can 
doubt that some Christians have sought, in all ages, to realize these objectives. 

The “patent and direct historical relation between the communistic 
movement and Christianity,” which Spengler expressed when he said that 
Christianity is the grandmother of Bolshevism, and which has been confirmed 
by many writers who declare that Christianity produces liberalism, liberalism 
produces socialism, and socialism produces Communism, gives food for serious 
thought. Here are two philosophies of life facing each other, the one the 
direct offspring of the other. For it was no accident that the Communism of 
today sprang into being from the heart of Christendom, and not from the 
heart of paganism. Furthermore, Marx was from a Jewish family that had 
embraced Christianity. He was soaked in the writings of the philosopher 
Feuerbach who wrote The Essence of Christianity, an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity on humanistic grounds. That Communism got its hu- 
manitarianism, if not also its dynamic, from the Christian religion is too clear 
to need discussion. The parallelisms between the two are striking. Where 
Christianity puts God, there Communism puts the dialectical process; where 
Communism puts the perfect society, there our faith puts the kingdom of 
God; where we put love, there the new doctrine puts co-operation in pro- 
duction and distribution. 


IV 


With so much in common between these two life philosophies can there 
not be a truce, or even more, a common front on some issues? Pius XI 
answers, March 17, 1937: “Communism is intrinsically wrong, and no one 
who would save Christian civilization may collaborate with it in any undertak- 
ing whatsoever.” But it must not be overlooked that Pius also says in the 
same encyclical: “It is not true that all have equal rights in civil society. It 
is not true that there exists no lawful social hierarchy”—which indicates 
clearly that the Vatican is opposed to essential democracy itself, and that it 
is not merely atheism to which antagonism is felt. In view of the fact that 
Thomism with its class stratification is the official philosophy, it is difficult 
to see how the Church of Rome could consistently take any position other than 
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the above. The Catholic social philosophy is more nearly identical with Fas- 
cism, which stresses obedience and upholds social classes. Incidentally it is 
for this reason that Communism fears Fascism more than it fears Christian 
democracy and is now willing to make common cause with democratic peoples 
against a common enemy. 

If the relation of Roman Christianity to Communism is a closed issue, 
how about Protestant Christianity? Can Christians make common cause with 
Communists in their sincere efforts to build a better world? Certainly with 
much of its philosophy and many of its methods we cannot agree. The 
assumption that an economic order which would secure from each according 
to his abilities and give to each according to his needs, would satisfy man’s 
whole being we must reject forthwith. Not all the frustration of the being- 
with-the-upturned-face comes from an imperfect economic order, but much 
of it from within himself. The deeper realities of life—the tragedies of love, 
disappointment with oneself, disillusionment, accident, sickness, death, and 
“man’s vehement questions about whence, why, and whither,” are there to be 
faced even in a perfect society. And there are the self-transcending relations 
of love, friendship, and fellowship which make human community a reality, 
for which communistic philosophy makes no room in its system. Add to 
these the sense of joy and gratitude which find their best expression in religion, 
and the idea of the holy or sacred which seems to be present in all forms of 
society, and it becomes clear that religion has a vastly wider field than is as- 
signed to it in Marxist theory. 

Christians will also have to differ as to the use of hate and of physical 
force. Hate for persons and classes, while a powerful motivating force, is 
a two-edged sword and can readily harm the subject more than the object. 
Physical force is a strong intoxicant to be used sparingly and only for con- 
structive ends. Christians will prefer to both of these the slower but creative 
energy of love. Although we cannot utterly repudiate the use of physical 
force and rely wholly on persuasion when it comes to the defense of the weak, 
when we ourselves are the weak, we can take the position of Cardinal New- 
man: “At least we can suffer for the truth, and remind men of it by inflicting on 
them the task of persecution.” 

There are many articles in the Communist creed to which we can say a 
loud Amen. We recognize that large areas of our social order are tawdry, 
banal, and unjust, and that an unrighteous economic system which seeks profit 
at the expense of every virtue underlies this order. Christians can join hands 
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with Communists in the effort to construct a better society so far as ethical 
methods and worthy goals are present. We can collaborate with them in their 
effort to defeat racialism and nationalism and imperialism. This is Christian- 
ity’s own fight. We can join the fight against Fascism, the acknowledged 
enemy of ethical religion and of democratic society. We are at one with them 
also in the care of the child and of motherhood. While we abhor their athe- 
ism we may well ask ourselves whether it is so certain that our practical denial 
of the existence of God is much to be preferred to their theoretical repudiation 
of Him, and whether, as Professor John C. Bennett asks, it is not possible to 
be “closer to God in seeking what God wills than in defending an unjust order 
of things while praising Him.” 

In this touch-and-go review of two of the most virile philosophies which 
are bidding for the favor of the world today, many questions are left unan- 
swered. In the case of Christianity the manifold theologies, sociologies, and 
ecclesiologies, all of them rooted in and historically conditioned by the past, 
make generalizations dangerous. In the case of Communism, the swift 
changes that are taking place in actual practice are inevitably altering the doc- 
trines themselves. Experience may show Communists that the human being 
is a more complex institution than their philosophy assumes him to be. If 
Christianity deals with Communism as it did with the mystery religions, with 
Greek philosophy, with Roman law, with Romanticism, with historical criti- 
cism, and with the scientific method, it will quietly absorb the new and the true, 
refashion its own social content with some of Communism’s clear-cut social 
aims, adapt its psychology to what it finds to be real in the class-struggle con- 
sciousness, and ultimately conserve and claim as its own the rich elements in 
secularism, of which Communism is the extreme form. Or, if we should take 
seriously the dialectic of history, it would not be farfetched to forecast, that 
out of secularism as thesis. will develop antithesis which will be a return to 
religion. And when the synthesis occurs, mayhap will appear a Christianity 
with a social program not as an appendage, nor as a reasoned corollary, but 
as of the essence of religion itself. That is, man and the community of men 
will be put back where we believe they were in the intent and heart of Jesus, 
and the so-called secular achievements will find their place as instruments of 
the kingdom of God in a world in which the divine is increasingly human and 
the human ever more divine. 





John Muir, Mystic 


GRAHAM CHAMBERS HUNTER 


F courageous John Muir, botanist, nature lover, author, and opener of 
| doors, could have made his lithe body last twenty-four years longer, 
until the twenty-first of April, 1938, as he had once made it inch along 
under Yosemite Falls, or, back in his teens, dig day after day through eighty 
feet of sandstone, he would have been one hundred years old. A lot of us 
will think of him on his centenary. He probably did more than any other 
one man to make people want to go to Yosemite and to save it as the common 
possession of us all. He inspired us to add to the list of our national parks 
until we have a glorious chain of them; though he carries no responsibility for 
the silvery little tin cans with which some tourists now deface them. We 
love him for the insights he gave us through his books, calling attention, for 
example, to his belief that the western slope of the Sierra is the most beau- 
tiful mountain section of the world. He helped set a pattern which thousands 
imitate nowadays, of tramping in the hills. An even more important thing, 
which many people will overlook at his centennial, is that he penetrated 
through the rush and drudgery of life to mystical contact with what he was 
sure was an objective world; and once more in history, like Wordsworth and 
Francis and the author of the 104th Psalm and a host of other creative people, 
showed us where the highest values lie. As is Moody, so is John Muir one 
of our Protestant saints, and this year is an opportune time to propose his 
beatification. A few wayside shrines portraying his kindly eyes and waving 
beard would add interest to the beauty of many an American landscape. 

In the late afternoon of July 16, 1872, this athletic, redheaded, thirty- 
four-year-old sawmill operator came panting down the trail from the top of 
Sentinel Rock, three thousand feet above and behind the old Yosemite Vil- 
lage, to meet Asa Gray, veteran botanist, inbound on vacation. Muir was 
radiantly happy. Asa Gray was to him “first botanist in the world.” Mrs. 
Carr, wife of a professor in Berkeley, had written that Gray would expect 
him. When from the high outlook point where he waited, the cloud of dust 
appeared far away, Muir hurried down, carrying a sprig of golden-cupped 
oak. He and Gray, twenty-eight years older, became close friends. Five 
months later, when heavy snow had buried the south side of the valley under 
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deep drifts, Muir climbed high above them late one afternoon on an errand 
for the Harvard professor, up the dangerous ascent of Half Dome and on to 
Cloud’s Rest. Next day he wrote Gray: 

Yesterday I climbed there and then ran up to Cloud’s Rest for your primulas, 
[He literally ran; he could move with great speed at high altitudes. He had the heart 
muscles of the expert mountaineer. He wrote on:] Not one of the assembled moun- 
tains seemed remote—all had ceased their labor of beauty and gathered round their par- 
ent sun to receive the evening blessing. [This was more than a metaphor to Muir; moun- 
tains, clouds, trees, were companions, animate with Spirit.] Waiting angels could 
not be more solemnly hushed. The sun himself seemed to have reached a higher 
life. .. . As Christ to His disciples, so this departing sun soul said to every precious 


beast, to every pine and weed, to every stream and mountain, “My peace I give unto 
»”» 
you. 


No one but a mystic could have set down such words and meant them, 
and Muir meant it all. To him the high altitudes were alive with Spirit; all 
nature sang. The gentle Assisian author of the “Hymn to the Sun” would 
have understood and shared his feeling. 

The young Scot had landed in San Francisco in 1868 and immediately 
walked through it toward Yosemite, a migrant, much as migrants come now; 
and with a sense that the hills are holy. His greatest contribution was to be, 
not his honest work as shepherd or in sawmill, nor his botanical collecting, nor 
even his important geological discoveries, but his teaching of values. He had 
realized that to commune with the Spirit behind beauty is a source of renewal. 
Some of the Indians before him had made some such discovery in a primitive 
way, looking up to the aurora as animate and finding a new thrill in living. 
Some of the Spanish had taught their people to name rivers and mountains 
after the spirit world—Mount San Bernardino, Mount San Gorgonio, the 
river Merced, which has the most beautiful of all names of places, with Mercy 
as the symbol of God. To some of them the custom was merely mechanical; 
a governor in the early days had said, “If Saint Francis wants a mission named 
for him, let him show us a bay.” But to others it was real. So Muir saw 
behind bays and mountains, something completely Other, and his words often 
echo Rudolf Otto’s idea that religious experience is a sense of reverence, 
dependence, fascination before what is holy. Without that, would he have 
called King’s River Canyon “a veritable song of God,” or Yosemite “the 
Lord’s mountain house,” or this earth “God?s glorious star”? Would he have 
exclaimed, as from a height of fifteen hundred feet he looked down in April 
upon the San Joaquin Valley, with its great lake of golden flowers, and 
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remembered that those plants had flowered long before man saw them: “All 
color is received into the eyes of God.” Could he have written, after herd- 
ing sheep in the upper Tuolumne meadows, “I have crossed the Range of 
Light, surely the brightest and best of all the Lord has built; and rejoic- 
ing in its glory I gladly, gratefully, hopefully pray I may see it again.” 

These are the phrases of a man who has perceived the “intimate real” 
in the long succession of Browning and Wordsworth, Thoreau and Traherne, 
of Tagore, Kagawa, and the adopted Canadian Ojibway, Grey Owl. 

In 1871, the year before Gray came, Le Conte met Muir. Le Conte 
was a newcomer then, who had come two years after Muir, had taken the chair 
of geology at Berkeley, and was teaching, as McCosh at Princeton, that you 
can be both a Christian and an evolutionist. He was to serve a local Presby- 
terian church in that city as elder for many years. Visiting Yosemite in his 
second summer, he had a note to Muir, and found the young man elated about 
a recent discovery—glacial markings at the head of Yosemite Fall. No one 
else had noticed them, and the famous geologist Whitney was to sneer at the 
young man asa mere sheepherder. Le Conte went with Muir on a ten days’ 
ramble in the high altitudes, sat on a great warm rock which juts into Tenaya 
Lake and heard Muir describe it as a “bounteous throne of earthly grace.” 
Le Conte did not miss the young Scot’s mysticism, but spoke of the way the 
young man gazed and gazed and could not get his fill. Professor Bade, who 
later succeeded Muir as head of the Sierra Club, said that to Muir hours in 
the mountains would pass as quickly as if they were minutes. 

“Nature mysticism is as genuine an insight as the mysticism of truth or of 
personal relationship,” says Dr. John Wright Buckham. 

A mystic is not, as many intellectuals think, one who creates a dream- 
world and then withdraws into it. A mystical experience is rather the facing 
of reality. Professor Hocking describes it, in his classic volume, The Mean- 
ing of God in Human Experience, as seeing all life in a moment of time, and 
says that it is the source of creativity. That is why religion has been his- 
torically the mother of the arts. A mystic under the right conditioning 
becomes a person of creative power. William James also admits this in his 
famous “Varieties.” The mystic feels the presence of purposeful Spirit 
behind beauty, and seeks and establishes contact; then his faculties find 
release. Muir’s mysticism was certainly not an escape from reality. He did 
not shirk struggle, but found strength to endure it. 

He had to go flatly against the current in California, and, “like him 
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whom a dream hath possessed,” had conflicts all his life. The tradition in that 
state had been to exploit nature. The Spanish grandees had sought and 
gained huge grants of land, and, as in the Philippines, let the common people 
live in misery. Even the mission fathers, paternalistic as they were, did not 
break the system. Their order possessed tremendous estates on which, as 
Josiah Royce pointed out in his History of California, the Indian never 
learned self-dependence. The gold seekers were often, though not entirely, 
exploiters, like the large-scale miners near Sacramento today, who are again 
turning huge tracts of farm land into stone piles, many acres in extent, leaving 
a social problem for some one else to clean up. The railroad entrepreneurs, 
as one reads of them in Frank Norris, were men of the same type. Lumber- 
men used to dynamite even the rare sequoia giganteas for timber, until Muir 
had them prevented. The great factory farmers, affable—and journalistic— 
as some of them are, have made some of the agricultural sections “a living 
hell.” The prevailing attitude has often been as predatory as that which 
Halford E. Luccock describes when he tells how the cat went to London, 
where all the great sights were, and saw only a little mouse under a chair, 
“something to pounce on.” A heart of gold may be hard and yellow. Muir 
opposed this attitude all his life. He knew what life was intended to mean, 
for he had seen it all in one piece. He had experiences to guide him, insights 
into reality as true as anything he had ever measured in his sawmill or 
weighed in the classroom at Madison. He had seen something, and while 
he had not set out to be a fighter, he could not keep this vision to himself. In 
order that the trees and the mountains should be protected for the enjoyment 
of the people, he wrote letters, great ones, some of which we may read in 
Doctor Bade’s book. He talked, convulsing Robert Underwood Johnson’s 
literary circles in New York with laughter at his stories. He wrote magazine 
articles. Strangely, he did not use the forms of poetry; at least none is well 
known; but all his prose is poetic. He wrote books, to open people’s eyes. 
He used political weapons, talking with Theodore Roosevelt and others. He 
founded a fellowship to fight by his side, and after he was gone. These are 
the methods of creative mystics everywhere. 

The outer conflict was the expression of an inner conflict which Muir 
had fought and won. Early in life he must have faced the alternative 
whether to exploit nature, or to go on studying and enjoying its beauty; 
whether to become a prospector for gold, or to go on as an unpaid botanist 
and unofficial geologist and explorer. Back in Scotland, in 1849, the family 
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had been thrilled when the father had said, “We go to America in the morn- 
ing,” for America then was the land of golden opportunity. Then came the 
temptation in Wisconsin to stay on the farm. In the university it would 
have been easy to conform to accepted standards, as many students do; it 
would have been easier still after leaving college. In Yosemite in those 
early years other people were making money and he could have done so, 
for he had the golden touch. He was a thrifty Scot, and died worth half a 
million, but, like Thoreau, he never made money his first aim. He had felt 
the thrill and the pull of watching nature and of enjoying beauty. While 
he was still at the university, in the spring of 1863, Muir had realized his 
life interest; he and a fellow student had talked about a locust blossom over 
the steps of a college hall; for the first time in his life he learned of its family 
connections, and ina flash he made his life decision. No doubt there had been 
insights long before that of which he has not told us, thoughts in childhood 
in Scotland, or adolescent dreams which came to him in the loneliness of 
grueling work for a fanatical father on the Wisconsin farm. 

From that first beginning there was no turning back, his mystical insight 
growing through following the lines of his Scots training. Like the Hebrew 
poet whose word about God, “who coverest thyself with light as with 
a garment,” can never be forgotten by anyone who has seen dawn on the 
Palestinian hills, he believed in the transcendent God, who uses the universe 
as His raiment. Muir had a background of Calvinism, and while he rejected 
many of his boyhood patterns of thinking—for example, about the way the 
earth was made—he never lost the sense of the majesty of God. Though he 
suffered terribly from the harsh educational tasks which his father set—as a 
boy he learned by heart the whole New Testament and three fourths of the 
Old—he never lost his love for the Psalms. He caught early the theory of 
evolution, against the ideas of his lay-preacher father, and came to the belief 
that evolution is the method which God uses in creation. Though his words 
about God are never anthropomorphic, yet there is always a recognition of 
beauty and righteousness, elements which pantheism does not give. 

The insight came at a time when it was most needed. The rank and file 
of people in his day were strangely blind to the deep religious implications 
of the highest scientific theory of that time, just as many of the clergy today 
are inexplicably unobservant of social implications of their faith. Both mis- 
takes, due to literalism, are tragic, and have helped change the American 
mind-set from religion to mechanicalism. The elder Muir’s terrible type 
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of fundamentalism has not strengthened the world-wide Church for its 
urgent task, but young Muir worked through it to the joy of genuine worship. 

While Muir’s words do not suggest Wordsworth, many of his phrases 
reveal the same sense of the presence of immanent Spirit. Wordsworth’s 
“The world is too much with us,” has its parallel in Muir’s paragraph: 

Fear not to try the mountain passes. They will kill care, save you from deadly 
apathy, set you free, and call forth every faculty into vigorous, enthusiastic action. 
Few places in the world are more dangerous than home. ‘The passes lead through 


regions that lie far above the ordinary haunts of the devil and the pestilence that walks 
in darkness. (Mountains of California, p. 79.) 


Muir’s frequent references to the voices of waterfalls, trees, and winds 
are reminiscent of the Lake poet’s idea that nature “speaks a various lan- 
guage.” A nature mysticism as deep as Wordsworth’s is evident in the entry 
in his diary on June 23, 1869: 

Oh, these vast, calm, measureless mountain days, inciting at once to work and 
rest. Days in whose light everything seems equally divine, opening a thousand win- 
dows to show us God. Nevermore, however weary, should one faint by the way who 


gains the blessings of one mountain day; whatever his fate, long life, short life, stormy 
or calm, he is rich forever. 


Or this, written after a day on North Dome, spent not in lazy dreaming 
but in intense observation: 

These blessed mountains are so compactly filled with God’s beauty no petty 
personal hope or experience has room to be. Perched like a fly on this Yosemite dome 
I gaze and sketch and bask, oftentimes settling down into dumb admiration without 
definite hope of ever learning much, yet with the longing unresting effort that lies at 
the door of hope, humbly prostrate before the vast display of God’s power and eager 
to offer self-denial and renunciation, with eternal toil, to learn any lesson in the divine 


Manuscript. A fruitful day ... a terrestrial eternity. A gift of the good God. 


In The Yosemite, which he wrote in 1911 as an appeal to the public to 
make that region a national park, Muir used again the familiar phrases of 
religion. It is full of references to temples and choirs; word pictures, which 
are symbols of reality. He really worshiped with the waterfalls, the trees, 
the noble canyons. 

The outdoor movement has been largely separate from the Church, par- 
ticularly in Protestantism. In California, at least, the typical Sunday morn- 
ing sight is not the American nation going to church, but American youth, in 
khaki, or in the family car, migrating to the open. California got its mind- 
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set in the fifties, when the tide of American missionary spirit was at the ebb. 
So Californian culture became secularistic. Its laws, though based on those 
of New York, have reflected its history. Even the lowans, whose ancestors 
had brought from Ohio, and back of that from New England, the Puritan 
mores, have found the Western climate destructive of their lares and penates. 
It is important, then, that the leading figure in the outdoor movement was a 
mystic, and a man of genuine religious insight. The time is ready for the 
movement to look back at its own foundations. This note, written from 
Wrangell in Alaska, on June 5, 1899, is significant: 

The mountains are pure white. Went to church at Metlakatla; heard Duncan 


preach and the Indians sing. Had a fine ramble in the woods with Burroughs. The 
song sparrow sings best. Most of the passengers are looking at totem poles. 


The pioneer pattern of life did not give much opportunity for fellow- 
ship, nor leave much time for it, and Muir was far away from institutionalized 
meetings most of his life. But his respect for the organized society of those 
who are aware of eternal Spirit, and his sense of need of fellowship in religious 
experience, is unmistakable. 

From his mystical experiences, it is fair to believe, came Muir’s crea- 
tivity. There is the secret of his effectiveness. Those joyful and compelling 
experiences are the source of his willingness to turn away from the super- 
abundance of natural wealth which might have been his; the spring also of 
the deep insight into nature for which he sought and found strong, compel- 
ling, Saxon words. There also we can find the cause of his social effectiveness; 
nothing less could have carried him through years of conflict which he did 
not look for, and which was always partly incomprehensible to him. He 
spoke and he wrote against exploitation, against cruelty, against war; “engines 
for destruction of human beings are only devilish,” he said. History is full of 
mystics to whom religious experience brought joy, guidance, power, and 
whom it made burning and shining lights. The spirit of man is the candle 
of the Lord, waiting to be kindled by the divine. 

Muir was writing about himself when he penned the words which a 
bronze tablet on Mount Rubidoux passes on to all who read: 

Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. Nature’s peace will flow unto 


you as sunshine flows unto trees. The winds will blow their own freshness unto you, 
and the storms their energy, and cares will drop from you like autumn leaves. 


If the mountains are not in reach, access to the same Spirit will bring 
similar release, with unpredictable results. 





Katherine Mansfield and the Art 
of Living 
Howarp J. Conn 
A MAUROIS described the writings of Katherine Mansfield as 


a “cross-section of the feminine universe—finely cut.” The aptness 

of this phrase comes home keenly to me, for I have just finished 
reading her Journal, that intimate record or diary which she kept from 1914 
to the time of her death in 1923. All the entries have that peculiar flavor of 
feminine charm. No other book I have ever read is so unmistakably the work 
of a woman, and when a man closes this Journal he has the feeling that he 
has glimpsed the universe through the eyes of all that he idealizes in woman- 
hood. 

Just what that feminine quality is it might be difficult as well as dan- 
gerous to characterize. Yet in part it is the gift to approach life in a quiet 
and simple way. Among my acquaintances are a husband and wife, the hus- 
band very forceful and very dogmatic in all his assertions, the wife quiet and 
calm as she goes about her way. Their friends realize that for all the bluster- 
ing and worrying of the husband, it is really the simple manner of the wife 
that actually guides that home. Katherine Mansfield was above all things 
simple and honest. There is no fanfare of trumpets, no pomp and circum- 
stance in her work. She never pretended to be anything she was not. And 
if it was never given her as to Sophocles to see life steadily and see it whole, 
at least that small fragment of the universe which came within her ken, that 
bit she did see with a crystal clearness that is given few of us to realize. As 
I read this Journal and thought of all the problems that bother, problems as 
weighty as public finance, planned economy, socialism, government control; 
and problems as annoying as keeping the house clean, cooking the meal, 
earning a living, keeping a job; all these problems seemed somehow to be 
brushed aside for the moment in the rapture which I felt at the simplicity and 
clarity of insight which this woman had. Certainly Katherine Mansfield 
had problems far more discouraging than ours, her sickness and her Joneli- 
ness, and yet she seemed to slip out from under her burdens and find in the 
details of life a joyousness to be envied. 

Simplicity and honesty are the first and last qualities of this woman. 

286 
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“J want,” she wrote, “to keep a kind of minute note-book, to be published . 
some day. That’s all. No novels, no problem stories, nothing that is not 
simple, open.” That is the key to her life. And we read her stories today 
because they are delightfully simple and open. She could never have written 
Anthony Adverse. That’sa man’s book. It’s long, ponderous, and involved. 
Her story, The Garden Party, is in such contrast. It takes but a single inci- 
dent and views it from the eye of a woman, with the result that it is at once 
both light and serious according to that mystic alchemy known only to the 
fairer sex. 

Another entry in the Journal closes with this short, one-sentence prayer, 
“Lord, make me crystal clear for thy light to shine through!” Some of the 
weight and dullness of living might be removed from our shoulders, if with 
sincerity we could pray, “Make me crystal clear for thy light to shine 
through.” 

Her friends were impressed by this quality in her life, and John Mid- 
dleton Murry, her husband, whom she loved deeply and with whom she lived 
and worked during the greater part of her writing career, pays this tribute in 
the Introduction to the English edition of her Journal: “Katherine Mans- 
field was natural and spontaneous as was no other human being I have ever 
met.” This naturalness appears most fully in some of her short sketches 
which, though they are not always intelligible in actual meaning, are never- 
theless delightful because the reader can recognize in them that someone is 


actually living and feeling. Let me give as an illustration her sketch entitled, 
“Good night”: 


“And once again the door opened, and she passed as it were into another world— 
the world of night, cold, timeless, inscrutable. 

“Again she saw the beautiful fall of the steps, the dark garden edged with flutter- 
ing ivy—on the other side of the road the huge bare willows—and above them the sky 
big and bright with stars. 

“Again there came that silence that was a question—but this time she did not 
hesitate. She moved forward, very softly and gently—as though fearful of making 
a ripple in that boundless pool of quiet. She put her arm round her friend. ‘The 
friend is astonished—murmurs ‘It has been so nice.’ The other—‘Good night, dear 


friend? A long tender embrace. Yes, that was it—of course that was what was 
wanting.” 


Another sketch which I think best of all suggests that delightful fem- 
inine characteristic of love for flattery, and which reveals the subtle and deli- 
cate humor which Katherine Mansfield possessed, is entitled “Wickedness”: 
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“I kissed her. Her cheek felt cold, white, and somehow moist. It was like 
kissing a church candle. I looked into her eyes: they were pale, flickering with dim, 
far-off lights. She smelled faintly of incense. Her skirt was rubbed and bulged at 
the knees. 


“ “But how could you say that about the Blessed Virgin!’ said she. ‘It must have 
hurt Our Lady so terribly.’ 

“And I saw the B. V. throwing away her copy of Je ne parle pas Frangais and 
saying: ‘Really, this K. M. is all that her friends say of her to me!’ ” 


But we cannot forget with all this charm and humor the real tragedy of 
Katherine Mansfield’s life. She suffered intensely in body and in mind. You 
may remember that she was born in New Zealand in 1888, but went to school 
in London between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. She returned to New 
Zealand for two years, but was again in London at the age of twenty, in 1909. 
Though she loved her early home and it was one of her intense desires to 
go back and recreate the days of her youth, she was never able to do so. 
From 1917 until the time of her death in 1923, at the age of but thirty-four, 
she was quite an invalid, and suffered increasingly from pleurisy, heart 
trouble, and consumption. The agonizing experience of those last years in 
which she felt the duty to write and yet often had not sufficient strength to 
do so is one of the striking impressions of her Journal. She records days of 
being helpless, of “touching bottom”; then there is this tragic entry: “Can 
I walk? Only creep. Can I do anything with my hands or body? Nothing 
at all. Iam an absolutely helpless invalid. What is my life? It is the exist- 
ence of a parasite. And five years have passed now, and I am in straighter 
bonds than ever.” 

It is a valiant spirit indeed that can face such pain and suffering with a 
smile and a jest, and yet Katherine Mansfield triumphed here. If your lungs 
were worn by consumption, could you write this humorous verse? 

“Almighty Father of All and Most Celestial Giver 
Who has granted to us thy children a heart and lungs and a liver; 


If upon me should descend thy beautiful gift of tongues 
Incline not thine Omnipotent ear to my remarks on lungs.” 


And from her pen in 1920 came one of the most magnificent confes- 
sionals on suffering that it has ever been the genius of a human soul to write. 
Here are words which come from a depth we may not fully appreciate. 

“T do not want to die without leaving a record of my belief that suffering can be 


overcome. For I do believe it. What must one do? There is no question of what is 
called ‘passing beyond it.’ This is false. 
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“One must submit. Do not resist. Take it. Be overwhelmed. Accept it fully. 
Make it part of life. 

“Everything in life that we really accept undergoes a change. So suffering must 
become Love. That isthe mystery. This is what I must do. I must pass from per- 
sonal love to greater love. I must give to the whole of life what I gave to one. The 
present agony will pass—if it doesn’t kill. It won’t last. Now I am like a man who 
has had his heart torn out—but—bear it—bear it! As in the physical world, so in 
the spiritual world, pain does not last for ever. It is only so terribly acute now.... 
Life is a mystery. The fearful pain will fade. I must turn to work. I must put 
my agony into something, change it. ‘Sorrow shall be changed into joy!” 


“Tt is to lose oneself more utterly, to love more deeply, to feel oneself part of 
life—not separate. 


“Oh Life! accept me—make me worthy—teach me.” 


I bow my head always at that passage, and I have heard it quoted many 
times. When we are suffering we do well to remember her faith that there 
isa plan behind it all, and that the suffering can and will be transformed. 

Not only did she suffer physical pain, but her frail health augmented 
by an inherent aversion to society caused her much loneliness. She rather 
liked to be alone, for she remarked that if she found a hair in the bread and 
honey then, she could be sure it was her own. Once after attending a party 
she wrote this: “I was wretched. I have nothing to say to ‘charming’ women. 
I feel like a cat among tigers.” 

This loneliness was intensified greatly by the experience of the World 
War, from which not one of her friends who went to the front returned alive. 
Words cannot indicate how keenly she felt the death on the battlefield of her 
brother, for she was very devoted to him and never fully recovered from the 
loss. After his death she felt she had a duty to write for his sake. “When 
I am not writing I feel my brother calling me, and he is not happy.” She 
heard his voice in the trees and flowers. 

And though she felt that she must write as a duty to the “lovely time 
when we were both alive,” yet she lacked often the strength and power to do 
so. This difference between her desires and her accomplishments produced 
an inner tension that augmented her loneliness and made more poignant her 
suffering. 

From that loneliness there came two expressions which seem to me 
particularly significant. “Nothing helps,” she said, “or could help me except 
a person who could guess.” How true. No one of us wants fully to be 
understood. We dislike to have someone say he can read us like a book, 
for that implies that there is nothing intriguing about us, that we wear our 
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lives on our coatsleeves. We prefer to think that we keep something of our- 
selves private. Yet because we long to be appreciated we want, not someone 
to read us coldly like a page of print, but someone to respond sympatheti- 
cally because from the depth of their own feeling they can guess how we 
feel, too. 

Is it too much to suggest that Katherine Mansfield found the deepest 
answer to her quest in a sense of divine companionship? For the other 
remark which I think significant is this: “I don’t want a God to praise or 
entreat, but to share my vision with.” I think that is the kind of God we 
moderns want and need; not a far-off being dwelling in a remote space, before 
whom we must grovel, but a God who is a spiritual presence to whom our 
sensitive souls are akin and who is somehow near in the midst of life’s richest 
experiences. That is the Almighty God with whom we can share our visions, 
because as we thrill to the grandeur of nature and of life we are responding 
to a beauty of His which He has already shared with us. 

Katherine Mansfield, sensitive as she was to beauty, found through her 
love of nature something of the God who could transform her suffering and 
her loneliness into joy. “The heavens opened for the sunset tonight. When 
I had thought the day folded and sealed, came a burst of heavenly bright 
petals. .. . I sat behind the window, pricked with rain, and looked until that 
hard thing in my breast melted and broke into the smallest fountain, mur- 
muring as aforetime, and I drank the sky and the whisper.” Again she wrote, 
“Isaiah (or was it Elisha?) was caught up into Heaven in a chariot of fire 
once. But when the weather is divine and I am free to work, such a journey 
is positively nothing.” 

Though handicapped, she nevertheless lived fully, with enthusiasm for 
life in its simplest and purest forms. That remains her outstanding charac- 
teristic. The last entry in her Journal bears striking testimony to the fighting 
enthusiasm in her. These last pages she tore out to send to Middleton 
Murry, but then did not for fear they would distress him. She describes 
her losing fight for health. 

“By health I mean the power to live a full, adult, living, breathing life in close 
contact with what I love—the earth and the wonders thereof —the sea—the sun. All 
that we mean when we speak of the external world. I want to enter into it, to be part 
of it, to live in it, to learn from it, to lose all that is superficial and acquired in me and 
to become a conscious direct human being. I want, by understanding myself, to under- 


stand others. I want to become all that I am capable of becoming so that I may be 
(and here I have stopped and waited and waited and it’s no good—there’s only one 
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phrase that will do) a child of the sun. About helping others, about carrying a light 
and so on, it seems false to say a single word. Let it be at that. 4 child of the sun. 

“. . But warm, eager, living life—to be rooted in life—to learn, to desire to 
know, to feel, to think, to act. That is what I want. And nothing less. That is 
what I must try for.” 


And though she knew she would never win what she must try for, she achieved 
a greater victory with her closing words: 


“All this sounds very strenuous and serious. But now that I have wrestled with it, it’s 
no longer so. I feel happy—deep down. Allis well.” 


Three months later she died, still knowing in her heart that “AII is well.” 
Middleton Murry gives this summary of Katherine Mansfield: 


“She suffered greatly, she delighted greatly: but her suffering and her delight 
were never partial, they filled the whole of her. She was utterly generous, utterly 
courageous; when she gave herself, to life, to love, to some spirit of truth which she 
served, she gave royally. She loved life—with all its beauty and its pain; she accepted 
life completely, and she had the right to accept it, for she had endured in herself all 
the suffering which life can lavish upon a single soul.” 


Surely the life of Katherine Mansfield is a challenge. “I feel happy— 
deep down. All is well.” 





Mapping the Course of the Church 


R. Brrcn Hoye 


66 IKE a mighty army moves the Church of God,” runs the hymn of 
, Baring-Gould; and in another line he said, “We are not divided, 
all one body we:” but facts are stout refutals of such a claim. By 
and large the movement of the Church is not forward but backward, or at 
least no movement at all. And as for being one body, the very fact that 
proposals for Church union are being set forth on both sides of the Atlantic: 
in Great Britain, a reunion scheme for the Church of England and the 
Evangelical Free Churches; in America, The Protestant Episcopal Church’s 
invitation to the Presbyterian Church of the United States to join in framing 
plans to facilitate union—these proposals are a confession that the churches 
are not one body, and a planning the course to take, the goal of which will 
be One Church. 

In both of these proposals, theological differences are acknowledged as 
existent, and the theological literature now issuing from the press is mainly 
concerned with setting out what each section of the Church regards as es- 
sential. The thinkers in the churches are miles ahead of the rank and file 
membership, and the “man in the street” is far removed from the “man in 
the pew” or the auditorium. Two sets of documents have been issued within 
a week in England, “Doctrine in the Church of England” (S.P.C.K.), and 
three papers giving “The Report of the Conversations between the leaders 
of the Anglican and the Evangelical Free Churches.” Hugh Redwood, a 
leading religious journalist, says of them that “these documents are of real 
concern to Anglicans and Free Churchmen, but to men and women outside 
the churches most of the things of which they treat appear to be millions of 
miles removed from realities. ... They reveal to us the secret of the trouble 
within the Church militant. It is more concerned to ‘dig itself in’ than to 
carry its warfare into the open. The Doctrine Report and the reunion scheme 
have nothing to do with storming the enemy’s strongholds: they are mainly 
designed to consolidate the churches’ own positions. .. . The general public 
is simply not interested and its apathy, in many ways, is the most solemn warn- 
ing the churches could have.” 

The Anglican Commission’s Report gives the results of fifteen years’ 
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deliberations of a body of twenty persons, representing the various “schools 
of opinion” in the Church of England. After its second year the present 
Archbishop of York, Dr. William Temple, was chairman. In the member- 
ship were leading scholars, Doctor Streeter, Canons Quick and J. Kenneth 
Mozley, L. W. Grensted, W. L. Knox, and V. F. Storr, Dean W. R. Mat- 
thews of Saint Paul’s, Professors J. M. Creed, A. E. Taylor and C. C. J. 
Webb, with four Bishops. Doctor Temple tells us in his Introduction, that 
“the Commission was appointed because the tensions between different 
schools of thought in the Church of England were imperiling its unity and 
impairing its effectiveness.” The aim of the Commission was to reach real 
agreement: where this proved impossible, the divergent views still held are 
set forth. This group of scholars discussed the unchanging truths of the 
Christian revelation and the various interpretations current, “in such a way 
as to be intelligible to those of our contemporaries who have some acquaint- 
ance with theology.” 

It is impossible within the limits of space to present the contents of two 
hundred and forty pages of compact thought. In broad outline, after dealing 
with the Sources and Authority of Christian Doctrine, which includes Scrip- 
ture, the Church and the Anglican Formularies, the Report deals with its 
central themes: Part I—The Doctrines of God and of Redemption, and in 
Part II—by far the largest part, how Redemption is conveyed to man through 
the Church and the Sacraments. Here the typical Anglican view of the 
Ministry comes to the fore, as “instruments” dispensing the Sacraments. 
Part III deals briefly and vaguely with Eschatology—the Doctrine of the 
Last Things. 

Salient points regarding the Bible are, that its inerrancy cannot be main- 
tained in the light of knowledge at our disposal; that the record cannot be 
accepted as always reproducing the very words of our Lord: that evolution 
can be God’s mode of continuous creation: that belief in angels and demons 
has only symbolical value. (On this a sarcastic comment is that the Psalms 
should read “All ye symbols praise the Lord!”) On the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord, they say, “in this case the subject is one on which historical evidence 
by itself cannot be other than inconclusive.” Some actually hold “that our 
Lord’s birth took place under the normal conditions of human generation.” 
Some, but not Doctor Temple, doubt the physical resurrection of our Lord, 
it is “a symbol of this fact” that God reversed the Crucifixion, “an act of God, 
wholly unique in human history.” There is hesitation about accepting 
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miracles. On the Sacraments there is division of opinion: some would hardly 
reject the doctrine of transubstantiation, and adoration of the reserved sacra- 
ment is allowed by most. Infant baptism is taken to mean “deliverance from 
the domination of influences which predispose to sin. It is a vital ordinance 
of the New Testament, and in the life of the unbaptized saint there is a 
defect.” “There is,” it is contended, “no theological objection in principle 
to Prayers for the Departed.” Confession to priests is held to be compatible 
with Anglican doctrine. The Commission avows its closer sympathy with the 
Orthodox Churches of the East than with either Wittenberg or Geneva. 
Toward the Roman Church, while adhering to the attitude toward the Papacy 
taken up in the sixteenth century, they say “some of us look forward to a re- 
union of Christendom having its center in a Primacy, such as might be found 
in a Papacy which had renounced certain of its present claims.” 

The “Report of Conversations” is mainly occupied with a tentative 
scheme for administration of the proposed United Church. On doctrine, 
while accepting the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, it is added that “acceptance 
of the Scriptures and the Creeds does not exclude reasonable liberty of in- 
terpretation.” But who determines what “reasonable liberty” is, is not de- 
fined. 

We must leave these Reports in order to indicate books of outstanding 
importance indicating lines of advance. First of all, the Church cannot ig- 
nore its past. It is necessary to know what each section of the Church stands 
for. A vast library of books has to be read and weighed. An excellent sur- 
vey of the various ramifications of Christendom is supplied by Professor 
Hermann Mulert of Kiel, Germany, in Konfessions Kunde: die christlichen 
Kirchen und Sekten heute (Tépelmann, Berlin). Within the compass of 
four hundred and fifty pages, the history of the Creeds, the views and prac- 
tices, statistical, geographical and historical features of all sections of Chris- 
tendom, beginning with Eastern Orthodox Churches, the Roman Church, 
with all its dogmas, the Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, and Congregational 
Churches, are well set out, and non-Catholic groups of Anglo-American 
origin are included: Quakers, Baptists, Methodists, Adventists, Disciples 
and even Eddyism and Buchmanism. A vast storehouse of materials is thus 
placed within reach. 

Three smaller books set out The Christian Doctrine of Grace, by Pro- 
fessor Hardman of London (Heritage) ; Arminianism, by Dr. A. W. Harri- 
son (Duckworth, London) ; and The New Testament Problem, by Professor 
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C. J. Collins, Oxford, England (Heritage). Doctor Hardman usefully 
collects the various views on the doctrine of grace: the different kinds of 
grace: the “vehicles” for grace’s transmission, and the achievements of grace. 
His selection of passages is wide, historical and illuminating. The book on 
Arminianism is a lovely piece of writing: the reaction in Holland against 
extreme Calvinism is well described, and the spread of Arminianism in other 
lands, including America, is well explained. A fund of information is packed 
artistically within the covers of this book. Professor Collins’s book details 
how modern criticism has undermined the old view of Scriptural infallibility, 
and in popular manner explains the newest Form Criticism. These three 
books elucidate points touched upon in the Anglican Doctrinal Report. 

Romanists are not behind in stating what they stand for. A massive 
volume by the French Thomist, Jacques Maritain, has been put into English: 
The Degrees of Knowledge (Bles, London). These degrees, according 
to Aquinas’s philosophy, are rational and superrational. By the former, 
by means of “the light of natural reason,” man can know of God’s existence: 
by the latter, through the infusion of grace, man may know God “in Him- 
self,” in His “Being.” Maritain takes the former, the way of critical realism, 
to counter the modern scientific views of nature and physics, as given by 
Eddington, Einstein and Plauck. From this he rises to discuss metaphysical 
knowledge, as in mathematics—a realm remote from knowledge gained 
through the five senses. The second part of his book deals with superra- 
tional knowledge, discussing the relation of Mystical Experience to Phi- 
losophy, ingeniously trying to accommodate Augustine’s Platonism to 
Aquinas’s Aristotelianism, and finally soaring “into the stratosphere” where 
Saint John of the Cross practices mystical union with God. Cleverly, but in 
this reviewer’s opinion, not successfully, he tries to bolster Saint John’s “flight 
from reason” with Aquinas’s sturdy defense of rationalism. The book is full 
of acute thought, in clarity of diction pellucid, and American “religious 
realists” will do well to ponder it. But as a forward “pointer” it naturally 
fails. Aquinas is not twentieth century. 

A good little book, consisting of four lectures by Methodist tutors, is 
on The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (Epworth Press, London). One de- 
scribes “The Spirit of God in Jewish Thought”: Dr. Vincent Taylor takes up 
“The Spirit in the New Testament.” This is very valuable for explaining 
how there is disproportion between passages in the Synoptic Gospels and 
those in Acts and the Epistles. “The Holy Spirit in the Church” passes 
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through Church history, and his discussions on Inspiration, the Spirit in the 
Sacraments, the internal witness of the Spirit, are real finger posts guiding the 
One Holy Catholic Church in its future march. Alongside of this is a devout 
group of papers under the title “What Happened at Pentecost?” by the late 
Doctor Wotherspoon of Scotland: an advocate for Catholicism within the 
Presbyterian Church. Six papers on that question are very suggestive, as 
also those on Worship, Prayer, Personal, Common Sacramental. Two on 
the Trinity should be read with Dr. Harold Roberts’ paper in the preceding 
volume on “The Holy Spirit and the Trinity.” 

The greatest book of all, just issued, is Karl Barth’s gigantic volume of 
one thousand pages; the second half of his Lehre vom Wort Gottes (The 
Doctrine of the Word of God: Publishers, Der Evangelischen Buchhandling, 
Zollikon). (Hitler suppressed Kaiser, the publisher hitherto of Barth’s 
works: hence change of firm. R.B.H.) Here, in simpler style than his 
“Romans,” Barth constructs his Dogmatic which counters both Roman 
Catholic and Modernist Protestant Theology, such as the Anglican Report 
inclines to. On the Incarnation, which demonstrates God’s freedom to 
come to man, Barth stoutly defends the Virgin Birth, and Miracles. A long 
section of nearly three hundred pages, on “The Outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost,” demonstrates from the Bible how man becomes open and free, 
through grace, to receive revelation. Another great section on Holy Scrip- 
ture clarifies views of Scripture as not inerrant, as the authority above the 
Church; the closing section deals with “Preaching in the Church.” It is 
an amazing volume, alike for its mastery of Bible contents, its expository 
power, its amassing of the best that has been thought by theologians of all 
shades, its profound view of God, its reading of how the Church has “missed 
its way,” and of how, through return to the Bible the Church may regain 
power, light, peace and message for our fallen world. There is no abler 
book for “mapping” the Church’s future course. 
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The Choice Before Us. By E. Stan- 
LEY Jones. New York: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.50. 


Tuis Abingdon book by the author of 
Christ’s Alternative to Communism, re- 
flects in a strong way the advancing social- 
liberal position of this great leader of the 
Church. He again, and even more viv- 
idly, states the kingdom of God on earth 
as the goal of society and presses an im- 
mediate choice of this objective, else 
Fascism, Naziism or atheistic revolution- 
ary Communism will dominate the 
world. ‘The book links social Christi- 
anity with democracy and envisages the 
destruction of civil and religious liberty 
if the way of justice, brotherhood and 
security be not taken in a co-operative 
commonwealth. 

The translation of the ethical and 
spiritual principles of the kingdom into 
economic formulae and technique are 
not undertaken, but the author does evince 
a sensitive awareness of the sins and mal- 
adjustments of society and demonstrates 
its inherent tensions and contradictions. 
The present message of Stanley Jones is 
still that of a great evangelist but declared 
in terms of a transformed society that 
demands a new social, economic and po- 
litical order as an accompaniment of in- 
dividual salvation. As time goes on it is 
apparent that his world background and 
missionary passion have deepened his con- 
victions and sharpened his perceptions of 
the world crisis and the desperate plight 
of humanity. 

Like Sherwood Eddy, his trend of 
mind as a social-liberal is definitely indi- 
cated, They both hold to the religious 
foundations but emphasize the place of 


the social kingdom of God as basic to 
universal redemption. His position is that 
“the entrance into the kingdom of God 
is individual and by a new birth, but the 
nature of the kingdom is social.” ‘There- 
fore the new birth must mean the coming 
of a social conscience, social attitudes and 
social action. He interprets the Sermon 
on the Mount to say “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his justice and all 
these things shall be added to you.” He 
thus places social justice as elemental in 
the kingdom and prior to material reali- 
zation. 

While his portrayal sometimes indi- 
cates sermonic exposition, we should re- 
member that this is the work of a preacher 
and mystic and not an economist. As a 
real prophet, however, his denunciation 


of the sins of society is devastating and 


realistic. The treatment of Communism 
is frank and fearless. He alludes to its 
Christian co-operative features and public 
welfare objectives with candor and appre- 
ciation, but likewise vigorously condemns 
the sins of Communism as inhibited in its 
atheism, intolerance and class warfare. 
Because of his discernment of good in 
Communism, this position will disturb 
the ultra-conservatives in pulpit and pew, 
and rebuke the indiscriminate users of the 
epithets and labels used in ignorant preju- 
dice. 

The affirmation that the kingdom will 
come both by gradualism and by an apoca- 
lypticism is supported by the teachings of 
Jesus in which the method is likened to 
the seed and the leaven, but also as the 
coming of “the thief in the night.” He 
infers a second coming or a divine inter- 
vention through historic processes. 
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The last two chapters are climactic and 
challenging. “The prodigal society” is 
a telling application of the great parable 
to a runaway order now in a far country. 
He says “if society today is to repent it 
must repent at the center and change its 
competitive selfishness for a co-operative 
brotherhood.” 

The Choice Before Us constitutes 
both a warning and an insistent demand 
that calls for an immediate decision from 
every sincere Christian who really wants 
an answer to his prayer, “Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frank A. Horne. 


Heritage of Beauty. By Danie. 
Jounson FLeminc. New York: 
Friendship Press. $1.50. 


In content, printing and full-page 
illustrations, these pictorial studies of 
modern Christian architecture in Asia 
and Africa are like a casket of jewels. 


The author, who is a professor in Union 
Theological Seminary and a prolific 
writer on missionary subjects, has per- 
formed a real service for the Christian 
Church in associating Christian architec- 
ture with native cultures of the Orient. 
The pictures in this book are not only 
beautiful in themselves but they elo- 
quently support Professor Fleming’s con- 
tention that it is a mistake to impose West- 
ern architectural forms on the East, when 
India, China, Japan, Egypt and other 
Eastern lands have an indigenous contri- 
bution to make to Christian church archi- 
tecture. Not that certain classical or 
Gothic principles may not be used, but 
not until they have been harmonized with 
the soil and ideals of the people, where 
new churches are to be erected. The 
matter in hand goes deeper than this. A 
Christian world fellowship is in the mak- 
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ing on all the five continents and the 
islands of the sea. This book vividly, 
logically and picturesquely shows the heri- 
tage of beauty, with its possible contribu- 
tions to world fellowship, that is being 
actualized in widely different cultures 
through the building of modern houses 
of worship. 
FrED WINsLow ADAMs. 

Boston University. 


The Romantic Movement and Meth- 
odism. By Freperickx C. GI. 
London: Epworth Press. 7/6. 


THE author moves into an unoccupied 
area when he undertakes to survey the 
relation of early Methodism to literature. 
Wesley's Journal and his Letters are 
proof enough that he had rare creative 
literary powers and his frequent refer- 
ences to books disclose he had capacity for 
literary criticism. In taste he was a 
classicist and particularly fond of Homer. 

In his day, the apathy and artificiality 
of writers like Dryden and Pope melted 
into a new liberated emotion and imagi- 
native passion which theretofore had been 
suspect. To this change the author ar- 
gues early Methodism contributed by its 
radiant sensibility, new emphasis on 
personality, and the use of familiar lan- 
guage. Boswell quotes Johnson as saying 
that the great success which those called 
Methodists have is owing to their express- 
ing themselves in a plain and familiar 
manner, which is the only way to do good 
to the common people. 

To be sure it might be claimed that 
those three conditions fostered both 
Methodism and the new Romanticism. 
Mr. Gill, however, traces the specific in- 
fluence of Methodism upon the warmth 
and delicacy of Cowper and the light and 
fire of the lyrical Blake. Both of them 
commended warmly the work of Wesley; 
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Blake calling it a miracle. Stopford 
Brooke held that Cowper influenced the 
hot hatred and fiery emotions of Burns 
and Shelley. This book holds that 
Methodism was also incandescent to the 
brilliant and tragic genius of Emily 
Bronté, and that Wesley’s interest in the 
poor and the imprisoned was parent to 
the gospel of pity in the novels of Dickens, 

Mr. Gill knows literature and writes 
well. He thinks he has but opened a 
rich quarry which invites further exca- 
vations. 

Joun W. LancpAte. 

Book Editor of 
The Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Peril of Modernizing Jesus. By 
Henry J. CapBury. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


On a visit to the Holy Land, Doctor 
Cadbury saw, in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, a statue of Mary 


wearing a wrist watch. A famous picture 
of the Last Supper shows the disciples 
and Jesus sitting in high chairs. The 
modern minister may smile at these 
anachronisms, but rare are they who are 
not guilty of committing anachronisms 
on the mind and spirit of Jesus. 

Those who preach the social gospel are 
accustomed to find in Jesus Christianity’s 
reason for proclaiming social institutions, 
social interrelation, social groups, and the 
social motive. As a matter of fact, the 
author affirms, Jesus rarely, if ever, dealt 
with social institutions as such. He was 
indifferent to the solidarity of society, 
with Him modern social attitudes were 
lacking, and nowhere does He make ap- 
peal to social motives. 

Doctor Cadbury is no doubt right in 
his position that Jesus was not a preacher 
of plans and programs, that He met each 
situation as He came to it, and that He 
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prescribed without reference to a con- 
sistent program: “My impression is that 
Jesus was largely casual. He reacted to 
situations as they arose but had hardly a 
program or plan—the aim of Jesus was to 
live according to the will of God, of 
which the law with the iii formed 
the chief revelation.” 

Thus, in His meeting of a series of 
situations as they arose, Jesus behaves 
“just as one would expect of a pure, 
earnest, pious Jew of Galilee in the reign 
of Tiberius.” That is not to say that 
Jesus’ life and teachings did not have 
unity. ‘They had a deep-lying consist- 
ency, what Thomas 4 Kempis would 
call an inner simplicity. 

We like that emphasis on the “casual” 
teaching of Jesus; but when Doctor Cad- 
bury goes on to say, in speaking of the 
motives of Jesus, that “Jesus nowhere in 
the synoptic gospels uses ‘love’ of either 
His own or His Father’s attitude to 
men”; and when he finds that the mod- 
ern all-controlling purposes of ethics like 
altruism, value of personality, the great- 
est good to the greatest number, and 
brotherhood are noteworthy by their 
absence; the reviewer feels that the 
author could have gone on to say that 
these motives are so strongly implied in 
the casual teachings of Jesus as to justify, 
and to make mandatory, our acceptance 
of these motives when we face the social 
problems of this day. But here the re- 
viewer may be guilty of modernizing the 
author. 

Dr. Henry J. Cadbury is at present 
Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard 
University. The Peril of Modernizing 
Jesus is deserving of a wide reading and 
should be a real check to a present danger 
of carelessness in the interpretation of 
Jesus. 

J. Eart GItpreaTH. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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I, Yahweh. By Roserr Munson 
Grey. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
and Company. $2.50. 


Tuis is an unusual book, “a novel in 
the form of an autobiography” of 
Yahweh, the story of the checkered career 
of a god. Yahweh tells his own story. 
The style is quaint, Biblical, pleasing; 
always eloquent, sometimes powerful. 
Humor prevails, bubbling over in places. 
It is a very clever book. The author 
knows the main events in Biblical and 
church history, and is awake to present 
world movements and their meanings. 
He is mature in understanding. The book 
is studded with nuggets of wisdom. 

Yahweh is portrayed as having started 
with Abraham westward, and as having 
expanded with changing places and condi- 
tions, under the tutelage of the wisely 
great. Through the things he learned 
from Moses, Joshua, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, the priests, Jesus, Paul, Constan- 
tine, Saint Francis, Pope Leo, and many 
since, Yahweh has come to his present 
state. He has moved always reluctantly 
from one people and one character to 
another. He has struggled always 
against a “given” in his nature in the 
form of an inferiority complex. He has 
trailed along with the masterful whom 
he served according to their need. His 
career reminds us of the adage that “an 
honest god is the noblest work of man.” 
He has been irresistibly intrigued by 
priestliness and by the allurements of 
militarism. Yahweh confronts us today 
admittedly a weary and divided god, “a 
pantheon of a hundred national gods.” 

When judged by its literary crafts- 
manship, this book is an undoubted success. 
Readers who already know the history of 
Yahweh will best understand its many 
clever turns. Judged as a contribution to 
the cause of religion, its value is debatable. 
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It does hold fast by man’s incurable re- 
ligiousness, and it intimates the reality of 
an actually existent God whom it does 
nothing to reveal. Yahweh himself 
proves to have been a pliable figment of 
man’s wishful needs. ‘Thus the main 
current of Western religious history ends 
in deception. Futility is the net result of 
man’s traffickings with Yahweh, and re- 
ligion is today getting practically no- 
where. Meant, perhaps, to be a satirical 
critique of that main current in history 
which has given us a “usable” god and a 
socially ineffectual religion, its net effect 
tends to be one of vivid disillusionment. 
For a person who wants to learn as he 
goes along, the reading of any one of 
several available less imaginative books 
on the growth of the idea of God or on 
the social meanings of religion today 
might give a richer reward. 
Horace T. Hour. 


Ohio University. 


Egerton Ryerson: His Life and Let- 
ters. By C. B. Sissons, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
$5.00. 


Or Dutch Huguenot stock, of United 
Empire Loyalist parentage, a youth of 
eighteen is compelled to choose between 
a place in both the household and church 
of his father and membership and, later, 
ministry in the church of his conversion. 

Soon he becomes not only the acknowl- 
edged leader in building that young 
church into the largest and most potent 
factor in a pioneering country, but also 
the general in a long-drawn-out struggle 
against his father’s church for religious 
liberty and equality, and a leading officer 
in the parallel struggle of pioneer-spir- 
ited citizens out from the status of a de- 
pendent governed colony into that of 
“daughter . . . in my mother’s house, but 
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mistress in my own.” Such a biography 
reads like a novel. 

A youth, whose formal education for 
the larger part was mixed with exacting 
farm labor, and ended with three months’ 
reading in classics following but two 
years in a district grammar school, be- 
comes co-founder and later Principal of 
one of the greatest colleges of his country, 
also founder and first Superintendent of 
one of the best and best known systems of 
Public Education from primary to post- 
graduate, on the American continent. 
Again, truth stranger than fiction. 

A young Methodist preacher, who in- 
troduced Christianity to a tribe of Indians, 
eating and sleeping in their wigwams, 
teaching them practical and manual arts, 
who rode Methodist frontier circuits with 
but a pittance for support, becomes an 
adviser to governors and governments in 
Canada and in England and is acclaimed 
as the foremost personality in “forging 
the spirit of a nation.” What an epic! 

All this in one man—FEgerton Ryerson. 
And more: a man in the background of 
whose life the primary dominant interest 
was spiritual, is compelled by circum- 
stances, yet successfully, to put political 
interests in the foreground; a contro- 
versialist who “devoted a day to fasting 
and prayer and then went at my adversary 
in good earnest,” exemplar of the art, in 
controversy, of combining naturally, 
logic, exactness and thoroughness, vigor 
pungency and courage, with Christian 
fairness and courtesy; an editor, making 
his publication the most widely circulated, 
most widely quoted, and indeed the 
strongest single influence on public affairs, 
general culture and religious develop- 
ment in Upper Canada, if not all Canada. 

Professor Sisson has not only rendered 
a significant service to history and for 
historians in assembling and publishing 
the letters of Egerton Ryerson, his 
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brothers and associates, but for the read- 
ing public has furnished a narrative in 
which, as intimated above, biography 
smacks of both romance and drama and 
reads like a saga of the early days of 
Canada. 
Cuarces WEsLEY Fin. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Gospel of the Lord Jesus. By 
ConraD SKINNER. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


ConraD SKINNER has given us a use- 
ful book dealing with a question which 
troubles many headmasters and college 
administrators. Across our country there 
is an important group of institutions 
which have been founded through and are 
supported by money donated by those who 
recognize the necessity for the combina- 
tion of academic soundness and spiritual 
literacy. Few of these schools live today 
to perpetuate a particular theological 
point of view. Most of them are sincere 
in wishing to equip their graduates with 
adequate religious knowledge leading to 
a healthy spiritual experience. Many of 
them are troubled by the ineffectiveness of 
present techniques. Knowledge of the 
Bible and effective spiritual experience 
are not necessarily concomitant, but the 
study of the Bible is naturally looked upon 
as the gateway to the achievement of a 
Christian philosophy for personal and 
social living. 

Mr. Skinner’s book shares with us a 
quarter of a century of experience with 
the problem of how to teach the Bible. 
As chaplain of Leys School, Cambridge, 
England, he has formulated theories and 
tested them. The book has two distinct 
parts. The shorter but not less important 
section deals with educational technique. 
It states with clarity the point of view 
from which the author teaches the Bible 
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to students, describes the curriculum 
which is the natural vehicle for his edu- 
cational philosophy, and finally explains 
the technique used. 

The second and longer section of the 
book is in effect an exposition of Mr. 
Skinner’s teaching. Starting always 
from the student’s present experience and 
current interests, it covers the life of 
Jesus and the meaning of the gospel 
forms through which that life has been 
conveyed to us. Mr. Skinner makes no 
attempt at a “new biography.” It is 
rather the teaching of Christianity as a 
way of life with the gospel as a starting 
point. It requires little imagination to 
recover the classroom atmosphere. ‘The 
gospel material is treated in such a way as 
to give a sympathetic contact with the 
knowledge the student is receiving in 
other fields of knowledge. Those who 
find value in a well written and richly 
stimulative life of the Master may well 
read this book. Those who have re- 
sponsibility for sharing Christian faith 
with adolescents should read it. 

Wixzour Eppy SAUNDERS. 
Headmaster—The Peddie School. 


Varieties of Christian Experience. 
By Sv. Norzorc. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House. $2.50. 


Tue author, a Lutheran Norwegian 
scholar, rings the changes on The Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience and regards 
William James as the outstanding figure 
in the rise and early development of the 


psychology of religion. Although he 
maintains that James has been thwarted 
by his myopic pragmatic philosophy in his 
attempt to appreciate Reality, he praises 
the American psychologist for the daring 
and vision with which he pioneered in the 
almost uncharted realm of the scientific 
explication of religious phenomena. 
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Doctor Norborg is persuaded that James 
and other psychologists, the majority of 
them Americans, have not clearly under- 
stood the nature of Christianity. His 
thesis is that Christian experience is unique. 
He makes a sharp distinction between 
Christian experience and the mystical ex- 
perience common to all religions and cul- 
minating in a process of identification. In 
Christian experience, he contends, even 
in Christ-mysticism, the individual never 
loses his personal identity; in fact God is 
not the psychological object of man, man 
is the object of God. When a man is face 
to face with the inescapable God of 
Christianity, the mere super-ego is not 
challenging the psychic ego. Such an ex- 
perience is self-verifying; to say the least, 
psychology cannot disprove the existence 
and potency of the God of Christ. God 
as a stark reality may be discovered and 
acknowledged by the psychologists only 
after their unscientific and mechanistic 
presuppositions have collapsed. 

In expanding his thesis the author occu- 
pies himself largely with Christian con- 
version of the crisis type. Psychiatry and 
personality analysis, he maintains, will 
amend the studies of James, Starbuck and 
others, by affording a deeper insight into 
the nature and function of Christian ex- 
perience. He cites numerous cases which 
the more recent clinical techniques and 
findings explicate. He stresses conver- 
sion as a cure for diseased minds, although 
he concedes that even a soundly regen- 
erated man may be afflicted with a major 
mental pathology like paranoia. 

The absolutely determining factor in 
Christian experience is the hearing of the 
Word of God. The conceptual belief 
in Christ’s redemptive work so far from 
being accessory is fundamental and deci- 
sive. Knowing preconditions both the 
affective and the conative phases of Chris- 
tian conversion; teaching and preaching 
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are indispensable. ‘The difference be- 
tween a merely moral conversion and a 
Christian conversion is the centrality of 
the Word in the latter. 

The thinking of Doctor Norborg has 
been influenced by Kierkegaard, Otto and 
Barth. The extreme positions of Barth 
are, however, not adopted. ‘The book is 
stimulating, critical and positive. It con- 
tributes to the reconstruction of the psy- 
chology of religion which is now rapidly 
advancing. It abounds in fresh insights 
and sidelights. One could wish that Doc- 
tor Norborg had taken into fuller con- 
sideration competent American psychol- 
ogists who have not bowed the knee before 
mechanism and who are actually utilizing 
the more refined methods of personality 
exploration and their results. 

Karu R. Srotz. 
The Hartford School of 
Religious Education. 


Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers. By 


FREDERICK F. MUuvELLER and 
Hucu HartsHorne. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Tuis interesting and challenging study 
should be read by every minister. Its 
pages probe deep into one of the ministry’s 
most neglected problems—the lack of 
any accepted code for the personal con- 
duct and public actions of its members. 
Every minister has been at times dis- 
turbed and affronted by some crude and 
unethical practice on the part of some of 
his colleagues; the Church has sometimes 
been lowered before the world by such 
lack of moral perception. We have per- 
haps been troubled lest we ourselves have 
been an embarrassment to our brethren 
and the work we represent. But where 
is any standard to be found, save in a 
man’s own conscience, a guide too often 
shaped by the circumstances of one’s back- 
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ground, one’s environment, or one’s 
training, to have validity. The physician 
has an accepted medical code; the lawyer 
has his legal code; there is no clerical 
code. 

Not all the topics examined will be 
recognized as having ethical import. The 
differences in practice in various parts of 
the country and in different denomina- 
tions, the economic pressure of inadequate. 
salaries, the lack of a definite facing of 
the moral implications of one’s profes- 
sional habits, the failure of theological 
seminaries to give counsel to their stu- 
dents unversed in ministerial temptations 
—these things are apt to blunt consciences 
to moral distinctions. 

The approach of the book is not pedan- 
tic. It is the record and interpretation of 
an extensive questionnaire as to the actual 
working practice of active ministers in 
which graduates of certain seminaries 
from 1901 to 1930 co-operated, to which 
were added one hundred definite inter- 
views. The utter lack of any standard of 
ministerial procedure is startling. For 
example, the following table of the habits 
of ministers in performing marriage cere- 
monies for divorced persons is illuminat- 
ing: 3.1% marry no divorced persons 
whatever; 31.6% marry the innocent 
party in cases of adultery and desertion; 
31.7% marry the innocent party in any 
divorce; 25.8% marry even the guilty 
party if the evidence supports the belief 
that they could make a satisfactory home; 
8% marry any divorced persons who 
apply. The results on a very different 
problem are as varied. Do you accept 
ministerial discounts in stores? 42.2% 
accept all discounts offered; 13.4% ac- 
cept most; 20.7% accept some; 17.2% 
accept few; 7.4% accept none. The 
variance is as wide in many of the other 
problems presented. The temptation is 
to quote more widely, but space forbids. 
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The authors give not only these tabulated 
results, but many personal explanations 
and interpretations from different minis- 
ters regarding their own attitudes and 
practices. 

The authors modestly disclaim any in- 
tention to set up a code of ethics; they 
simply present the problem, the facts and 
their interpretation, as a basis for dis- 
cussion and thought. One wishes that 
their modesty had not been so great. If 
out of the mass of conflicting procedures, 
they had formulated even a simple code 
which might have been suggestive to a 
man wishing to make a personal one, it 
would have been helpful at least to the 
inexperienced. ‘This book should find a 
place on every minister’s desk and should 
be well thumbed, underlined and an- 
notated; it also should find a place on 
every program of ministerial gatherings. 
The authors have done a great service 
to the ministry and to the Church. 

Howarp D. FRENCH. 
Amherst, Mass. 


The Man That Changed the World. 
By Freperick B. FisHer. Nash- 
ville: The Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


FREDERICK B. FisHER’s latest book, 
The Man That Changed the World, has 
a kind of excitement about it that makes 
you want to read it in haste. You leap 
rapidly from peak to peak of religious 
history and rhetorical proclamations with- 
out much examination of details or 
claims. 

There are doubtless prophetic elements 
in the bold statements. Powerful pas- 
sages such as the contrast between the 
noisy struggle of world forces and the 
quiet dynamic of Christian ideals (Chap- 
ter 5); the disciples with Jesus before 
and after His death (Chapter 3); and the 
essential unity of individual Christian ex- 
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perience and of Christian social outreach 
(Chapter 6). 

You feel with him the futility of con- 
demning other religions and long to see 
Christ enter every religion. You at least 
want to share his optimism that “there is 
verily a mass incarnation of the Christ 
ideal in society” (page 151), and that 
“science, sociology, religion—these three 
march hand in hand toward the swinging 
gates that open into the new world we 
are making after the pattern of Jesus” 
(page 183). You trust his missionary in- 
sight in the declaration, “the whole Ori- 
ental world has risen in opposition to the 
materialism and force of Western pow- 
ers, but at the same time it has made a 
potent response to Christian idealism” 
(page 160). You hope with him that 
“the Christian missionary planted the seed 
of a non-violent ideal that will some day 
quiet the noise of machine guns” (page 
158). 

As you sweep with him over ancient 
religions, world religions of today, the 
Old Testament, the New ‘Testament, 
church history and the missionary enter- 
prise, you may say almost breathlessly, 
“Jet us stop and think a moment about the 
bold claims.” One has the feeling that an 
element of rhetorical exaggeration may 
not do justice to “the Man that changed 
the world.” For instance, “Jesus had at 
His finger tips the literature and phi- 
losophy ‘of the Orient” (page 54). You 
wonder at times whether the world 
changed and shaped Jesus or whether He 
changed the world. It is a bit risky to 
tell what Jesus would have been if born 
in Rome, or Greece or India (page 55) 
or to claim that being born in Palestine 
is the cause that made Him a “cosmopo- 
lite” (page 48), and “more than a Jewish 
Messiah” (page 52). It is easy to over- 
define Jesus and leave Him meaning less 
rather than more to men. Jesus did 
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change the world, as the book holds, but 
whether the central mystery is central in 
these pages is a grave question. 

But the survey of a changing world 
from the Christian viewpoint is vivid and 
different. You can take a vast outlook on 
titanic forces of the world with the mind 
of a man of action and share his irresist- 
ible passion. You will feel that his 
mighty proclamations are reaching for 
a vast reality. Maybe you will see visions 
and be jarred out of complacency. And 
probably that will best satisfy the author. 

L. C. WricHrT. 
President of 
Baldwin-Wallace College. 


Our Ineffective State. By WiLi1AM 
H. Hesster. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $2.50. 


H. G. Wextts, with all his prolific 
versatility, confessed his inability to come 
through with a thrice-a-week editorial, 


and after three years (incidentally ex- 
pressing commiseration for preachers with 
weekly sermons that must be finished on 
time!) resigned. 

The author of this discerning book is 
the chief editorial writer of the Cin- 


cinnati Enquirer. This does not mean 
that he writes all the editorials which ap- 
pear in that paper, or that all the editorials 
which appear in that paper reflect the ideas 
conveyed in this book. Far from it. 
But he writes, both there and here, clearly, 
fearlessly, and with a nimble pen. 

He does not hesitate to criticize many 
things in the status quo (the title is fairly 
descriptive of the book), but his main 
thesis, and devout hope, is that such ad- 
justments can and shall be made in the 
present economic and political order that 
the Capitalistic System shall be preserved 
in its main essentials. 


The radical will judge the book hope- 
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lessly conservative; the tory will find 
it “Way off to the left,” which means, 
for this reviewer, that it is sane—and sug- 
gestive. It does not hesitate to criticize 
the Supreme Court, though when the 
court issue arose (after the book was pub- 
lished), the Enquirer was staunchly, un- 
hesitatingly, daily, and front-pagedly 
against Court changes. Which means 
nothing, likely, save that an editorial 
writer is not “the management” in the 
realm of the fourth estate. 

“Liberty needs to be redefined in 
terms of the certainty that public plan- 
ning will be vastly expanded in coming 
years,” and “liberty in the effective State 
will be something different from what 
it has been in the ineffective State of the 
century past.” ‘The author argues for a 
more ready method of making the popu- 
lar will felt; amendments to the Consti- 
tution should be more speedily possible. 
He objects to the subterfuge of hastily 
delegating emergency powers to the 
executive; some quick-moving amend- 
ing process would be more honest—and 
effective. 

“Sabotaging the Peace System” places 
the blame for much of the world unrest 
right where it belongs, on our own door- 
step. For example, the American veto 
of The League proposal to send a com- 
mission to Manchuria in October, 1931, 
lies back of the present Sino-Japanese hos- 
tilities. The chapter headed “Two For- 
eign Policies,” relates the numerous 
clashes in our history between the State 
Department and the Senate, all of them 
tending to make us ridiculous abroad. 

Any thoughtful American reading this 
book will find himself, at the end, a hum- 
bler and a wiser man. It reveals a com- 
prehensive knowledge of our history and 
of contemporary world events and points 
out their bearing on our present and 
future. 

Study, travel, practice in expression, 
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and a thoughtful, constructive mind lie 
back of this volume. 

We have become accustomed to expect 
discriminating opinions in history, poli- 
tics, and economics from “newspaper 
men”—the list grows long. Mr. Hessler 
steps out into the first rank. 

JessE HAtsey. 
The Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Prelude to Peace. By Henry A. 
ATKINSON. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 


Swords Into Plowshares. By Mary 
Hoxie Jones. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 


Tue troubled condition of interna- 
tional affairs calls for the publication and 
reading of such books as these. 

Doctor Atkinson writes from years of 
experience as General Secretary of the 
Church Peace Union and of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship; he 
has watched many of the post-war con- 
ferences and has a wide acquaintance with 
peace leaders and literature. Constantly 
insisting upon the use of a realistic 
method, and dealing largely with the 
history and psychology of the last twenty 
years, he seeks to explain to the average 
reader the fundamental issues involved 
in the effort to check war. A strong be- 
liever in the collective system, he reason- 
ably attributes many of the world’s re- 
cent woes to the ambiguous attitude of 
the United States since its rejection of 
the League of Nations. A world com- 
munity must be built according to the 
same principles and expedients which 
local groups have adopted for harmonious 
living and for guaranteeing respect for 
law and order; a world police force is 
an ultimate objective. 

Until men shall become internation- 
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ally-minded, Doctor Atkinson considers 
it better to strive to remove the causes of 
war before hostilities start than to hope 
to apply sanctions when a case has gone 
beyond control. Aggressive nationalism 
must be sublimated, and underprivileged 
nations should be granted more equitable 
access to raw materials and markets; lack 
of space apparently precludes any ex- 
haustive or technical analysis of how these 
ideals may be accomplished. The writer 
is convinced that this task is the responsi- 
bility of education and religion. A 
most stimulating critique suggests that 
Europe’s despair is due in part to the wide 
influence of Barthianism, which is found 
to have an affinity to Marxism. ‘The 
author himself would rise above all phi- 
losophies of crisis and catastrophe by as- 
serting a dynamic, intelligent faith, 
confident that in the long run humanity 
can save itself. 

Naturally Doctor Atkinson urges the 
churches to act vigorously for peace. 
Miss Jones, the daughter of Rufus Jones, 
indicates in her longer and more detailed 
volume that the Quakers have been en- 
gaged in just such work. Her account 
of the activities of The American 
Friends Service Committee from 1917 
to 1937 is written from long personal 
and family association with the leaders 
of her group in both America and Eng- 
land and from months of research among 
the denominational records. She resorts 
to dialogue and discussion, and synthesizes 
from numbers of documents composite 
stories or letters which may well be taken 
as types. Stressing Russia, Poland, and 
Germany, she vitalizes the history of the 
Friends’ relief agents and presents sympa- 
thetic case-studies of regenerated victims 
of the war and post-war periods. Brief 
space is devoted to the activities of the 
Friends Service Committee in the United 
States itself, both in regard to peace edu- 
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cation by itinerant caravans and by more 
permanent institutes, and to practical 
ministrations to American unfortunates, 
particularly anthracite coal miners and 
Southern mountaineers. The climax is 
an account of work in war-wracked 
Spain. ‘This book intensifies one’s con- 
viction that if all Christians shared the 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and quiet assur- 
ance of the Society of Friends, the cause 
of peace, brotherhood, and social justice 
throughout the world would be markedly 
advanced, 
Eart CRANSTON. 

The University of Redlands. 


The Parables of the Gospels. By 
Hucu Martin. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


Tue fact that Jesus taught in parables 
is probably one of the chief reasons why 
His teaching has not become merely a sub- 
ject for abstract study by highly trained 
scholars, It is quite conceivable that the 
Sermon on the Mount, with its tremen- 
dous ethical absolutes, might have lapsed 
from popular interest or perhaps even 
might never have attained any measure at 
all of popular interest, if it had not been 
for that series of homely, concrete illustra- 
tions that go along with it in the Gospels. 
For the parables rescue the principles 
from remote abstraction, bringing them 
down among men; and this seems to be 
precisely what our Lord desired and ex- 
pected them to do. 

Mr. Hugh Martin’s successful effort 
in bringing these homely and concrete, 
yet perennially living stories of plain 
human experience, clear down into our 
contemporary setting, deserves a place 
alongside that fairly large number of 
other such efforts, and especially alongside 
Professor C. H. Dodd’s The Parables of 
the Kingdom, and Doctor Oesterley’s 


The Gospel Parables, and Doctor But- 
trick’s vivid and profound study; although 
in undertaking the task Mr. Martin has 
sought rather more specifically than any 
of these others, to use his own words, “‘to 
prepare an exposition which would be of 
service to teachers in classroom and pulpit, 
as well as to those who wish to study the 
parables for their personal interest and 
profit.” In reading these chapters it will 
be well for the reader to keep this avowed 
objective always in mind, for it might 
be that in finding how unpretentiously 
simple the treatment is throughout, one 
should be deluded into thinking that the 
author had neglected his scholarship. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Martin has 
done no such thing; but he has, rather, 
been able to interpret the matured reflec- 
tions of New Testament scholarship to 
the ordinarily intelligent lay person in 
such a way as to make this same scholar- 
ship available to thousands who love the 
parables and are eager to understand them 
in the light of the best thought that can 
be brought to bear upon them—and yet 
have not the opportunity to delve for 
themselves in the mines of critical knowl- 
edge. 

It will never be possible, certainly, for 
any interpreter or for any scholar to reach 
the utmost depths of meaning that lie 
buried in Jesus’ parables; for the mystery 
of their meaning opens up almost like an 
abyss as one plunges further and further 
down. But so long as one recognizes that 
this is so; and if even when his insight 
seems to reveal far more than he had ever 
before supposed could be found in one 
of these seemingly naive stories, he re- 
members, as Mr. Martin does, that “the 
mind of Jesus is too great for us to com- 
pass,” there is little danger that the in- 
terpreter will claim for himself more 
than a very limited understanding of 
what our Lord intended to convey by 
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means of His parables, of metaphysical 
and ethical truth in its entirety. 

This reviewer appreciates Mr. Martin’s 
modesty almost as much as he envies him 
his clarity and directness. It is perfectly 
evident that an author of a book of this 
sort, if he himself has been directly 
touched by the spirit of the Master, can 
help carry on his Master’s work by the 
preparation of such a book to an extent 
far greater than he himself will probably 
ever realize. 

Dwicut J. BRaDLey. 
The Union Church 
(Congregational), 
Boston, Mass. 


The Eternal Word in the Modern 
World. By Burron Scorr 


Easton and Howarp CHANDLER 
New York : 
$2.50. 
THE observance of the Church Year 
is by no means limited to the liturgical 


RosBBIns. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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churches. The printed Orders of Wor- 
ship issued weekly in hundreds of non- 
liturgical churches carry the ecclesiasti- 
cal designation of the Sundays from “The 
First Sunday in Advent” to “Trinity 
Sunday.” It is probably true that liturgi- 
cal interest among the so-called Free 
Churches is not keen enough to continue 
the emphasis through the twenty-four 
Sundays after Trinity. 

Here is a stimulating book on the 
Church Year. Its authors are members 
of the Faculty of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York. Burton 
Scott Easton is Professor of Literature 
and Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, with a background of critical 
preparation at Géttingen, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Glasgow, and with 
an enviable reputation for sound scholar- 


ship. Howard Chandler Robbins, who 
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will always be “Dean Robbins” to those 
who came to know him first through his 
“Cathedral Sermons” and his books of 
family devotions, is Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, a preacher of unusual insight 
and power and a scholar in the field of 
religion. 

This book is a compilation of liturgi- 
cal, expository and homiletical notes on 
the Gospels and Epistles of the Church 
Year. The introductory chapter on the 
development of the Church Year, the 
Liturgical Notes for each Sunday, and 
the Comparative Table in the Appendix 
will be of more vital interest, perhaps, 
to the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
and Lutheran churches, although every- 
one who appreciates accurate historical 
perspective will find these Notes helpful 
and rewarding. 

Every minister of religion, no matter 
what his denominational affiliation, will 
discover that the exegetical and exposi- 
tory comments are a treasure house of 
sermonic suggestion. It is not a lazy 
man’s book. No one can turn to its 
pages and find a convenient sermon out- 
line which he can lift bodily from its 
context and take into his pulpit. With 
that sort of homiletic inspiration these 
two scholars have no sympathy. One 
must read this book with the Scriptures § 
open before him and with the latest and 
most critical commentaries ready at hand. 
In a word, the book does not give the 
preacher a sermon. It sends him back to 
his study inspired to find one in the 
records of his own experience and in the 
witness of the Church. 

The title of the book is fully justified 
by its contents. On almost every page 
there are striking evidences of modernity. 
This is true not only in terms of exegesis, 
but also in the field of practical applica- 
tion. There is an awareness of the bear- 
ing of modern psychology upon religious 
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faith, and a clear call to face reality in the 
spirit of Jesus. There is a clear-cut con- 
cept of the Church “coextensive in prin- 
ciple with a redeemed humanity” which 
aligns this book with the findings of the 
Conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh. 
The social objectives of religion are 
emphasized but not at the expense of that 
“inwardness” which is the secret of Chris- 
tianity’s power. The note of militancy 
is sounded with clearness and courage in 
the face of totalitarian trends. Quota- 
tion is out of the question in a brief re- 
view. One would not know where to 
stop. 

Without reference to anything in this 
book or to anything suggested by it, a 
candid word should be spoken to the non- 
liturgical churches. The liturgical trend 
in all communions is recognized, but it 
has very definite limitations. Not that an 
ordered Liturgy is undesirable. On the 
contrary, it is most helpful in the nur- 
ture of the spiritual life. But in non- 
liturgical churches there is neither the 
tradition nor the ecclesiastical climate for 
a too complete acceptance of the liturgi- 
cal principle and techniques. David cuts 
a ridiculous figure in the armor of Saul. 

It is not necessary to commit one’s self 
to a rigid observance of the Church Year 
in order to enjoy this book. Its mood is 
genuinely ecumenical. The vibrant life 
of our common faith transcends form. 

McIzyar Hamitton LicH iter. 
First Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Great Thinkers: The Quest of Life 
for Its Meaning. By TRUMBULL 
G. Duvatt. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.00. 


“THE great commandment for phi- 
losophy is to be tolerant,” says Professor 
Duvall, and he has obeyed. In this vol- 
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ume are faithfully portrayed such various 
philosophies as those of Gautama and 
James, Jesus and Nietzsche, Plato and 
Confucius. So sensitively has the author 
entered into the spirit of each one that 
the reader is led, not only to understand 
the thoughts, but also to feel the stress of 
life and the joy of creative adventure in 
imaginative companionship with the 
thinkers themselves. 

All who are acquainted with the author 
know in advance that the tolerance ex- 
emplified here is not the pale product 
of irresolution which often goes by that 
name. Professor Duvall is a vigorous 
and independent thinker. A lover of 
flowers and a genial companion, he is 
no romanticist, nor a weary philosopher 
emeritus seeking rest in syncretism. In 
this book he has served principally as in- 
terpreter, but a rare degree of critical 
acumen has been shown in the selection 
and exposition. Whenever the inter- 
preter assumes the role of critic, he is so 
restrained and fair, yet so penetrating and 
conclusive, that he can afford to be brief. 

One of the most surprising qualities of 
this book is its coherence. Here are 
twenty-five centuries of philosophical 
thought presented in the form of a few 
well-chosen spiritual biographies. All 
of the principal kinds of answers men 
have given to the central philosophical 
problems are here. Yet the author has 
been so skillful in bridging the conti- 
nents and centuries by brief sketches of 
historical backgrounds that the book is 
a single narrative of human thought. 
Employing, in interpretation, the genetic, 
organic logic of Hegel, he has not labored 
to force his great thinkers into some 
framework of his own conception. Nor 
has he given much space to the drawing 
of conclusions. Yet when, at the last, 
he makes an eloquent plea for loyalty to 
reason and to those ideal values which 
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mark the humanity of man, he seems to 
be voicing what the lives of his philoso- 
phers, even of those who tried to enthrone 
unreason and deny values, have been say- 
ing all the while. 

The style is dignified, direct, and 
chaste. The words “seminal” and 
“germinal” seem overworked, there are 
redundancies on pages 57 and 263, and 
a superfluous “to” on page 187 disrupts a 
sentence, but the publishers as well as the 
author are to be commended for the gen- 
eral excellence of the typography and dic- 
tion. Students of the Bible will be sur- 
prised to find the words of 2 Timothy 
I. 10 attributed to the hand and thought 
of Timothy (page 147). Is this to be 
taken as an espousal of Grau’s generally 
ill-received hypothesis or is it a mere slip? 
Many readers will regret the author’s de- 
cision not to indicate sources by footnotes 
or any other means. One must be either 
passively dull or nearly omniscient in 
philosophical literature to read this book 
without sometimes wishing in vain to turn 
to the sources from which quotations have 
been taken. It seems doubtful whether 
many minds sufficiently well disciplined 
to profit by the solid material offered here 
would find footnotes such stumbling 
blocks as the author feared. 

This is not a philosophical primer for 
the average man. Technical terms have 
been reduced to a minimum, but no ade- 
quate exposition of Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel can be given in the language of the 
street or office. Professor Duvall wisely 
refuses to follow the numerous recent 
precedents of gaining simplicity at the 
price of superficiality and distortion. 
Three classes of readers will find this an 
especially useful book. Often a college 
student, having taken a course or two in 
philosophy, wishes to do more reading on 
the subject in private. To him Great 
Thinkers is heartily recommended. 
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Many persons who studied philosophy in 
college or theological school have since 
neglected it. If they want now to widen 
their horizons and deepen their own 
thoughts about the meaning of life by the 
renewal of their philosophical studies, 
this is an ideal book for a new beginning. 
Finally, while the author has not pro- 
fessed to write for the confirmed philoso- 
phers, they too will find it a book to read 
with pleasure and profit. 
L. Harotp Dewo tr. 

Boston University. 


The Modern Family and the Church. 
By Recina Westcotr WIEMaAn, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$3.00. 

Church Education for Family Life. 
By BiancHe Carrier. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


Doctor WIEMAN examines “the 


deeper levels” of the relation of family 


and church. Her thesis is that the nature 
of each of these institutions is such that 
the bond uniting them is essential to the 
vitality of each, and neither can function 
at its best without the other. The unique- 
ness of the nature of both family and 
church lies in its fellowship or com- 
munion. God is defined by the author 
as the power which interweaves the inter- 
ests of the members, first within the 
family group and then with an ever- 
widening community. The development 
of this communion is set forth as the most 
urgent requirement today for instituting 
the kingdom of God in human living; 
and the most representative cause for the 
church is that of nourishing the com- 
munion of the family. 

The book moves through four parts. 
In the first, the crisis for the family in 
modern life is described, at times with a 
touch of bitterness, But the third chap- 
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ter is splendid in its analysis of fellow- 
ship in the family. In the second part, 
the church and its relation to the family 
is analyzed, again with frequent acids 
on the pen, but with steady insistence on 
the significance of fellowship. The third 
part takes up concrete questions of 
“How,” and describes work that is being 
done or might be done in the churches. 
Part four faces the future and seeks to 
envision churches, communities, and even 
the nation, set to the conservation of the 
family and thus of all human life. 

It is the most searching examination of 
the relation between family and church 
which has appeared in recent years. One 
could wish the same things might have 
been said more simply, for ponderous 
paragraphs have helped to obscure some 
of the meanings. But the contribution 
to a deeper understanding of the prob- 
lem is of major importance; and the sug- 
gestions for work are radical, in the sense 
that they go to the root of things. 

The task which Miss Carrier has 
chosen is that of evaluating the current 
Protestant movement for parent educa- 
tion. She reviews practically all that has 
been done by the Protestant churches as 
self-conscious parent education. As a 
summary of fact, the data are invaluable 
for the worker in this field. 

The standard for evaluation which 
Miss Carrier takes, is the experimental- 
ism of Professor John Dewey. Having 
frankly selected her measuring rod at the 
very outset, the treatment inevitably 
grows doctrinaire, sounding somewhat 
as if written to please a professor. The 
reader misses the note of authentic and 
genuine searching, and instead often 
senses a rather rigid dogmatism. 

But the reader’s unpleasant responses 
to the touches of bitterness in the one book 
and to the authoritarian tones of the 
other, will cost him heavily if he lets 
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them obscure the great values in these 
two books. They point us to two major 
insights. ‘The first is that fellowship is 
the basis of the family and is at the heart 
of the Christian religion. The second is 
that fellowship cannot be talked into peo- 
ple, but parent education can guide the 
members of a family into the growing 
and enriching experience of it as a real- 
ity. The church’s contribution to family 
life should be richer by far because of 
these two books. 
Lewis J. SHERRILL. 

Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


The Book of Ezekiel. By G. A. 
CookE. 2 vols. International 
Critical Commentary. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00, 
each. 


To express the drastic changes that 
take place, we often speak of certain of 
the “great majority” as “turning over in 
their graves.” But we are performing 
even greater revolutions. We move both 
the occupants and the graves. As recently 
as 1907, we find such a liberal Biblical 
scholar as Professor W. H. Bennett de- 
claring that “Ezekiel is one of the fixed 
points of Old Testament criticism.” 
Now, in these totalitarian days, the exile 
at the river Chebar has been exiled from 
the exiles, and most of the property in his 
name has been confiscated. Hélscher 
allows only one hundred and seventy 
verses out of one thousand two hundred 
and seventy-three to the pen of the 
prophet-priest. Then Dr. C. C. Torrey; 
Millar Burrows (The Literary Relations 
of Ezekiel, 1925); James Smith (The 
Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, 1931); 
Herntrich (1932), and J. B. Hartford 
(Studies in the Book of Ezekiel, 1935), 
move Ezekiel bodily to Palestine. More- 
over, he is being shuttled backward to the 
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time of Manasseh or forward to the clos- 
ing decades of the third century B. c., and 
must divide honors with many redactors 
and editors. A melancholy Hamlet, re- 
flecting in this part of God’s acre, might 
be tempted to repeat: 


“Did these bones cost no more the breed- 
ing, 
But to play at loggats with them? 
Mine ache to think on’t.” 


Therefore, when the latest of the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary series is on 
Ezekiel, and written by a former pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford with the 
reputation of Canon Cooke, all interested 
in Biblical scholarship desire to continue 
the serial story. 

This commentary, from the hand of a 
great scholar, will serve to give pause to 
this transportation of Ezekiel to Palestine. 
It may well bring about what the skeptics 
called isosthenia, a suspension of judg- 
ment, in relation to the trends of higher 
criticism. It may be true that for all 
these centuries the credit for the original 
Hebrew Utopia has gone to the wrong 
person. Hélscher and Herntrich deny 
chapters 40-48 to Ezekiel, and in 25-32 
the former will allow only the poems to 
the prophet by that name, but this will not 
be because of the influence of Professor 
Cooke. 

In these volumes there is no disposi- 
tion, that we can see, to scamp the evi- 
dence, or to be unduly conservative. ‘The 
exposition allows freely for duplications, 
for late redactors, for doubtful sections 
such as chapters 13, 14, 18, 22, 23; and 
for textual uncertainties. Doctor Cooke 
concedes, for instance, that the apocalypse 
of chapters 38-39 that treats of the final 
battle with Gog and Magog is probably 
not written by Ezekiel. Yet it is his con- 
viction that the substance of part one 
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(chapters 1-24) agrees with Ezekiel’s 
point of view, and reflects the conditions 
of his time; that, except for some doubts 
about chapter 25, part two (chapters 26- 
32) with its poetic elements are the work 
of the prophet; that part three (chapters 
33-37) are also his in the main, and that 
even part four (chapters 40-48) which 
“invited supplements of various kinds, 
must not be taken from him.” 

The foregoing estimate which ad- 
mittedly owes much to Herrmann’s 
Esechielstudien of thirty years ago, may 
help us not to confuse that which matters 
least with that which matters most. ‘The 
book of Ezekiel (according to Westcott 
and Hort) is quoted by the author of the 
Apocalypse some forty-three times. It 
has left an indelible mark upon men as 
far removed in time, space and thought 
as Dante, Swedenborg, William Blake, 
John Ruskin, and Robert Browning, and 
has proved to be a kind of celestial 
Baedeker for literalists and dispensation- 
alists. Hence, the necessity of knowing 
its contents less for the reputation of the 
author than for any intrinsic worth it 
may have. 

For instance, no student of compara- 
tive literature that deals with the world 
of the dead, such as is found in the 
Odyssey (Book XI); Vergil’s Aeneid 
(Book VI); the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
and Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, can 
neglect Ezekiel 32. 18-32. This con- 
stitutes with Isaiah 14. 4-20 one of the 
two Old Testament descriptions of the 
underworld. Then, whoever wrote 
chapter 18, made a great contribution 
to the religion of the individual. Again, 
the revolutionary thinking revealed in the 
idea of a priesthood restricted to the 
Sadokites, and in the elimination of the 
high priest is, as Doctor Cooke points out, 
a reversal of earlier authorities. The 
constitutional limitations placed upon the 
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prince in Ezekiel’s Utopia—the Messianic 
hope has somewhat shrunken—is an anti- 
dote to any Machiavellianism and antici- 
pates Canossa. 

This is a truly great commentary in 
English, and while, as the writer says, 
the Hebraist is kept in view, one who has 
even the elerzents of Hebrew and the 
desire can work through the classical pas- 
sages that abound in Ezekiel with im- 
mense profit. It will enable the reader 
to enjoy the allegory of chapter 16, the 
dirge of Tyre in chapter 27, and the 
other poetical sections. The lover of 
symbolism will find a source book, and 
the student of mysticism can find here 
ample illustrations of what Otto calls 
the numinous, the mysterious in its pure 
nonrational form. 

W. P. Lemon. 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The Doctrine of the Work of Christ. 
By Sypney Cave. Nashville: The 
Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 


The Redeemer. By W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 


Why Did Jesus Die? By J. G. Riv- 
DELL. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, $1.50. 


SHOULD the Church of today be con- 
cerned with the fundamental problems 
of all religion, or should it emphasize 
those features of Christianity which are 
distinctive? We cannot afford to neglect 
such important questions as whether there 
is at the heart of the universe a Person 
who gives evidence of being concerned 
with men, nor can we ignore the matter 
of whether our religious experience ac- 
tually brings us into contact with God. 


These things cannot be taken for granted 
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today, for there are many serious-minded 
people who have difficulties regarding 
them. But, on the other hand, there is 
a growing conviction that Christianity 
will not flourish as it should until we 
again stress the doctrines which mark off 
our religion from every other faith. 
Hence we see a revival of interest in the 
Atonement from sin which comes 
through Jesus Christ. 

Sydney Cave, in this volume of the 
London Theological Library, approaches 
the study of Redemption from the stand- 
point of the history of doctrine. He finds 
that the various outstanding theories fall 
naturally into three divisions: the Patris- 
tic, the Objective, and the Moral. The 
first of these sees in the death of Christ 
a victory over the devil and demons, re- 
deeming men from their tyranny. 
Though this type of interpretation no 
longer has the appeal it formerly had, it 
does make evil a corporate matter, and it 
pictures Christ as the victor, rather than 
the victim, as do too many other presenta- 
tions. Cave expresses his appreciation of 
what the Fathers were attempting to pre- 
serve, when he says, “Christ’s work was 
the irruption of the eternal into time; in 
Him were manifest the resources of the 
unseen, and the Cross speaks not of defeat 
but victory,” p. 305. 

The author, who is principal of New 
College, London, likewise feels that we 
cannot neglect the truth of either of the 
other two theories, for in each is enshrined 
a valuable truth, though each has its diffi- 
culties and limitations. Of the Objective 
view, best expressed by Anselm, he writes, 
“The Penal theory rightly emphasized 
the gravity of sin and the immensity of 
the debt we owe for what Christ has 
done for us,” p. 287. The Moral 
theory makes men “who neither realize 
nor mourn their sin” see it in its proper 
perspective, it “has brought deliverance 
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from a false view of God which spoke 
as if God’s love could not forgive until 
His justice had been appeased,” p. 291. 

These three books illustrate a trend in 
present-day theological thought, for all 
of them attempt to present a view which 
embodies the best thought of all of the 
theories of the past. ‘The Subjective in- 
terpretation, largely accepted in the mod- 
ern period because of the influence of 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl, is seen to be 
deficient; there must have been an ob- 
jective or Godward side to Christ’s re- 
deeming work. 

Simpson, honorary canon of Chelms- 
ford, affirms that the Atonement “is both 
a Godward sacrifice and a manward ap- 
peal,” p. vi, though principally the em- 
phasis is Godward. He shows that this is 
the New Testament interpretation, and 
it has been the deep conviction and per- 
petual affirmation of the historic Church. 
This book, the material of which was 
delivered before various English lay and 
clerical groups before being published, 
is written in simple style and is filled with 
helpful sermon suggestions. 

Riddell’s Why Did Jesus Die? is the 
latest of the Westminster books to be 
published in this country. For the profes- 


sor of Systematic Theology in the Uni- ~ 


versity of Glasgow, reconciliation is 
more than the removal of a religious 
error; it is a “change brought about in 
men’s relationship to God—a change 
which shall be real for Him as well as 
for them,” p. 103. While the Cross has 
a supreme place in God’s reconciling men 
to Himself, it is nevertheless a fact that 
“our interpretation of the work of Christ 
must be based not only upon the fact that 
Jesus died, but upon all that preceded and 
followed His death,” p. 56. Hence the 
redemptive message must include an un- 
derstanding of the whole period from 
Advent to Whitsuntide. Riddell views 
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the Cross in terms of Love, Law, and Life 
—Life surrendered, transformed, and 
shared. 

The minister who wishes to make a 
comprehensive study of Redemption will 
do well to buy all three of these books, 
Generally speaking, Cave’s volume is his- 
torical theology, Simpson’s is Biblical 
theology, and Riddell’s is systematic 
theology. Each supplements the other, 
and while there are similarities in the 
general positions of the three authors, 
there is remarkably little overlapping of 
material. All, moreover, show that 
breadth of scholarship and clarity of ex- 
pression which we have come to expect 
from the leading British theologians, 
Perhaps the most helpful feature the 
reader will find in them will be the intro- 
duction he will receive to the works of the 
outstanding contemporary writers on the 
Atonement, including some books not yet 
translated into English, or published at a 
price beyond the reach of the average 
minister. 

Joun D. Herr. 
Temple University. 


Preaching. By G. Camppett Mor- 


GAN. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.00. 


Stand Up and Preach. By Amsrosz 
Moppy Battey. New York: Round 
Table Press, Inc. $1.50. 


The Fine Art of Preaching. By 
ANDREW WATTERSON  BLACK- 
woop. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 


“WE are facing today the biggest hour 
the world has ever known for preaching. 
The miseries of theological controversy 
that are blighting our age cannot satisfy. 
The mass of men are waiting for preach- 
ing of the New Testament kind, with a 
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great message of grace to meet human 
need, delivered by men who realize that 
they represent a Throne, and have the 
right to claim submission to it.” 

Preachers who may not be in complete 
accord with this viewpoint will neverthe- 
less find many suggestions of great value 
in Doctor Morgan’s book. More than 
that, they will come into contact with the 
living spirit of perhaps the most effective 
expository preacher of our time. They 
will experience the kindling of a new 
passion for their task. 

When the author calls upon us to 
amend our ways by a merited criticism— 
“T don’t know anything that is worse done 
in the Christian Church today than the 
reading of the Bible by preachers”—we 
shall take heed. When he invites us 
into his workshop where he has himself 
toiled arduously for mastery of the art 
so gloriously achieved—“I would rather 
have on my study shelf one book of 
scholarly exegesis than forty volumes of 


devotional exposition” —we shall gird up 


the loins of our minds. When he insists 
that every real sermon must have “truth, 
clarity, and passion,” and that it must aim 
“to stir the human will,” we shall disci- 
pline both thought and speech accordingly. 
And one remark by the way will not be 
lost, “I preach to congregations, never 
before them.” 

Doctor Bailey also believes this to be a 
great day for preaching. He insists that 
we must be better preachers than most of 
us are. Against the background of a 
broad acquaintance with significant books, 
vivid personalities, and varied life situa- 
tions, and, most important of all, an un- 
usually successful preaching ministry, he 
offers his practicable counsel. 

He reminds us that we do not really 
begin to preach except as we first listen 
“to a Voice speaking through us for the 
salvation of men.” We are heralds. The 
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sermons in which we try merely “to inter- 
est our congregations for thirty minutes” 
are of another class altogether. It is as 
God speaks through us that the message 
comes alive in the heartsof men. “There 
is an authentic word that has been spoken 
from God, and that still speaks through 
the pages of Scripture, the person of 
Jesus, the history of the Church, the crises 
that face every individual, and the per- 
sonality of God’s ministers regardless of 
their defects and frailties. It is this sure 
word that the true prophet and mouthpiece 
of God speaks.” 

The suggestions of sermon topics and 
how to develop and present them effec- 
tively indicate that the author avoids a 
common fault with much preaching—its 
separation from reality. 

To illumine his thought he uses a 
wealth of illustrative material drawn 
chiefly from life. The arrangement of 
the material of the book makes its con- 
tents readily available. 

Doctor Bailey’s volume is unconven- 
tional and brimming with interest. It is 
warmly human. Its pages flash with keen 
discernment of the needs of men and 
how to meet them. It is, however, some- 
what disappointing that no attempt is 
made to come to close grips with the per- 
plexing social problems with which the 
preacher today and tomorrow must deal, 
with full understanding of the issues 
involved, if the pulpit is to meet its most 
searching responsibility. 

In The Fine Art of Preaching the pro- 
fessor of homiletics at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary gives us the distilled 
wisdom of many years of rich experience 
as preacher and teacher. 

The priceless contribution of the book 
is the spiritual quality which it subtly com- 
municates to the mind of the reader. All 
the familiar problems and techniques the 
minister must master in perfecting his art 
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are helpfully explored and described. 
The pages are alive with suggestions that 
mean more than they say. And this re- 
viewer, who holds a viewpoint different 
from that of the author, gladly acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to the rare insight 
disclosed on many pages. 

Professor Blackwood’s viewpoint is 
that of “a conservative in Christian belief, 
one of many who feel that we have much 
to learn from some of the liberals con- 
cerning how to preach.” 

Further, it is the position of the author 
that “in the providence of God the time 
has come for a revival of the Biblical 
emphasis in preaching, as on worship and 
on holy living.” ‘This Biblical emphasis, 
however, is not exclusive. Other rich 
veins of sermonic gold are to be found in 
books, in history, and in life. But always 
the preacher is to find light upon the reli- 
gious and ethical problems of the day in 
the Holy Scriptures. The appeal “to hu- 
man experience as the proving ground of 
theories about what one should believe 
and what one should do in every day life” 
is to have a subordinate place in the mes- 
sage. 

Professor Blackwood pointedly re- 
minds us that “the thoughtful hearer, old 
or young, is weary of outmoded ways of 
sermonizing,” “that the best of the newer 
preaching differs from the worst of the 
old in calling for facts, facts, facts,” and 
that “apart from divine power, nothing 
in the sermon is more important, hcmi- 
letically, than human interest.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer the most 
serious shortcoming in these stimulating 
discussions of preaching is the slight at- 
tention given to the responsibility of the 
pulpit for the Christian interpretation of 
the threatening conditions and issues now 
confronting the Church and civilization. 

That ethical teaching has a place in the 
message of the preacher is recognized, but 
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that it is impossible to interpret the re- 
demptive significance of the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ today without 
giving this element a primary place in the 
message is hardly indicated. 

Dorr F. DieFenporr. 
Madison, New Jersey. 


The Destiny of Man. By Nicoras 
BerpyaEv. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


Nicoias BerpyAEv is one of that in- 
creasing number of modern men who 
exhibit in themselves the complete com- 
patibility of great intellectual power and 
a sincere religious faith. A good intro- 
duction to Berdyaev would be Fedor 
Stepun, The Russian Soul and Revolu- 
tion. Stepun not only sketches the back- 
ground which goes far toward explain- 
ing the tragic experience of his fellow 
exile, but he says frankly that the con- 
ception of the Russian revolution which 
he himself presents “agrees in many ways 
with Berdyaev’s thought” (see The Rus- 
sian Soul, p. 171). Both men claim, in 
common with Dostoievsky, Solovyov, 
Tuitshev, and many others, that the Rus- 
sian soul is fundamentally religious, and 
that what looks like mad destruction may 
yet be motivated by a sense of the divine. 

The present volume is concerned 
chiefly with the ground and nature of 
ethics, and may well be compared with 
Brunner, The Divine Imperative, except 
that the basis of Brunner’s ethics is securely 
laid in the evangelical faith, whereas 
Berdyaev approaches the problem rather 
through a highly speculative metaphysics 
which, though it is theistic and in some 
respects even Biblical, nevertheless is 
often more curious than convincing. 
Berdyaev continually makes use of posi- 
tions which he elaborated in his earlier 
works, Freedom and the Spirit, and The 
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Meaning of History, and especially of his 
conception of primal irrational freedom. 
This conception is a difficult and perplex- 
ing one, and is not likely to find very wide 
acceptance. Berdyaev regards creation as 
having been made possible not merely by 
the will of God, which alone could do 
nothing, but by the fact that an eternal 
“meonic freedom” consents to the crea- 
tive act. The term “meonic” is an 
anglicizing of the Greek to mé on, mean- 
ing “being which is nothing,” and this 
“being which is nothing” is freedom, the 
primal irrationality. Through it, the will 
of God is enabled to create, but this 
“meonic freedom” not only makes crea- 
tion possible: it is in itself essential evil, 
and hence it accounts for the evil which is 
attendant upon all created existence. In 
a word, God cannot, by mere arbitrary 
will, create the perfect—a profound 
enough insight. Creation is because of 
freedom, but then so also is evil because 
of freedom. In the case of man, this is 
especially apparent. The freedom in 
which man has his origin continues to 
characterize him, and precisely in that 
fact lies the root of his sin and misery. 
By creating, through freedom (nonbeing, 
or the principle of negation), God finds 
Himself confronted with a situation 
which denies Him—a situation in which 
freedom unrestrained appears as the evil 
which it is. “This is the real tragedy 
both of the world and of God. God 
longs for His ‘other,’ His friend [man]; 
He wants him to answer the call to enter 
the fullness of the divine life and par- 
ticipate in God’s creative work of con- 
quering nonbeing. God does not answer 
His own call: the answer is from freedom 
which is independent of Him. God the 
Creator is all-powerful over being, over 
the created world, but He has no power 
over nonbeing, over the uncreated free- 
dom which is impenetrable to Him. In 
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the first act of creation God appears as the 
maker of the world. But that act cannot 
avert the possibility of evil contained in 
meonic freedom. The myth of the Fall 
tells of this powerlessness of the Creator 
to avert the evil resulting from freedom 
which He has not created. Then comes 
God’s second act in relation to the world 
and to man. God appears not in the 
aspect of Creator but of Redeemer and 
Saviour, in the aspect of the suffering God 
who takes upon Himself the sins of the 
world. God in the aspect of God-the- 
Son descends into the abyss, into the 
Urgrund, into the depths of freedom out 
of which springs evil as well as every kind 
of good. This is the only possible inter- 
pretation of the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion—if we are not to interpret it in the 
juridical sense” (p. 34). 

This is the basis—shall we say philo- 
sophical-Biblical-Christian? —on which 
Berdyaev considers the question of “the 
destiny of man,” with particular refer- 
ence to the ethical task. The control of 
that freedom which because it is a denial 
of God is the essential evil—this is the 
problem confronting God and man alike. 
In the nature of the case, the freedom 
cannot be coerced. Freedom must be 
brought to the point of self-surrender; it 
must freely yield itself: at that point it 
really finds itself, and at that point it too 
is redeemed. God’s sacrifice in Christ is 
the chosen means—shall we not say the 
only means? —to that end. The Creator 
crucified is the Creator-Redemptor. 
“The divine sacrifice, the divine self- 
crucifixion, must conquer evil meonic 
freedom by enlightening it from within 
without forcing it, without depriving the 
created world of freedom” (p. 35). 
Thus an ethic which is simply an ethic of 
law is useless, because it does not touch the 
root of evil: it is simply a matter of keep- 
ing rules, as, for example, in the case of 
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that “typical Scribe and Pharisee,” the 
husband of Anna Karenina. “He cer- 
tainly was more sinful than she” (p. 
145). Even the ethic of redemption is 
not sufficient, necessary though a redemp- 
tive act is, because of the perpetual danger 
that “the good” rather than “love” will 
be given the central place; and when a 
man is concerned with “the good” as the 
condition of his salvation, he is again 
lapsing to the ethic of law. “The good is 
not at all the final end of life and being. 
It is only a way, only a struggle on the 
way. The good must be conceived of in 
terms of energy and not of purpose. The 
thing that matters most is the realization 
of creative energy, and not the ideal 
normative end” (pp. 184, 185). 

Wherefore Berdyaev passes on to what 
he calls “the ethics of creativeness.” Just 
as God is Creator, so also does He call 
upon man to do creative work and to 
accomplish this, as in His own case, by 
the control of “meonic freedom.” This 
can be done only through love and self- 
forgetful service: salvation becomes a 
secondary consideration, and the service 
of love primary. “The ethics of crea- 
tiveness is different from the ethics of 
redemption: it is concerned in the first 
place with values and not with salvation. 
The moral end of life is for it not the 
salvation of one’s soul or the redemption 
of guilt, but creative realization of right- 
eousness and of values which need not 
belong to the moral order” (p. 171). 

A consideration of “the concrete prob- 
lems of ethics” follows, this leading on to 
“eschatological ethics,” on the ground that 
“death is a fundamental problem for the 
religious and especially for the Chris- 
tian consciousness” (p. 317; cf. Hock- 
ing, Thoughts on Death and Life, where 
the procedure is strikingly similar). 
Among the “concrete problems” con- 
sidered are those of war, economics, and 
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sex. What is said is often provocative, 
always suggestive, and sometimes in- 
spired. The point of view is consistently 
that of the rights and obligations of per- 
sonality considered as creator of value. 
Berdyaev has known the tragedy of war 
and revolution, nevertheless he writes: 
“The horror and evil of war cannot be 
conquered by the anemic gospel of pacifi- 
cism, which is generally connected with 
abstract cosmopolitanism. Pacificism is 
the opposite of militarism, but there is no 
final moral truth in either. Pacificism is 
optimistic and ignores the tragic nature 
of history. There is a certain amount of 
truth in it—the will, namely, that wars 
should cease. But pacificism does not 
recognize the spiritual conditions needed 
to end wars; it remains on the surface, in 
the domain of unreal politics and legal 
formulae, unconscious of the irrational 
forces at work in the world” (p. 256). 
Berdyaev is profoundly convinced that 
in the Christian gospel alone is there the 
power of a new life, but he agrees with 
Brunner that this new life cannot be 
regimented or identified with any con- 
temporary “ideology” or “social pattern.” 
Therefore he writes: “The absolute reve- 
lation of the gospel about the kingdom of 
God cannot be expressed by any social and 
historical forms, which are always tem- 
poral and relative. There never has been 
and there cannot be any Christian State, 
Christian economics, Christian family, 
Christian learning, Christian social life. 
For in the kingdom of God and in the 
perfect divine life there is neither State, 
nor economics, nor family, nor learning, 
nor any social life determined by law” 
(pp. 160, 161). 

No review can do justice to a book of 
this caliber. Few will agree with all of 
it. None can read it without profit. 

Epwin Lewis. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 
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To neglect books, writes George Shil- 
lito, is to despise the potencies of life. 

The quotations from The Life and 
Letters of John Muir, by W. F. Bade, in 
the article of Graham Chalmers Hunter, 
appear by permission of Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publishers of 
the Journal of Katharine Mansfield, have 
kindly consented to the quotations in the 
article by Howard J. Conn. 

The Journal was edited by J. Middle- 
ton Murry. Katharine Mansfield is a 
pseudonym for Kathleen Beauchamp 
Murry, who was Mrs. J. Middleton 
Murry. 

A rereading of Katharine Mansfield 
often reproduces the charm of the first 
impression. 


The sentence which appeared upon the 
bulletin board of a Friends’ Meeting 
House had nearly enough of the inevit- 
ability of cosmic law to be religious: ““Na- 
tions that take up the sword shall perish 
by the taxes.” 


It is a duty we owe to God, said John 
Locke, to have our minds constantly dis- 
posed to entertain and receive truth where- 
soever we meet with it. Our first and great 
duty is to bring to our studies, and to our 
inquiries after knowledge, a mind covet- 
ous of truth. It is ambition enough to be 
employed as an underlaborer in cleaning 
the ground a little, and removing some 
of the rubbish that lies in the way of 
knowledge. 


Andre Maurois, speaking of his History 
of England, uses a sentence remarkable 
for its felicity and pointedness of expres- 
sion, also for the immense learning lightly 
indicated in so few words—“This is the 
history of how certain Saxon and Danish 
tribes, isolated on an island on the outer 
rim of Europe, merging with the Celtic 
and Roman survivors and organized by 
adventurers from Normandy, became 
with the passing centuries the masters of 
one third of the planet.” 


The sale of the literary classics in 
America continues with amazing régu- 
larity. Several thousands of Dante, 
Chaucer, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tolstoy find an out- 
let each year. In four years more than 
fifty thousand sets of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire have been 
distributed, and it is not expected that 
there will be much fluctuation in these 
figures in the near future. 


Everything, or practically everything, 
that takes place in the world of thought 
depends today on books, and that form of 
life, imbued with intelligence and raised 
above material considerations, which we 
call civilization, cannot be imagined 
without books. 

There they are, waiting and silent. 
They neither urge, nor call, nor press their 
claims. Mutely they are ranged along 
the wall. They seem to be asleep. Yet 
from each one a name looks at you like 
an open eye. If you look their way or 
reach a hand toward them, they do not 
call out, nor are they insistent. They 
make no demands. They wait until ad- 
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vances are made to them, then for the 
first time they open up.—Stefan Zweig, 
as translated by Theodore W. Koch. 

Out of the wisdom of a long and ex- 
celling experience, George Saintsbury 
writes: “A review should never be writ- 
ten on the same day on which the book is 
read. The night brings counsel; tones 
down dislike to a reasonable disapproval 
and rash fancy to intelligent appreciation ; 
substitutes order and grasp for chaos and 
want of apprehension.” 

Saintsbury has not failed to censure, but 
his judgments have been an energizing and 
creative force. 

At Christmastide the American Book- 
sellers’ Association presented the White 
House Library with their third gift of two 
hundred books. With every wish to con- 
ceal the penumbra through which we are 
passing, we record as a measure of ad- 
vance for some better era that only three 
of these books represented religion and 
one philosophy. The three religious books 
were The Bible: Designed to Be Read as 
Living Literature, Bates; The Prophets 
of Israel, by Edith Hamilton; The Re- 
turn to Religion, by H.C. Link. Several 
comments beseech for utterance, but they 
are withheld. 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer has written to 
The Christian World of London from 
his hospital in French Equatorial Africa: 
“T am working hard. Since my return I 
have not left Lamberene for more than 
half an hour. In spite of the heat and 
fatigue, I feel fresher here because I stay 
all the time in one place. Nearly every 
evening I work at philosophy but not 
under pressure. If at the end of the 
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week, I do not like what I have written, 
I tear it up and begin again, or I give it 
to the antelope to eat. It shares my room 
and is very fond of devouring my papers, 
While I am writing it is lying under my 
table at my feet.” 


The many reminiscences of Wesley in 
this memorial year would be incomplete 
without attention to the wide and rich 
variety of his literary criticism and refer- 
ence. Dr. Frederick C. Gill points out 
that many of his quotations were inexact, 
for he cited from memory as he traveled, 
remote from works of reference. His 
allusions ranged from the oldest classics 
to Pope and Voltaire. He was particularly 
attached to Homer. “What an amazing 
genius had this man, to write with such 
strength of thought and beauty of expres- 
sion, when he had none to go before him. 
Was ever man so happy in his descriptions, 
so exact and consistent in his character, 
and so natural in telling a story?” 

Wesley’s enthusiasm for Young’s 
Night Thoughts betrayed him into includ- 
ing a large portion of it in his Moral and 
Sacred Poems. Dodsley, the publisher, 
brought proceedings against him for in- 
fraction of the copyright law, which 
Wesley acknowledged, and paid $250 in 
compensation. 

Wesley prepared The Christian Li- 
brary, which was an abridgment of fifty 
volumes of devotional literature that he 
hoped to circulate as a sort of “five foot” 
shelf of the world’s best religious books. 
He was distressed by their limited sale, 
and properly so, thinks Dean Umphrey 
Lee, for they were immensely valuable 
and would have contributed to the pres- 
ervation and promotion of Wesley’s reli- 
gious ideals. 





